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FOREWORD 


N a time of national strain and pressure, the first war 
year for nearly a quarter of a century, we can see 
danger signs for those at home—in disrupted family life, 
economic inequalities aggravated by war production pros- 
perity, youth exposed to insecurities and withdrawal of 
protection. 

To prevent an increase of crime in such a period we 
must marshal our social resources and step up our de- 
fenses, not only in camp and defense industry areas 
where danger to youth is immediately apparent, but in 
every community in the land. 

The thirty-sixth annual conference of the National 
Probation Association, held in New Orleans May seventh 
to fifteenth, clearly reflected a trend toward closer co- 
operation of all forces dealing with delinquency and 
crime. The immediate demand for cooperative efforts 
in war areas, the development of special techniques in 
institutions for delinquent children, a reiteration of the 
need for tying together the adult institution, probation 
and parole, the advance in the united administration of 
statewide adult probation and parole services, the organ- 
‘ization on state and community levels of crime prevention 
activities,—all point in this direction. Roscoe Pound in 
his address traces the rise of socialized justice as a con- 
cept, with its emphasis on the value of the individual. 

England has learned the hard way to strengthen and 
enlarge its entire program of social work, not to curtail 
it in time of national crisis. We must not only hold our 
present social defenses against crime and delinquency but 
must work ceaselessly to make them more potent. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
December 1, 1942 
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I CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY 
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The Rise of Socialized Criminal Justice 


Roscoe PounpD 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


NAME is a name and not necessarily a description. 

Mr. White may be black and Mr. Black may be 
white. It no longer follows that Mr. Reed is redheaded 
and the hair of the Mr. Brown of today may be black. 
When a generation ago I began to write about the so- 
cialization of law, that term was vigorously objected to 
by many who pointed out that law was a social institu- 
tion before anyone talked of socializing it. Hence they 
assumed that the term must refer to some project in- 
imical to the legal order. It is entirely true that law is 
a specialized form of social control, and that its ends 
have been social ends from the beginning. But it is true 
also that men have had to learn slowly what these ends 
to be served are. They have been slow to perceive the 
whole scope of human claims and demands and wants 
which we seek to satisfy in the adjustment of relations 
and ordering of conduct. The history of law shows a 
continually widening area of recognized and secured in- 
terests. But the history of juristic thought shows also 
attempts to reduce the recognized and secured interests 
to some one type, with resulting exclusion of those which 
are not readily adjustable thereto. Today jurists are in 
reaction from one of these attempts, and the stage of 
legal development which this reaction reflects may be 
called the socialization of law in order to bring out the 
contrast to the abstract individualism of what may be 
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called the maturity of law in the nineteenth century. 
What has been called socialized criminal justice is a 
phase of this general movement to expand the circle of 
legally secured interests by increased insistence upon the 
social interest in the individual life. 

In the common law we have been wont to speak of 
social interests under the name of “public policy.” Thus 
when a great judge was called on to weigh certain claims 
with reference to the social interest in the security of 
political institutions, he said that “a great and over- 
shadowing public policy” forbade applying to the case 
one of the most fundamental principles of the law. 
Again, when a great teacher of law wished to say that 
another fundamental legal doctrine was sometimes lim- 
ited in its application because of the social interest in 
the general security, he stated that “except in certain 
cases based on public policy” the law of the time made 
liability dependent upon fault. But this limitation of the 
application of principles, this setting off of exceptions on 
grounds of public policy, was felt to be something ab- 
normal. From the seventeenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, juristic theory sought to state all interests 
in terms of individual natural rights. Moreover, the 
nineteenth century, under the influence of Hegel, wrote 
legal history as the unfolding of individual liberty in 
human experience. It was an outcome of. the clash of 
individual wills, leading to discovery of the invisible 
bounds within which each might realize a maximum of 
self-assertion. Thus for a time social interests were 
pushed into the background. It was said that “public 
policy was an unruly horse.” It was conceived that courts 
should be slow and cautious in taking it into account. 
Even in the present century, it was said in the highest 
tribunal of Great Britain that “public policy is not a 
safe or trustworthy ground of legal decisions.”” And 
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yet this attitude itself was but the expression of a public 
policy. It resulted from a weighing of the social interest 
in the general security against other social interests 
which men had sought to secure through an over-wide 
magisterial discretion in the stage of equity and natural 
law. 

In one way or another, most of the social interests of 
which the law must take account today were at least 
suggested in the list of public policies recognized by the 
common law in the last century. But one social interest 
which has governed the ideas of lawyers at all times and 
has played a controlling part in the immediate past, was 
not put as a policy. The social interest in the general 
security was thought of as something apart—as some- 
thing involved in the very idea of law and entering into 
every relation as a necessary element. This appears 
clearly in nineteenth century theories as to the end of 
law and in nineteenth century juristic method. 

In the last century jurists thought of law as involving 
restraint on liberty which might only be justified so far 
as it was necessary in order to maintain liberty. Hence 
they conceived that law was to be held down to the 
minimum which was required to protect the individual 
against aggression and to secure the harmonious co- 
existence of the free will of each and the free will of all. 
But this is only a way of stating a supposedly paramount 
social interest in the general security in terms of indi- 
vidual liberty. Again, men strove zealously in the last 
century to insure complete security through absolute 
certainty and uniformity in judicial administration. When 
the eighteenth century idea that these things might be 
achieved through a complete and perfect code broke 
down, men sought to achieve them through a method of 
mechanical logical deduction from fixed legal conceptions. 
As this also broke down at many points and resort was 
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had to administrative agencies whose methods are less 
mechanical, lawyers sought the same ends through uni- 
versal definitions of absolute rights. But behind the goals 
of certainty and uniformity is their real end—the social 
interest in the general security. These attempts to ad- 
minister justice with an eye solely to that one interest 
have broken down because of the pressure of other social 
interests which it has proved impossible to ignore. Ex- 
clusive attention to security led jurists to seek abstract, 
universal, eternal adjustments of relations and orderings 
of conduct. We have learned slowly that it is the prob- 
lem, namely, to satisfy as far as we may the whole scheme 
of human claims and wants and desires with the least 
friction and waste, which is constant; not the exact means 
of satisfying them. 

Thus the forms and remedies of the strict law, the 
abstract individualist legal philosophy of the nineteenth 
century, the individualistic interpretation of history by 
the historical jurists—in short, the whole training of 
the lawyer—led him in the last generation to think of 
the legal order exclusively in terms of the general secur- 
ity, and of the general security exclusively in terms of 
natural rights. When the social interest in the general 
security is to be weighed in the scale, courts have had 
no difficulty. Where other social interests have been in- 
volved, recourse was had to a vague conception of policy, 
of which courts and lawyers were rightly mistrustful 
since the policies were ill-defined and in their application 
seemed to leave overmuch room for the personal equa- 
tion of the particular tribunal. Hence pressure of new 
interests has given the courts pause and sometimes has 
led them to denounce the very method of dealing with 
individual interests which the law has always employed. 
Just now the science of law is taken up with problems 
resulting from consciousness of new social interests, or 
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at least of new phases of old ones. In contrast with 
nineteenth century attempts to state the end of the 
legal order in terms of security of acquisitions and se- 
curity of transactions, attempts have been making to 
state it simply in terms of the individual life. Nor is this 
change confined to legal thought. Concrete individual- 
ization, rather than generalized abstract treatment, is 
insisted upon today in every department of human ac- 
tivity. In law this means regard for the unique circum- 
stances of the particular case and has resulted in a 
continually increasing resort to administrative tribunals 
or administrative methods. In criminal law we speak 
of a socialized punitive justice, meaning that instead of 
seeking to make the punishment fit the crime, we seek 
to make the penal treatment fit the criminal. We think 
of him as a concrete human being, not in terms of an 
abstract offender. When we try to generalize this move- 
ment for juristic purposes it appears as a conscious recog- 
nition of the social interest in the individual life. 


Three Stages of Development 


As we look back over the development in the modern 
world of corrective justice, as we are coming to think it 
instead of punitive justice as we used to call it, with as 
much assurance as is possible in any division of history 
into periods or stages, we may recognize three stages. 
We inherited from the Middle Ages a criminal law as 
an orderly substitute for public or private vengeance 
upon the wrongdoer. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
on the eve of the colonization of America, English crim- 
inal justice was still in its spirit close to the private quest 
of vengeance or neighborhood self-help out of which it 
had grown. It had developed in a time of turbulence 
and struggle of organized government to attain the 
paramountcy in social control which we now take as a 
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matter of course. As a substitute for vengeance it was 
brutal. As a product of the growth of royal authority its 
procedure was weighted heavily against the accused, giv- 
ing every advantage to the crown. The time of coloniza- 
tion in America was one of transition in English criminal 
law. The development of judicial checks on criminal 
investigation and on prosecution, growing out of jealousy 
of royal power, and the developing of mitigating 
agencies as checks on the brutality of medieval penal 
treatment, determined the spirit of the criminal law for 
the next two centuries. 

We may see a second stage with the development of 
the classical penology as part of the humanitarian move- 
ment of the latter part of the eighteenth century. The 
significant characteristic of criminal justice in that cen- 
tury is the securing of individual liberty against op- 
pressive public authority or oppressive operation of the 
prosecuting machinery. But the rationalist and humane 
conceptions of eighteenth century natural law, and later 
the social utilitarianism of the latter half of the next 
century, were grafted on an inherited system which went 
on radically different lines. The stage was one of sys- 
tematic mitigation of what was essentially retributive 
punitive justice with attempt at systematic adjustment 
of penalties to a metaphysical theory of restoring the 
balance of a jural order disturbed by intentional wrong- 
doing. The social interest in the individual life was 
thought of only in terms of maintaining the general se- 
curity against abuse of official power. 

A third stage was beginning before 1900. But the 
movement which marks a new stage has been increasingly 
strong in the past three decades. Courts no longer read 
a necessity of ‘‘a guilty mind”’ into all penal legislation. 
They do not insist rigidly on strict construction of penal 
statutes. They are no longer jealous of administrative 
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agencies nor unwilling to cooperate with social workers, 
nor disposed to ignore organized private agencies pro- 
moting improvement in penal legislation and administra- 
tion. The stage of substitutes for revenge and the stage 
of retribution adjusted to the offense have been suc- 
ceeded by one of individualized treatment of the offender 
and of the potential offender in order to maintain the 
general security so far as possible by prevention, and 
maintain the individual life by rehabilitation. 

One conspicuous gain seems to stand out in the con- 
fusion, bewilderment and skepticism of thought in the 
social sciences of today. At any rate, we are giving over 
the idea that there is one absolutely right way for every 
process, that things must inevitably be this or that, that 
we must of necessity choose once for all between op- 
posites or logical contradictories. In the recent mode 
of thought which refuses to be driven to absolute choice 
between one side of human existence in civilized society 
and another, simply because when developed to the full 
they seem logically incompatible, we are shown a way 
out from one of the vexed questions about which jurists 
have contended from the time of the Greek philosophers 
of social control. 


A Twofold Task 


Today we recognize frankly the condition of internal 
conflict which more than anything else has stood in the 
way of effectiveness of criminal law. On the one hand 
a body of criminal law is made up of rules prohibiting 
specific items of conduct, or as it is more commonly put 
nowadays, threats of specific penal consequences in case 
specific things are done or other specific things are not 
done. On the other hand it is made up of checks and 
limitations on the enforcement of those prohibitings or 
making good of those threats and so on the activity of 
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those who are charged with enforcement. Indeed, his- 
torically criminal law begins with a regime of checks and 
limitations upon popular or magisterial treatment of of- 
fenders rather than with a body of prohibitory com- 
mands or threats defining wrongdoings. Each of these 
two sides of the administration of criminal justice has 
always maintained itself. The one has always proved 
as indispensable as the other. Unregulated individual 
conduct threatens both the general security and the in- 
dividual life. But unchecked exercise of enforcing au- 
thority equally threatens the individual life and so the 
life of all and the general security. This antinomy goes 
back to the twofold task of the legal order, the task of 
upholding the general authority and at the same time 
protecting the individual life. 

Juristic thinking about the legal ordering of society 
has struggled much to reconcile the conflicting demands 
of the need of stability and the need of change. The 
exigencies of the social interest in the general security 
have led men to seek some fixed basis for an absolute 
ordering of human behavior by eternal and immutable 
rules of universal validity by which a firm and stable 
social order might be assured. But law is to govern 
life, and the essence of life is change in the sense of 
constant adjustment to continually changing environ- 
ment. Continual changes in the circumstances of social 
life demand continual new adjustments to the pressure 
of other social interests. Hence what is one of the most 
fundamental of the problems to which jurists have ad- 
dressed themselves has been how to reconcile the idea of 
a fixed body of law affording no scope, or at least a 
minimum of scope, for individual wilfulness on the part 
of officials with the idea of change and growth, and 
making new law and adjustment of official action to the 
facts of particular cases. It has been how to unify the 
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system of legal justice with the facts of administration 
of justice by magistrates. Put concretely, the problem 
becomes one of adjustment between precept and discre- 
tion. It becomes one of adjustment between administra- 
tion of justice by application of an authoritative tech- 
nique to a body of settled precepts (so far as possible) 
or by deductive reasoning from authoritatively fixed 
starting points, or choice between authoritative starting 
points in the light of authoritative received ideals on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, administration without 
such guidance by precepts or starting points or ideals 
according to the more or less trained intuition of ex- 
perienced officials. In the past century we were mistrust- 
ful of officials. We felt we had no guarantee that their 
intuitions of particular cases were grounded in training 
and experience. Today we are mistrustful of precepts 
and principles and received ideals. We doubt whether 
they have the influence upon judicial action which our 
theory attributes to them. We doubt whether justice 
may be reached by means of them as the theory of the 
last century presupposed. At any rate, the significance 
of most of the disputes in the nineteenth century science 
of law lies in their bearing upon this problem in its ulti- 
mate form of adjustment between or reconciliation of 
the general security and the individual human life. 

It is by no means certain that this problem can be 
solved otherwise than by a practical adjustment in the 
time and place based upon experience. According to a 
leading philosopher of law today, the attempt to realize 
justice as the ideal relation between men, through the 
legal ordering of society, is something which cannot be 
wholly achieved. Yet he concedes that the task of the 
law is to make an effective attempt. The moral ideal has 
for its symbol the ideal man. Justice has for its symbol 
the ideal social order. The law, in the sense of the 
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regime of ordering conduct and adjusting relations by 
the systematic application of the forcé of a politically 
organized society, has regard both to morals and to 
justice but is more complex. It involves also, he tells us, 
an idea of an end or purpose of the legal order and one 
of security. But there is more than one possible idea of 
the end of the legal order. It may be freedom, or it 
may be the efficient functioning of the political organiza- 
tion of society in the time and place, or it may be the 
maintaining, furthering, and transmitting of civilization. 
At any rate, we are told, whichever of the three is 
chosen, there is an unavoidable conflict between the end 
of law and justice and security. Whenever we give any 
one of these a full development we impair the others. 
They contradict each other even if each is demanded by 
the idea of law. Somehow we must keep them all in 
mind without derogating from any of them. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


At times we have sought to put the whole emphasis 
upon one of these. Then by way of reaction we have 
sought to put the whole emphasis upon the other. We 
have tried solution of the problem in terms of the one 
and then have turned about to seek solution in terms of 
the other. Hard as men have tried, they have never been 
able to suppress either element or to exclude either per- 
manently from an important place in social control. 
Legal history shows a constant swinging back and forth 
from an extreme reliance upon systematic administration 
of justice according to legal precepts developed and ap- 
plied by an authoritative technique, and an unsystematic 
administration according to the will of magistrates or 
administrative officials for the time being. With the 
general security in mind, men call for the one. With the 
individual life in mind, if it is really in mind and not re- 
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ferred to the general security, they call for the other. 

Just now talk is wholly about individualization of jus- 
tice. Not so long ago, after an era of overindividual- 
ization, the talk was of making the judicial and the ad- 
ministrative processes stable, uniform, and predictable. 
Now there is talk that stability, uniformity, and predict- 
ability are myth or superstition, or pious wish. Then 
it was held with no less assurance that all power was 
corrupting, and that absolute power was absolutely cor- 
rupting, and hence that life, liberty, and property could 
only be secure under standing laws administered by an 
independent judiciary. There is need of bearing this in 
mind. If the nineteenth century carried the ideas of cer- 
tainty and uniformity and objectivity too far, it was 
largely in reaction from a time which had carried the 
development of individualization too far. After so many 
eras of oversystematic, overrigid, overlogical justice, 
succeeded by a justice too much at large, is it not time 
that we were seeking some balance or some better bal- 
ance between them? 

For no matter how much we insist upon the one, the 
other comes in, as often as not backhandedly, to disturb 
our system. The nineteenth century thought in terms of 
the general security. Yet in practice it impaired the 
maintenance of the general security by a long series of 
mitigating devices designed to assure the general security 
against official oppression, but in practice securing or 
even oversecuring the individual life. These devices ex- 
tended from the beginning to the end ofa prosecution. 
Probation and parole have seemed to many to be simply 
additional items in the long catalog of these mitigating 
devices. But they are of a wholly different nature. They 
are not mitigating devices, they are individualizing de- 
vices. But it is significant that from time to time there 
is agitation for legislation to introduce some sort of 
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check upon them or preclude them in certain cases, just 
as there has been constant pressure to tighten adminis- 
tration of the mitigating devices. The irreducible con- 
tradiction of which I have spoken is as manifest in 
connection with the most modern devices for individual- 
ization of penal treatment as it was in connection with 
the older system of complete judicial discretion as to 
sentence. We have made a great stride forward. But 
we have not got to the end of development of a cor- 
rective justice adequate to the ends of social control in 
the civilization of today. 


The Tradition of Non-cooperation 


There is no need of recounting the history of the 
origin and development of a socialized criminal justice 
in this country. The main steps, the juvenile court, the 
domestic relations court, probation, parole, and the inde- 
terminate sentence, are well known to you. Let us look 
rather at certain details of this development in relation 
to the whole administration of justice. What perhaps is 
most striking is the growth of cooperation of agencies 
of every description with each other and with courts and 
probation officers and the agencies of prosecution and 
penal treatment. Here is one of the most encouraging 
signs of breaking away from the traditional slot-machine 
theory of judicial tribunals. As I said on another oc- 
casion a decade ago, ‘“‘A tradition, sometimes amounting 
to a settled habit, of non-cooperation begins in the lo- 
cality at the bottom of the administrative scale. It is 
manifest in lack of cooperation of administrative officials 
in the same locality with each other; in lack of coopera- 
tion among the independent detecting and investigating 
agencies in the same locality; in frequent lack of co- 
operation between local prosecutors and local courts; in 
friction between local courts and local administrative off- 
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cials, and in lack of cooperation of court with court, or 
even of judge with judge in the local court.”’ Nor does 
this tradition of non-cooperation stop here. There is 
the same disinclination to cooperate as between locality 
and state, between state and state, between state agencies 
and federal agencies, and between governmental and 
non-governmental agencies. In the past decade progress 
has been made. Indeed, there have been beginnings of 
conscious and systematic cooperation. But the tradition 
is obstinate and is still a serious hindrance to enforce- 
ment of criminal law in the United States. If the coop- 
eration which has developed in connection with probation 
in many places and in some particulars falls short of 
what is desirable, nevertheless, when we consider what 
probation has had to contend with—the novelty of judi- 
cial cooperation with non-judicial agencies of govern- 
ment, the even greater novelty of judicial cooperation 
with private agencies, the effect of our doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers in making courts feel themselves in- 
stitutions apart, and the long-settled habit of each agency 
of government pursuing its independent course—when 
we consider these difficulties we must admit that in pro- 
bation, where best conducted, there has been a radical 
and highly encouraging change. 

Jurists have learned to insist that there are limits of 
effective legal action. The common lay saying, when 
something is wrong, “there ought to be a law against 
it,” expresses an attitude on the part of the public which 
has made much trouble for courts and prosecutors. The 
law is not equal to the whole task of social control. Cer- 
tainly the whole task may not be carried on simply by 
legislative enactment and judicial application of sections 
of a penal code. Delinquency presents a problem far too 
complex to be dealt with by any single method. Hence 
in this field cooperation is peculiarly called for and is 
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called for in a very wide field. It is something for jurist 
and criminologist and student of government and social 
worker to be thinking about. If a socialized criminal 
justice is to achieve all that it may, we must be thinking 
about more than cooperation of judge and probation 
oficer and social worker. These must cooperate, or at 
least be prepared to cooperate with the community or- 
ganizer, the social engineer, the progressive educator, 
the social coordinator, the health officer, the clergyman 
and the public-spirited promoter of legislation. 


A New Spirit 

Nor are the difficulties in promoting cooperation all 
that we have to consider. We are in the province of 
administration, and so are confronted with all the dif_f- 
culties encountered in every direction in developing ad- 
ministration in a land and among a people whose political 
and legal tradition knew little or nothing of it and was 
formerly frankly hostile to it. To join public school and 
public agencies of preventive justice in a systematic course 
of dealing with the causes and conditions of juvenile 
delinquency and of treating individual delinquents, even 
if at first accomplished in a limited number of localities, 
is a significant achievement. To bring it about that judges 
and probation officers and public school teachers work 
together efficiently, as together exercising the royal func- 
tion of parens patriae, means that a new spirit has been 
developed to replace the sharp lines which governed in 
the English-speaking world until the last two decades. 
Moreover, it is gratifying to note that the technique and 
the organized experience of such cooperation have grown 
from or have sprung up about unofficial voluntary social 
work. Such a development is characteristically Anglo- 
American. It is the traditional way of doing things in 
the English-speaking world. We habitually do things in 
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this way, by voluntary private initiative rather than by 
official action. It is, not likely, in view of the American 
tradition of non-cooperation, that it could have been 
worked out anywhere near so well under purely official 
auspices. It has been brought about chiefly by trial and 
error on the part of those who did it for its own sake, 
not as part of an official routine. 

Yet cooperation is a means. The end is systematic 
individualization of treatment of delinquents, and here 
we run into a certain inherent contradiction between sys- 
tem and individualization, which is a source of difficulty 
in every field of the administration of justice. It is espe- 
cially a source of difficulty in the field of punitive justice. 
If we work out a system of making penal treatment fit 
the crime, we risk losing sight of the individual de- 
linquent in pursuit of system. If we look only at the 
individual delinquent, we risk losing system in pursuit 
of individual treatment and lose the objectivity which is 
demanded when we are constraining the individual by 
the force of politically organized society. It comes down 
to the reconciling of the general security with the indi- 
vidual life, which as I have said, is a fundamental prob- 
lem of the whole legal order. 

System and method have a tendency to degenerate into 
perfunctory routine. Hence the exigencies of system, re- 
quired to secure the individual life against arbitrary sub- 
jection to the will of the magistrate, become irksome to 
administrative officials. When I conducted the survey of 
criminal justice in Cleveland in 1922, I found that a 
tendency to perfunctory routine infested every stage of 
a criminal prosecution from police investigation to the 
ultimate penal treatment. It has brought about unhappy 
results in connection with every improvement in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. Nevertheless, as I look 
back over something more than a generation of associa- 
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tion with social work in connection with American legal 
and judicial methods, the fact stands out. We have in 
that relatively short time accomplished a very great deal. 

In the development of a socialized criminal justice in 
the United States we have had little help from any Amer- 
ican technique of administration. Our significant American 
administrative agencies are no older and many of them 
not as old as the significant agencies of individualized 
penal treatment. American administrative technique, so 
far as it relates to what is called the quasi-judicial func- 
tion, has yet to be developed. Fortunately however, in 
one important field we have had ample guidance from 
the methods and recorded and traditional experience of 
courts of equity. Juvenile probation is, I need hardly 
say, not a mode of penal treatment nor a substitute for 
punishment. It is a mode of exercising the authority of 
the state as parens patriae. It may be conceded that the 
parent may have at times to administer what the com- 
mon law called reasonable correction to the child. No 
doubt there is often a corrective element in judicial treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders. But the spirit is that of the 
parent rather than that of the ruler. As to adult proba- 
tion it is otherwise. There we are in the province of a 
court of law with criminal jurisdiction, not in that of a 
court of equity. Hence it may well be, as the books in- 
dicate, that the social service of the courts lags because 
in our system the technique of administration in all fields 
of adjudication lags more or less, and the technique of 
this particular kind of administration has had to be 
worked out with no model. In the juvenile court the 
power to utilize and cooperate with private agencies is 
a very useful incident of the discretion of a court of 
equity. In the criminal court, probation is an individual- 
ization of penal treatment. Thus it involves an individ- 
ualizing of judicial action and a socialization (as it is 
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called) of procedure quite out of line with the traditions 
of such courts. Indeed, the very organization no less 
than the atmosphere of a common-law criminal tribunal 
is ill-adapted to such things. But we have made great 
progress when the matter is looked at in comparison with 
the last century and for the country as a whole. This is 
especially true, for the reason just suggested, in the pro- 
cedure of the juvenile court, even if it is still not always 
and everywhere all that we could wish. The call for such 
tribunals arose so suddenly, there was so little experience 
on which to go, that with all allowance for some failures 
(mostly due, I suspect, to deficient equipment, overload- 
ing of officials, and inadequate provisions for personnel ) 
these courts must be pronounced outstanding examples of 
American institutional inventiveness. Their problems are 
those of all administrative adjudication. Their advan- 
tages are those of administrative agencies generally. 
Cases are or ought to be treated as unique. The tribunal 
acts largely on investigation and report to the judge 
rather than on a controversial trial of the facts. But 
historically these very things were done by courts of 
equity. Some juvenile courts use referees who are the 
equivalent of masters in chancery. The whole procedure 
has the flexibility and adjustability of the classical Eng- 
lish equity. 
Court Organization 

But at this point we are given pause. Just because the 
procedure is so flexible and the scope for personal dis- 
cretion and individualization of treatment is so great, it 
is imperative that the judges who sit in these courts be 
exceptionally qualified. Bad consequences have flowed in 
more than one locality from the unfortunate practice of 
rotation which prevails so generally in American judicial 
organization. There was more of this in the last century 
than there is now. But it is still true in too many juris- 
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dictions, in courts of first instance with a number of co- 
ordinate judges, that they sit successively in turn in civil 
jury cases, equity cases, criminal cases, and divorce pro- 
ceedings. Thus each has to learn what he may by a brief 
experience as to the art of handling special classes of 
judicial work only to pass to some other special class 
where he must learn in a short time a new art. Partly 
this practice of rotation grew out of the pioneer faith 
in individual versatility characteristic of our formative 
era. But I have heard it charged that a controlling rea- 
son often was that judges, in a bench nominated at direct 
primaries and elected for short terms, hoped to use 
judgeships in courts of general jurisdiction of first in- 
stance as stepping stones to Congress, and so desired to 
move about from one type of case to another so as to 
form a wide acquaintance with the bar and with litigants. 
Judges excellently qualified for some forms of judicial 
work, exactly because they are so qualified are not 
adapted to the wholly different work of administration. 
Adult probation has suffered from the form of court 
organization in more than one jurisdiction. It calls par- 
ticularly for judicial experience and intuition developed 
therefrom. An organization of courts of first instance 
under a competent and responsible judicial chief admin- 
istrator, with power to assign judges to the work for 
which they are best fitted and see to it that the whole 
judicial power is used to the best advantage, would go 
far to obviate shortcomings in our individualization of 
criminal justice which have been much complained of. 
What is done by the typical common-law judge, de- 
ciding controversies as to property or contract or civil 
injuries, is likely to be reviewed on appeal and his mis- 
takes are subject to correction. Then, too, what he does 
is subject to vigilant scrutiny by the bar. The judge in 
the juvenile court is not subject to these checks, nor is 
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it easy to find how effective and yet not embarrassing 
checks can be devised. Certainly we cannot subject judi- 
cial action in juvenile courts nor in adult probation to 
administrative supervision. It is not merely that the con- 
stitutional separation of powers is in the way. Experience 
in England and in the colonies before the Revolution 
has shown the paramount importance of an independent 
judiciary. As the powers of a court of equity belong to 
the juvenile court, there is ample analogy for judicial 
administrative supervision. As to the criminal courts, 
something like the general superintendence of the court 
of King’s Bench might be invoked by analogy. At any 
rate, the exigencies of adult probation only reinforce 
what the demands of every type of judicial business are 
making an insistent question today. How to organize 
effective supervision of the administrative work of a mod- 
ern court, to coordinate it with supervision of the purely 
judicial work of the tribunal, and to do these things 
without hampering either administration or adjudication 
is not the least of the problems confronting the law- 
makers of the immediate future. 

I suppose that criminology would regard individualized 
penal treatment as in the final analysis part of a larger 
question of prevention. But from the practical stand- 
point of court and lawyer and probation officer and social 
worker we may look on individualization as an end and 
seek to make the best of what we have succeeded in doing 
in that direction. One of the chief preventive agencies 
is the police, and special police technique for handling 
juvenile cases has been urged, and I can conceive of pro- 
posals for special police training with respect to problems 
of adult probation. But the police have already as much 
cast upon them as we may reasonably expect of them. 
If we ask for enlightened common sense in cooperation 
with probation officers and the juvenile and criminal 
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courts, we shall have gone as far as is reasonably prac- 
ticable. 

When anything is committed to the law, and we com- 
mit more to the law every day, there is a tendency to 
deal with it in the traditional legal way. Perhaps this 
tendency is not wholly an evil. We have to make a prac- 
tical adjustment between general principles and particu- 
lar rules, between handling cases by a method of types 
and treating them as unique. The demands of unique 
treatment of individual cases must be tempered by safe- 
guards called for by the social interest. in the general 
security. We seek to maintain the general security by 
fixed categories, exact provisions as to jurisdiction and 
detailed rules attaching definite penal treatment to defi- 
nite detailed states of fact. For individualization we rely 
today almost wholly upon probation. But effective pro- 
bation must be more than surveillance. We must recog- 
nize that in the urban industrial society of today the 
household, the church, and the neighborhood are no 
longer the effective agencies of social control which they 
were in the rural, agricultural society of our formative 
era. Nor have newer secular agencies of social control, 
the public school, industrial organizations, social institu- 
tions, developed sufficiently in this direction to yield ef- 
fective substitutes. Hence we must stress the importance 
of legal and official cooperation with extra-legal and pri- 
vate agencies of every sort. A modern organization of 
courts, and enlightened and experienced personnel, equal 
to utilizing the possibilities of such cooperation, are 
clearly indicated. The problem is not the same for every 
part of the land. Conditions vary greatly and standard 
schemes and model laws often require not a little adap- 
tation to local situations. But of one thing we may be 
sure. A court organization into which, on the one hand, 
individualized criminal justice will fit without friction or 
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waste, and in which on the other hand, it may attain its 
purpose with a maximum effectiveness, must be a large 
item in our program. 


Effective Method 


A lawyer must be expected to speak in such a connec- 
tion about the development of method in socialized crim- 
inal justice. Perhaps method involves a danger of per- 
functory routine. But blundering trial and error on the 
part of each particular magistrate and probation officer 
involves learning at the expense of the social interest in 
the individual life which we are seeking to secure. There 
are many things which method cannot cure. It cannot 
supply a clear understanding of the job. It cannot insure 
intelligent cooperation between court and probation off- 
cer. It cannot develop a reliable intuition nor insure a 
proper utilization of the data it requires to be gathered. 
Yet it can, when wisely devised and wisely applied, go 
far to make the whole system and all its parts effective. 
In reading the books of today in comparison with those 
of a generation ago, I have been struck with the advance 
that has been made in this respect. It is instructive to 
study the methods which have been worked out from dif- 
ferent points of view and for different purposes and to 
note how they respond to practical conditions of time 
and locality, as methods ought to do. It is instructive 
to see how they are being coordinated and criticized, not 
only from the point of view from which they were de- 
vised, but from other points of view and from the point 
of view of the whole. Individualization of penal treat- 
ment is not an isolated subject. It is part of one of the 
great problems of the science of law—the problem of 
adjusting relations and ordering conduct in accordance 
with a body of authoritative grounds of or guides to 
decision developed and applied by an authoritative tech- 
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nique, or on the other hand, an adjusting and ordering 
by magistrates without such guidance. This problem takes 
many forms—the relation of the traditional element in 
law to the imperative element; the relation of judicial 
empiricism to conscious lawmaking; the relation of rea- 
son and science to command and will; the relation of 
common law and legislation; the old problem of the dis- 
tinction between or relation of laws and morals; the 
distinction of law and equity; the relative provinces of 
court and jury, the controversy as to fixed rule or wide 
discretion in procedure. The science of law has struggled 
with these questions from the beginning. It is likely to 
struggle with them for a long time to come. It must not 
be expected, therefore, that a new stage of socialized 
criminal justice will dispose of its particular phase of 
this fundamental problem in its beginnings. This much 
may be said confidently. However much we may be dis- 
satisfied with American criminal law and criminal pro- 
cedure in action in the society of today, in its newest and 
most characteristic feature, something of our own make, 
it has taken the lead in the development of a technique 
and in overcoming obstacles which still confront admin- 
istration of criminal justice by the traditional methods. 


— 


Community Organization and 
Crime Prevention 


EDWARD HaypDon 
Program Director, Chicago Area Project 


ELINQUENCY prevention is a matter which de- 

serves increasing public attention today. I welcome 

the opportunity to review with you some of the experi- 

ences which we have had in the Chicago Area Project in 

developing programs of delinquency prevention in low 
income communities in Chicago. 

The Chicago Area Project was organized in 1932 by 
Clifford R. Shaw with the support of Chicago business 
men and civic leaders who were convinced, as a result of 
studies carried on by Mr. Shaw and the staff of the de- 
partment of research sociology of the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, that there was urgent need for the de- 
velopment of more effective programs for the treatment 
and prevention of delinquency in low income areas of 
the city. 

The project was established to test the basic assump- 
tion that a significant contribution toward delinquency 
prevention and the solution of related social and economic 
problems of the low income neighborhoods in Chicago 
and other large American cities, could be made through 
stimulating and assisting, by financial means and other- 
wise, the local residents of these areas to organize con- 
structive programs in their communities and to deal more 
effectively with their neighborhood problems; and 
through correlating these self-help efforts on the part 
of the community residents with the efforts of public and 
private local and citywide groups, organizations and 
agencies engaged in community welfare work. 
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An important research study leading to the develop- 
ment of the project was Delinquency Areas,’ published 
in 1929 by members of the staff of the department of 
sociology and the Behavior Research Fund. This was a 
report of the distribution of home addresses of more 
than 100,000 truants, delinquents and older offenders, 
dealt with by the Chicago police and court officials dur- 
ing the thirty year period from 1899 to 1928. It was 
apparent from this study that the proportion of truants, 
delinquents and icriminals varied widely in different sec- 
tions of the city. Disproportionately high rates of de- 
linquency were characteristic of the low income areas 
located near the central business district and centers of 
heavy industry, while low rates prevailed in the outlying 
residential communities of higher economic status. In 
some areas between 15 and 25 per cent of the boys 
ten to seventeen years of age were dealt with by the 
police as delinquents in a single year, while in others 
less than one per cent of the same age group was so 
involved. 

‘Further analysis of these data revealed the significant 
fact that the large volume of truancy, delinquency and 
crime has persisted in Chicago’s low income neighbor- 
hoods despite successive changes in the nationality and 
racial composition of the populations residing therein. 
In some areas the population changed from Irish to 
German to Swedish, and later to Italian or Polish, yet 
delinquency rates remained constantly high. All of the 
foreign groups that have successively occupied these areas 
have been confronted with the same serious problem of 
delinquency among their children. As each group pros- 
pered and moved to better outlying residential neighbor- 
hoods, delinquency among their children decreased. These 
facts support the assumption that the greater volume of 


1Clifford R. Shaw Delinquency Areas University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929 
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delinquency in low income areas results from conditions 
which obtain in the community rather than from any in- 
herent delinquency-producing qualities of the population. 


The Tradition of Delinquency 


Other evidence gathered over a period of twenty years 
in the form of autobiographies and personal documents 
secured from delinquents has indicated that delinquency 
among children in these areas exists in the form of a 
social tradition or heritage. It is most often group be- 
havior, passed on from individual to individual, from 
group to group, and from one generation of boys to 
another. Boys learn to steal and acquire the techniques 
essential to stealing, through contacts with other persons 
in the play groups, gangs, street corner crowds, and other 
community groups. These organizations come into being 
spontaneously and derive their power and influence from 
the fact that they are natural products of dynamic forces 
in the community life and because they provide protec- 
tion, security, recognition, and other basic satisfactions 
to their members. 

It has become increasingly apparent that delinquency 
and crime are intimately bound up with and related to 
social and economic conditions in the community and 
larger city. Attempts to cope with delinquency must 
therefore be of a broad nature, designed to effect con- 
structive alterations in those aspects of the life and or- 
ganization of the community which give rise to it. 

Society has long recognized the great need for con- 
structively altering the physical, economic and social con- 
ditions in low income areas. Public and private institu- 
tions and agencies performing a diversity of functions 
have been established to effect these changes. Yet despite 
the persistent and laborious efforts of schools, parks, 
playgrounds, social settlements, boys’ clubs, health and 
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family agencies, housing authorities, probation and parole 
systems, benefit societies, and other organizations, the 
volume of delinquency and crime in these areas as mea- 
sured by official statistics has not been reduced. 


Court Failures 


Methods now employed for treating boys already de- 
linquent have likewise not yielded the results desired. 
This fact is amply demonstrated in a followup study 
made of a sample of the boys who appeared in the juve- 
nile court of Chicago on petitions alleging delinquency 
during the year 1920. By 1940, 52 per cent of the boys 
in this group who appeared in court only once during 
1920 had adult criminal records; 66.2 per cent of those 
who appeared in court twice had such records; and 73.5 
per cent of those who appeared three times had acquired 
records for adult crime. Of those who appeared four 
times or more in the juvenile court in 1920, 89.7 per cent 
had records of adult crime, exclusive of traffic violations. 
These percentages represent only facts revealed by check- 
ing against official records in Chicago and Illinois. The 
proportion of court delinquents who later became crim- 
inals would probably have been somewhat higher had 
records been secured from other states. A similar fol- 
lowup study of boys who appeared in this juvenile court 
in 1930 reveals percentages closely approximating those 
in the 1920 study. 

While these facts are conclusive evidence of a need for 
the development of more satisfactory programs of treat- 
ment for delinquent boys in Chicago, it would be short- 
sighted to attribute failures of present treatment methods 
to the juvenile court. Boys who appear in the court are 
already the failures of institutions in the local neighbor- 
hoods and it is probably too much to expect the juvenile 
court to perform a task which families, communities, and 
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numerous other institutions and organizations have failed 
to accomplish. 


Residents in Action 


Since relatively high rates of delinquency have been 
characteristic of low income areas in Chicago for more 
than four decades, there is good reason to believe that 
this condition will continue to exist unless constructive 
changes are made in the conditions of life in these areas. 
While certain of these changes probably cannot take 
place in local neighborhoods except as more general 
changes occur in our social order, there is hope that 
greatly improved opportunities and services can be made 
available-to children in these areas through the develop- 
ment of programs involving the active participation of 
local community residents. The development of such pro- 
grams entails a transition from traditional methods of 
charity and philanthropy to one in which the people of 
low income neighborhoods become the chief participants 
in the study of their community problems, the formula- 
tion of goals and purposes, the determination of policies, 
and the operation of activities programs. 

It was on the basis of the foregoing studies and re- 
search into the nature and extent of juvenile delinquency 
and crime that the Chicago Area Project was organized. 
The five basic principles which have governed the work 
of the project may be briefly described as follows: 

First, the local community area or neighborhood is 
the unit of operation. Thus far, activities have been de- 
veloped in six small geographic areas, varying in size 
from approximately one-half square mile to two and 
one-half square miles, with populations ranging from 
10,000 to 50,000. The work is developed upon a local 
neighborhood basis because it is assumed that delinquency 
is a product of communitywide conditions and forces, and 
must be dealt with as a community problem. 
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Secondly, the planning and management of the pro- 
gram in each area is the responsibility of a committee 
composed of representative local citizens. The member- 
ship of these committees includes members of churches, 
societies, labor unions, trades and professions, business 
groups, athletic clubs and a miscellany of other groups 
and organizations. These committees function as boards 
of directors and assume full responsibility for spon- 
soring and managing all aspects of the community pro- 
grams. 


This placing of responsibility for the planning and 
managing of the program in the hands of local residents 
stands in sharp contrast to traditional procedures where- 
by many institutions and programs operating in such areas 
have been controlled and managed by boards of directors 
whose members resided for the most part in outlying 
and privileged areas of the city. In the programs de- 
veloped by the Area Project the local residents are both 
the servers and the served. Although they may be de- 
pendent upon sources of financial support outside the 
community, they assume full leadership in the manage- 
ment of their welfare activities. They are participants in 
a creative enterprise in which their talents, capacities, 
and energies find opportunity for expression in socially 
significant affairs of the neighborhood. Instead of suffer- 
ing the humiliations which are often entailed in receiving 
philanthropy, they achieve a real sense of self-reliance, 
preserve their self-respect and enhance their status among 
their neighbors by contributing their time and energy to 
the creation of better opportunities for their own chil- 
dren. The project program is therefore a development 
by the people within a local neighborhood, rather than 
a ready-made program or institution imposed upon the 
neighborhood from the outside. It seeks to build solidar- 
ity and unity of sentiment and attitude among the people 
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by encouraging them to work together toward common 
objectives. 

/ The third principle in the Chicago Area Project is 
“that of employing local residents as workers in the pro- 
gram. Insofar as practicable the staff in each area is re- 
cruited in the local community. These workers have rela- 
tionships with local organizations, institutions, groups 
and persons which are of great value in promoting pro- 
grams of social action. Employment of local workers 
serves to involve the neighborhood more closely in the 
program and gives employment to local residents. 
Through institutes and training courses the local leaders 
secure the specialized knowledge and skills necessary to 
their program work. 

The emphasis placed upon using local residents does 
not in any way minimize the value of using skilled, spe- 
cially trained workers. By operating in conjunction with 
or through the committees of local residents the profes- 
sional worker in the community has a chance to translate 


more effectively his special knowledge into the thinking, 
planning and practices of the neighborhood people. While 
there is much that the lay resident can learn from the 
professional, it is equally true that the professional can 
learn from the lay resident. For most effective com- 
munity work both should work cooperatively together. 


Utilizing All Resources 


.-The fourth principle is that of utilizing and coordi- 
nating all of the community resources in developing the 
work in each area. The committee of local residents is 
encouraged to seek the cooperation of churches, schools, 
recreation centers, labor unions, industries, societies, clubs 
and other social groups, in a program of concerted action 
for the improvement of the neighborhood. The mothers 
and fathers participating in the citizens’ committee there- 
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by become the focal point around which the services of 
welfare agencies in the community are coordinated. 

/Y Finally, it has been an established policy of the project 
that all publicity concerning the activities in the neigh- 
borhood be controlled by the local committees, and all 
credit for accomplishments in connection with the pro- 
gram be given to the local residents and the organizations 
and agencies cooperating with them. The board of di- 
rectors and staff of the project function as aids to the 
neighborhood committees, and the work of the project 
has not been publicized except as reports of the work 
have been released by the local committees. 

The Area Project is now operating in six areas in Chi- 
cago. These are the Russell Square community, located 
adjacent to the steel mills in South Chicago; the Near 
West Side just west of the central business district; the 
Near North Side just to the north of the downtown dis- 
rict; the Near Northwest Side; Hegewisch, an industrial 
area at the extreme southeast end of the city; and a sec- 
tion of the large Negro community on Chicago’s South 
Side. In two of these areas the populations are predom- 
inantly Polish, in three predominantly Italian, and in the 
sixth, largely Negro. The programs in Russell Square, 
the Near West Side, and the Near North Side have been 
in operation for a number of years and the other three 
programs have been established during the last two years 
in response to urgent requests from groups of local resi- 
dents in the districts. 


Committee Membership 


In each area a local community committee has been 
organized including insofar as possible persons repre- 
senting all organizations and groups functioning in the 
area. In two of the neighborhoods the nucleus for the 
community committee was found among the lay leaders 
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in the local parishes. In the Near North Side the neigh- 
borhood committee was built around a nucleus of men 
who had been together for more than fifteen years in a 
social and athletic club. Wherever possible an effort has 
been made to utilize the existing natural organizations 
of local people. 

Each of the local committees has a membership rang- 
ing from one hundred to five hundred persons. The work 
of the committees is carried on through subcommittees, 
each of which takes responsibility for planning and man- 
aging a particular phase of the program. Doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, truck drivers, skilled and unskilled laborers, 
members of churches, societies, clubs and labor unions 
participate together in these community organizations. 

These committees of local people are fundamentally 
different in their character from many community coun- 
cils which are largely composed of agency representa- 
tives. They are also to be differentiated from business 
organizations and improvement associations, which are 
often limited in their membership to business and pro- 
fessional men. In the committees which have been as- 
sisted by the Chicago Area Project, common residents of 
the community have a chance to participate in the formu- 
lation and promotion of the program regardless of their 
economic status, educational training, and the importance 
of their position in the neighborhood. 

The validity, effectiveness, and merit of the project 
procedure have been demonstrated by the many specific 
accomplishments of local residents in the several areas. 
These accomplishments have been in recreation, educa- 
tion, health and sanitation, housing, employment, camp- 
ing and several other fields. 

In Russell Square the local residents secured the co- 
operation of St. Michael’s Church in developing a fully 
equipped boys’ club serving more than a thousand boys 
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and girls, in the basement of the parochial school at- 
tached to the church. In the Near North Side the com- 
mittee secured the cooperation of two local parks of the 
Chicago Park District and three local parishes, and estab- 
lished other centers in vacant stores in developing a com- 
prehensive communitywide recreation program involving 
more than twenty-five hundred children. In all the areas 
the local committees have fostered the development of 
recreational and educational programs, including athletic 
tournaments, table games, handicrafts, educational tours 
and trips, movies, parties, and special entertainments and 
club activities for children. 

The committees of local residents have taken an active 
part in organizing and promoting Scouting activities 
which were noticeably lacking when the program began. 
In several of the neighborhoods there was not a single 
registered Scout. In four areas where the local residents 
have actively promoted Scouting among the children, 
there are now more than seven hundred and fifty regis- 
tered Scouts and Cubs. In this effort the committees 
have had the cooperation of the Chicago Council of Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Summer Camping 


In all of the areas the local residents have taken an 
interest in providing greater summer camping opportuni- 
ties for children. In Russell Square the residents, 
through their own efforts, raised funds, purchased twenty- 
six acres of land, and constructed their own camp ac- 
commodating forty children. The West Side Community 
Committee, in cooperation with Our Lady of Pompeii 
Church, raised $4000 in the neighborhood for the pur- 
chase of forty-four acres of woodland, where they are 
now building a camp. In both communities the actual 
construction work on the camp has been done by volun- 
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teers from the community. The North Side Civic Com- 
mittee has for the past five years utilized facilities made 
available by the Salvation Army and conducted a camp 
for two weeks, caring for four hundred boys for one 
week each. In all of these camping enterprises the man- 
agement, supervision, and staffing of the camp are en- 
tirely the responsibility of the committees of local 
people. 

The residents have also taken constructive action with 
reference to health, housing, sanitation, and other civic 
improvement problems in their districts. The West Side 
Community Committee in cooperation with neighbor- 
hood agencies launched a campaign for cleaner streets 
and alleys, and successfully distributed by selling at cost 
more than three thousand garbage cans to property own- 
ers and tenants in the area. When the Chicago Housing 
Authority launched plans for a housing project on the 
Near North Side, the North Side Civic Committee or- 
ganized community action and submitted proposals for 
the revision of the project plans, several of which were 
adopted, thereby making the contemplated project much 
more in keeping with community needs. Committees in 
several of the areas have been effective in helping to bring 
about physical improvements in schools, public parks and 
other neighborhood public services. 

In one of the neighborhoods the local people found 
that there had been eight different principals at one of 
their neighborhood schools in a period of seven years. 
This constant turnover in school personnel was a disad- 
vantage to their children. The local committee ap- 
proached the school authorities and succeeded in securing 
a new principal who has now been in the position for 
six consecutive years and has effected many beneficial 
changes in the school. 

All of these activities are designed to bring about im- 
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provement in the environment of children in the districts. 
In addition to the general program the committees have 
developed programs for the supervision of truant, delin- 
quent, and problem children, and adult parolees. In this 
phase of activity the committees cooperate with the juve- 
nile police officers, juvenile court probation officers, state 
parole agents and other officials. In treatment of a case 
of delinquency an effort is made to enlist the active co- 
operation of parents, companions, teachers, and all others 
having intimate contact with the boy. Delinquents and 
nondelinquents alike are encouraged to participate in the 
recreational, educational, and camping programs which 
have been established. 

In Russell Square the number of boys arrested in 
1940 was two thirds less than the average number ar- 
rested annually during the five years prior to the estab- 
lishment of the program in 1932. Work with adult 
parolees in this area has also been particularly effective. 
In this phase of its program the local committee helps 
the parolee to secure employment, provides opportunities 
to the parolee to become significantly involved in con- 
structive neighborhood enterprises, and keeps in constant 
contact with him to aid him in overcoming the many 
difficulties which confront him in the course of his read- 
justment. 


Sources of Help 


The work of the Chicago Area Project has been made 
possible by generous financial contributions and coopera- 
tive efforts on the part of many organizations and agen- 
cies. Much of the personnel for developing the work 
has been provided by the State Department of Public 
Welfare and the Institute for Juvenile Research. Sub- 
stantial financial aid has been contributed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Behavior Research Fund, Wieboldt 
Foundation, Chicago Community Trust, and Chicago 
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Community Fund. Aid in the form of services has been 
provided by such cooperating agencies as the Chicago 
Park District, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago 
Police Department, State Division of Supervision of 
Parolees, Salvation Army, Chicago Council of Boy Scouts 
of America, Juvenile Court of Cook County, Work Pro- 
jects Administration, National Youth Administration, 
Juvenile Protective Association, Council of Social Agen- 
cies of Chicago, Catholic Youth Organization, and many 
parishes and other local institutions and agencies in the 
several areas. 

The specific achievements of the program in the 
various areas have been such as to indicate that much 
might be accomplished toward delinquency prevention by 
the enlargement of the scope of activities in these com- 
munities and the extension of similar self-help programs 
to other districts which furnish a disproportionate num- 
ber of truant, delinquent and criminal offenders. It is 
our conviction that such efforts are indispensable in the 
attempt to prevent delinquency and crime. 
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A State Plan for Delinquency Prevention 


LowELL JUILLIARD CARR 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan 
Director, Michigan Child Guidance Institute 


NY state plan for delinquency prevention must come 

to terms with four very tough conditions. First is 

the fact that no state and no community anywhere in the 
United States has ever been psychologically prepared 
or socially organized to utilize more than a small frac- 
tion of the scientific knowledge and the technical skills 
available for the control of deviant behavior on a scale 
even remotely approaching the scope of the problem 
itself. That’s tough condition number 1; we simply 
aren’t using the existing scientific and technical tools 
available for doing the job. Tough condition number 2: 
most people, most community leaders, most legislators 
are totally unprepared to face the complexity of delin- 
quency causation. Ordinary Americans want simple an- 
swers. Unconsciously most of them are looking for some- 
one to solve the problem for them by pulling a rabbit out 
of a hat. That’s tough condition number 2; we're still 
hoping for magic. Tough condition number 3: impa- 
tient for quick results and unaware of the complex and 
deep-rooted nature of the emotional and social causes of 
delinquency, legislators and budget directors everywhere 
have provided almost no funds for prevention. They 
have voted millions and millions for prisons and juvenile 
courts and correctional schools—although almost never 
enough for these institutions to do their work on a 
modern level. But for changing the emotional trends 
among tens of thousands of children before they collide 
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with the law, and for controlling the antisocial pressures 
in the environment of these children to reduce the chances 
of their colliding with the law, no legislature has ever 
voted more than an almost invisible fraction of the actual 
tax-paid cost of crime, and only a handful have ever 
voted anything. That’s tough condition number 3; Amer- 
icans haven’t learned to pay for delinquency prevention. 
Tough condition number 4: there are no panaceas. Pet- 
theory solutions are out. No one science, no one dis- 
cipline, no one group of skills alone is enough. More than 
two generations of disappointments have finally driven 
home to serious students of the delinquency problem the 
realization that just as you cannot fight a formidable 
foreign enemy without a complete mobilization of mili- 
tary, economic and civilian resources, so you cannot fight 
antisocial behavior on the home front without a complete 
mobilization of all we have—science, technology, social 
action and social organization. This is tough condi- 
tion number 4; delinquency prevention means all-out 
mobilization of resources. 

We are not using the tools we have, we are still hoping 
for magic, we haven’t learned to pay for prevention, 
and actual prevention calls for nothing less than the 
mobilization of science, technology, social action, and 
social organization—those are the conditions under which 
any state plan must start. 

As I have said, nowhere in the United States is more 
than a trivial fraction of what is known about con- 
trolling behavior actually being used. The average 
school, the average police department, the average ju- 
venile court is not functioning at anywhere near best 
practice. In no city, county or state is everything that 
we know being used intensively enough, widely enough, 
skilfully enough all along the line. ‘From that I con- 
clude that there are three major inadequacies in the 
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conventional approach to delinquency control; the first 
inadequacy consists in a piecemeal approach—the lack 
of an overall plan; the second inadequacy consists in 
the conventional emphasis on techniques and service in- 
stead of on efforts to bring the techniques and service 
into wider use; and the third inadequacy consists in 
the conventional encouragement by many social workers 
and other experts of the lay community’s tendency to 
evade responsibility whenever a young delinquent or a 
young criminal is turned over to an agency or to an 
institution—a conventional encouragement of an attitude 
which says in effect to the expert, “He’s your baby now, 
we're done with him.” I submit to you that the great 
need in the delinquency field has thus shifted from the 
problem of scientific understanding and the problem of 
inventing and perfecting techngiues to the problem of 
getting our expert techniques into wider and wider use 
and to the problem of how the expert can induce the 
lay public to face its own civic responsibilities on a state- 


wide scale. These new problems are problems in social 
action. 


Social Action 


How does social action operate? Through four in- 
strumentalities: education, agitation, organization, and 
pressure or influence. How are its results registered? 
In administrative changes, in personnel changes, in legis- 
lation, and in changes of social organization or social 
structure. 

Now unfortunately most schools, most police depart- 
ments, most juvenile courts, most clinics, and most pri- 
vate agencies are set up to perform specific technical 
functions and not to engage in social action. Schools 
are set up to educate pupils, not parents. Juvenile courts 
apply sanctions to delinquents and not to boards of 
supervisors. Social agencies serve clients and only inci- 
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dentally carry on public relations programs which too 
frequently consist of a few press releases a couple of 
weeks before the annual fund drive. Adult education 
and the mobilization of leadership for continuing and 
definite responsibilities are thus for most agencies extra- 
curricular activities. The conventional emphasis is heav- 
ily on a step-by-step approach and on techniques and 
service, not on an overall attack and on social action. 

So far as I know no state in the Union has yet at- 
tempted to plan an overall attack, much less to plan such 
an attack with a full mobilization of scientific research, 
technical treatment and prevention skills, social action, 
and social organization. In Michigan we have much the 
usual picture of social agencies well developed in a few 
urban centers, and about seven-eighths of the state’s 
counties struggling along without trained probation off- 
cers, without family case work agencies, without guidance 
clinics, without visiting teachers, without any of the mod- 
ern tools needed for the job. You will understand, 
therefore, why when the state in 1937 set up the Michi- 
gan Child Guidance Institute to study causes of delin- 
quency, to study methods of improving treatment, and 
to coordinate the activities of public and private agen- 
cies, and when it placed the Institute not under any of 
the service agencies of the state but under the regents 
of the university as trustees, you will understand, I say, 
when this happened why we felt that the first task con- 
fronting us was to educate the people of our state to the 
importance of the delinquency problem and to the need 
for an overall, mobilized attack. 

The law requires us to provide clinical services for 
children under twenty-one who may be sent to Ann Arbor 
by any responsible person in the state, but to the best 
of our ability we are trying to use our clinical services 
in Ann Arbor and in the field not merely for either 
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diagnosis or treatment but primarily as educational de- 
vices. We regard that as our unique job—research, 
education, leadership, organization—and we are sup- 
porting the efforts of the State Hospital Commission ' 
to extend its child guidance treatment services authorized 
by the last legislature. The state needs more treatment 
clinics, and it is our unique job to help get them by a 
program that uses the clinic to dramatize individual and 
community responsibilities. 

We are following five main lines of attack: first, as 
I have just said, leadership-education through the guid- 
ance clinic operating both in Ann Arbor and in four 
selected counties specifically organized to cooperate with 
us and to carry continuing local responsibility; second, 
leadership education through an environmental control 
project in one underprivileged area of Monroe, a small 
industrial city near Detroit, a project that is now being 
turned over to the community’s own leaders after two 
years and a half as our attention almost of necessity 
shifts to the problems developing around the great Ford 
Willow Run bomber plant, twelve miles east of Ann 
Arbor; third, persistent publicity for the delinquency 
problem in the state; fourth, a continuous effort to co- 
ordinate existing agencies in various communities and to 
enlist the interest and help of power groups throughout 
the state; and finally, research, consisting on the one 
hand of a careful analysis of our case records (now 
numbering nearly 1000) and on the other hand, a de- 
scription of the social processes affecting children in the 
underprivileged fringe area of Monroe. 


Education Through the Clinic 


You may be interested in the use of the clinic as an 
educational device. In Ann Arbor the clinic in charge 
of our psychiatrist, Dr. R. L. Jenkins, supplemented 
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with the services of the psychological clinic of the Rack- 
ham Institute for Human Adjustment, the Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute (the state’s center for the scientific 
study of mental disease) and the University Hospital 
functions mainly as a diagnostic clinic. Treatment, of 
course, is available for certain cases in these other cen- 
ters. Yet even as a diagnostic clinic we achieve some 
educational results by including teachers, county welfare 
agents and others directly interested, in our staff con- 
ferences on cases. 

A broader educational program is carried on by our 
mobile unit, two psychiatric social workers and a psy- 
chologist who work in close cooperation with local com- 
mittees in four selected counties. One of these is Monroe 
county, an arrangement which enables the environmental 
control techniques and the individual adjustment tech- 
niques to be used to some extent on the same people. 
In each of these four counties as a preliminary condition 
for securing clinical services at all, we required the local 
juvenile court, the schools, and the local social agencies 
to cooperate in forming a guidance sponsoring commit- 
tee which elected a county chairman to manage the local 
arrangements for all clinical contacts. He selects the 
cases, sets up the various treatment-planning conferences 
at which local people participate with our staff in plan- 
ning the execution of treatment recommendations, and 
he and the committee are responsible for following 
through on any responsibilities assumed. On the average 
11.5 local persons were involved in a sample of 153 cases 
handled by our mobile unit in 1938-39. Per dollar of 
state money invested we are getting many more cases 
treated indirectly than our one psychiatrist could possibly 
treat directly in more conventional ways, and in addition 
through those participating contacts with over 11 local 
people per case we are getting an educational result un- 
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obtainable otherwise. Incidentally, I might add, we 
have found that when you encourage referral of cases 
while still on an incipient level, six out of seven of those 
cases will be treatable with a fair measure of success 
by the clinic indirectly through social workers, local 
teachers, local physicians, local recreation leaders, etc., 
and only about one out of the seven will need treatment 
through direct personal psychiatric therapy. 


Environmental Control 


So much for clinical procedures as educational devices. 
The project for environmental control through the de- 
velopment of local leadership in Monroe has been under 
way for two and a half years. Monroe, a city of 18,000 
about half way between Detroit and Toledo, is the second 
oldest city in Michigan, and its underprivileged east 
side, most of it beyond the tracks, consists of some 1300 
families of seventeen assorted nationalities and races, 
most of them employed in local paper mills and forty 
per cent of them from the hills of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. One member of our staff, Wallace Watt, has 
been living in this area since 1939, using Clifford Shaw’s 
techniques of winning acceptance, discovering natural 
leaders and gradually stimulating civic consciousness 
among these people. The results have been surprising. 
The east siders have organized their own East Side 
Neighborhood Association around their Lincoln Junior 
High School and more than half of the east side families 
belong to it; they have spread tot-lots all over the vacant 
property in their part of town; they have held com- 
munity “work bees” to grade playgrounds, with a church 
donating dirt from a new basement, city truck drivers 
donating their time after hours and the city donating 
the use of the trucks; they have turned an abandoned 
quarry on the edge of town into a municipal swimming 
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pool supervised by the City Recreation Commission 
which formerly hardly knew that the east side existed; 
they have turned a limping Boys’ Club under WPA 
supervision into an East Side Community House with 
a Berea College trained supervisor paid jointly by the 
Recreation Commission and the Community Fund; and 
now as a result of all this, they have interested the 
Quakers in placing on the east side of Monroe this 
summer one of the Friends’ famous work camps for 
community service. They have done this almost wholly 
under their own leadership but with the powerful co- 
operation of two important forces in the community: 
first, the Lincoln Junior High School staff under Harold 
Rapson, principal, and Maud Price, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education; and second, the Monroe Evening 
News, under Karl Zeisler, managing editor. With the 
opening of the Lincoln Community Center under trained 
leadership this spring, and with the continued backing 
of the schools and the local press, there is evidence that 
the east side can now go ahead under its own steam. 
Furthermore, the imminent development of the huge Ford 
bomber area just east of Ann Arbor, where several 
hundred thousand people will ultimately transform open 
fields and rural villages into urban communities offers 
not only a unique research opportunity to watch delin- 
quency breeding from the egg up, so to speak, but also 
demands social action to smash some of these eggs 
before they hatch. Hence the Institute is tapering off 
its contacts with the Monroe project and is transferring 
Mr. Watt to.the bomber area. 


Publicity 


The third and fourth lines of attack, persistent pub- 
licity and the coordination of agencies and power groups, 
are so obviously matters of social action that we need not 
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dwell on them at length. I need hardly say to you, 
however, that the importance of these activities is out 
of all proportion to the consideration that we can give 
them here. The instrumentalities are mainly three: in- 
stitute publications, particularly the four page News 
Letter which goes to some 2500 key judges, editors, 
schoolmen and others in the state every other month; 
second, a radio program every Thursday afternoon 
over WKAR, East Lansing, which blankets the central 
part of the state; and third, the full time services of 
one member of our staff, James E. Stermer, former 
probation officer with the Wayne County Juvenile Court, 
whose job it is to keep influential groups informed of 
the Institute’s work and to help local communities or- 
ganize themselves more effectively for delinquency con- 
trol. The Institute is working with a state committee 
of clergymen, Catholics, Protestants and Jews, who are 
particularly interested in the bomber area project. It 
is also arranging a summer study institute for juvenile 
court judges in cooperation with the University. A 
series of clinical demonstrations for prospective teach- 
ers in the state teachers’ colleges and in the University 
School of Education will be held during the summer 
and fall. 

Thus our clinical program, our environmental control 
projects and our publicity and organizational work are 
all regarded as forms of social action and all stress the 
importance of continuing local responsibility. Experts 
can’t do the job alone. There aren’t enough of them 
yet. So, important as research and service undoubtedly 
are, it seems to us that the great need at least in our 
state is for social action to lift our sights to an overall 
state plan, to make more expert services available and 
to build up lay responsibility so limited budgets and 
scarce expert services can be stretched as far as they 
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will go. Until key people all over the state can be 
educated out of the rabbit-in-the-hat attitude and into 
a willingness to pay for delinquency prevention we shall 
have to limp along with most of our existing tools 
unused. Only when we do mobilize scientific research, 
skilled techniques, social action and social organization 
on a statewide scale commensurate with the problem, 
only then will there be any prospect of delinquency pre- 
vention actually beginning to come true. 
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The Negro Delinquent 


WALTER R. CHIVERS 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HIS thesis deals with a people who are not a racial 

group either by the customary sociological or anthro- 
pological definitions. They are simply a hybrid group 
basically African, Caucasian, and Indian, acting as if they 
are a race because of the circumstances of being descend- 
ants of slaves living in a society dominated by the de- 
scendants of masters. They form fundamentally a con- 
flict group. Color is intricately involved in making this 
a conflict group, for all of the people classed as Negroes 
are not colored. This is both a physical and psychological 
truism. 

This race conscious group is, more so than either their 
own intellectuals or the dominant race conscious group 
will admit, a different folk. This is due to the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of them are literally or fig- 
uratively forced to live ‘across the railroad tracks.” This 
creates different culture areas and these people are chil- 
dren of their environments. This minority culture is 
synonymous with Negro communities from New York 
to California and from Oregon to Florida. 

Such areas are poverty-stricken when it comes to pos- 
sessing the mechanics of the culture of the dominant race. 
Of course they have some of the material objects of this 
culture but the social desert between them prevents their 
learning the approved methods of using these culture 
objects. Social distance explains in a comprehensive way 
this difference. 
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These poverty-stricken culture areas may be divided 
into non-slum, partial slum, and slum districts. In most 
instances these are not clearly defined, in fact they often 
overlap in varying degrees. As a rule the Negro non- 
slum residential district is a potential slum settlement be- 
cause of the notorious indifference of political adminis- 
trators, racial prejudice, and the prevailing concepts of 
the ““Negro’s place’’ in the local culture. Since the pat- 
terns of relationship between white and Negro people in 
the United States are more significantly heterogeneous 
than they are homogeneous, the Negro community varies 
according to the quality of local race relations. However, 
in each community the isolation is evident and of strength 
sufficient to substantiate the writer’s contention of the 
real culture differences existing between the dominant and 
the minority race conscious groups. 


Conditions Which Create the Negro Offender 


The ultimate purpose of this paper is to present the 
Negro delinquent. However, because of the peculiar role 
which social pressures and social. disorganization acting 
upon his parents play in producing this delinquent, it is 
necessary and basically important that considerable atten- 
tion be given to the setting in which this youth is reared. 
These social pressures and their attendant agents for 
social disorganization are the sculptors who chisel out 
his delinquent features. 

The realistic work of these artists is revealed by the 
features of New York’s notorious Harlem; the homi- 
cidal activities of Beale street in Memphis; the outlawry 
of Atlanta’s Auburn avenue; the public unmorality of 
Birmingham’s Seventeenth street; and the advertised 
bestiality of Chicago’s bloody Twenty-ninth and State 
streets. In these districts Negroes suffer from unemploy- 
ment, underemployment, exorbitant rents, inadequate 
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housing, police brutality, economic exploitation, poor 
schools, indifference of the political administrators, dis- 
crimination, and segregation. There is a recognizable dif- 
ference in the degrees and kinds of social pressures as- 
saulting Negroes in the North and the South but the total 
effect is much the same. 

Any comprehensive statement of causes of crime among 
Negroes must recognize the different effects of urban and 
rural culture upon the behavior of these people. Since 
the vast majority of these people residing north of the 
Mason and Dixon line live in urban areas, all references 
to rural Negroes refer entirely to the south. There are 
fundamental differences in the causes of crimes among 
rural and urban Negroes, for the one is founded in the 
traditions of the plantation economy and the other in the 
process of the erstwhile rural Negro’s attempt to adapt 
himself to the complications of a metropolitan economy. 

The plantation economy during its heyday did offer 
Negro tenants, sharecroppers, and laborers at least a low 
grade security. However, the plantation economy has 
collapsed. This set up conflicts of readjustment for which 
the average Negro rural dweller was not in any way 
fitted. An authoritative Negro agricultural economist, 
writing in a recent issue of Brown America, has noted 
that many of these people are “foot-loose migratory 
workers moving here and there finding work as they can,” 
and “with freedom from suppression of the plantation 
has come insecurity in the competitive world.’’ Inherent 
in this insecurity is the real cause of much of the crime 
being committed by Negroes in farm and non-farm sec- 
tions. The collapse of the plantation economy promoted 
a new “consciousness of kind’? between the plantation 
owner and the impoverished rural white people. This 
first public recognition of blood brotherhood ties between 


1Giles Hubert “Southern Dynamics and the Negro Farmer” Brown America 
Winter Edition 1941-42 
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the poverty-stricken rural white aristocracy and the poor 
whites reacted unfavorably for Negroes. It finally re- 
sulted in Negroes being viewed by the total rural white 
group as excess population. 

Considerable tramping through the Black Belt sections 
of the rural South during the recent depression for the 
purpose of noting race relations compelled the conclusion 
that Negroes had been classified as excess population and 
much of the exceedingly irritating pressure being put 
upon them was due to this fact. They were no longer 
needed for menial labor on the plantations. The cash 
wages being paid for public works by the WPA could 
not be allowed them for two reasons: 1) the mores ruled 
that a country Negro with money in his pocket would 
get out of “his place’; 2) the poor white people 
needed the money. Rural Negroes are as thoroughly dis- 
possessed as they were immediately after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. These dispossessed Negroes have 
struck back in the Arkansas and Alabama sharecropper 
riots. 

Much of the migration from rural areas resulted from 
these pressures. The process took away the vast majority 
of the more energetic Negroes of productive ages and 
abilities. It left as a residue the old, mentally incompe- 
tent, lame, blind, and shiftless. These leftovers had to 
invent methods of living. Because many of these inven- 
tions violated the local concept of the “‘Negro’s place,” 
rioting, lynching, and disproportionate prison sentences 
flourished. The philosophy of life held by these folk is 
much the same as that of Bigger, the hero of Richard 
Wright’s Native Son. 

The urban Negro population of the United States is 
a mixture of recent rural migrants superimposed upon a 
partially accommodated group with rural backgrounds 
none of which are much older than seventy-seven years. 
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The sudden impact of these new migrants tended to upset 
what stability the older Negro urban residents had de- 
veloped. They had made certain fairly satisfying ad- 
justments to the more liberal concepts of their place as 
defined by the local white people. A point to recognize 
and remember is that this new urban infiltration set the 
white people off on a new definition and the resultant 
reaction from Negroes was resentment, resistance, and 
subtle revenge. 

An end result of these conflict situations was the Chi- 
cago, East St. Louis, and Washington riots. These emo- 
tional thwartings, which exploded into general riots, were 
not satiated before being violently repressed. They did 
not solve any problems, neither did they work out any 
satisfying schemes of accommodation. This is because 
they were basically a display of undisciplined behavior 
supercharged with emotions. 

Before the gaping wounds of conflict could heal and 
the race could gain some sense of intellectual balance, 
other irritants, due primarily to culture conflicts and vio- 
lations of the traditions of color caste, generated feelings 
of resentment in Negroes. Crimes against persons and 
property are thus accounted for in part. An accurate 
evaluation of the result of long nourished and unsolved 
conflicts is portrayed in the following excerpt from a 
conversation between a New York City detective, oper- 
ating in Harlem, and a white man and woman who 
conducted a survey of Harlem for Liberty maga- 
zine: 


Yeah, it’s pretty bad in Harlem. But you can’t blame these 
people much. Put yourselves in their place. You're hungry. 
You can’t get a job. Your shoes are worn through. Your 
clothes are in rags. And here’s a white man, well fed, well 
dressed, and money in his pockets—cash money. You see this 
guy, and you know he’s looking for a colored girl. If he saw 
your wife or sister on the street he might insult her. So there 
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you are. You slug him. You take everything he’s got, even 
his underwear. If you get caught by a cop—but it’s a hundred 
to one you won’t—you’re still safe. That bird isn’t going to 
get up before a judge and testify against you. It would em- 
barrass him too much." 


The above description might be challenged, with some 
justification, because of its non-southern locale. How- 
ever, the following excerpts substantiate its honesty in 
reference to northeastern and midwestern industrial mi- 


gration centers. Here is testimony from Richard Wright, 
world-famed Negro novelist: 


Conditions in Harlem are deplorable. Harlem is afflicted 
with terrible poverty, has.many hopeless and desperate people, 


but is so much better off than Chicago that there is no com- 
parison.? 


And from New York’s great mayor, Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, who is quoted as saying: 


Sure, things are tough in Harlem . . .; but they are tougher 
in every other Negro quarter in the United States. So visit 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, and other cities.” 


In order to objectively arrive at some understanding 
of the differences in degree and quality of the concept 


“Negro’s place” held by southern and non-southern 


white people, one must attach full importance to the fact 
that it has been barely more than three-quarters of a 
century since the South regarded Negroes as chattel 
property and that a Civil War plus an Emancipation 
Proclamation were not sufficiently potent to materially 
affect this attitude. To this day numerous Negroes have 
found it convenient to both ‘‘own” and “be owned” by 
a southern white man of influence and if possible affluence. 
In the South, Negroes literally live across the railroad 
tracks and out of constant sight of white people. White 
political administrators follow the community’s tradi- 


1Helen Worden and Edward Doherty “In Darkest Harlem” Liberty January 3, 
1942 
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tional concept of Negro being, as distinguished from 
human being. Herein is the degree of emotional intensity 
not often apparent in non-southern race relations. The 
amount and kind of attention paid by the white political 
administrators to such necessities in Negro districts as 
street lighting, sanitation, police protection, street pav- 
ing, is often a fair index to the quality of race relations 
in any southern community. 


Negro Attitudes 


Training and conditioning have taught the privileged 
classes among Negroes that the appearance of having 
sublimated discontent has compensatory values in living 
“extras.” This definitely does not mean that the basic 
attitude toward white political domination held by the 
most privileged classes of Negroes is any different from 
that of the most underprivileged classes. To a marked 
extent, however, the difference in reaction of these two 
societal classes to white domination has separated them 
from each other almost as thoroughly as it has the two 
racial groups. Unfortunately the privileged Negro classes 
have apparently decided that the living extras they re- 
ceive are worth the price of accepting the white man’s 
definition of good Negroes as opposed to “bad niggers.” 
Thus they divorce themselves from the Negro masses 
and by so doing at least negatively contribute funda- 
mentally to the over-production of Negro offenders. 

This distance between Negro groups has most certainly 
produced a different Negro culture. Because of it these 
disadvantaged Negroes are relatively impervious to the 
total community concept of right and wrong, as well as 
to the advantages of such codes to regulate societal rights 
and duties. Consequently many of their activities, which 
are typed as criminal by the dominant groups, are not 
conceived of by them as such and are not thought of as 
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adversely affecting society at large. Because of this un- 
morality these Negroes are avoided as much as is hu- 
manly possible by the moral Negroes and thoroughly 
misunderstood by the dominant racial group. 

Many white people think they know Negroes. As a 
matter of fact white people do not know any more about 
any class than the Negroes want them to, and that is 
not much. For their relations with white people Negroes 
form a national secret defense society. It is true that 
the intelligentsia are more subtle in their secretiveness 
than the others. Part of this subtlety is revealed in the 
distance they keep between themselves and the unmoral 
group. White people confer different treatment upon 
Negroes who apparently conform, and “bad niggers.” 
Their self-generated concept has grown into a rigid pat- 
tern which defies self-analysis. The ‘smart’? Negroes 
use this to their personal advantage. 


The Child Before the Court 


The shift to emphasis upon the Negro delinquent can 
be made logically here. A good starting point is in the 
attitudes frequently found in juvenile court officials. First, 
they tend too often to deny the designation of delinquent 
to youthful Negro offenders. To many of them, all 
Negro law violators are criminals regardless of age. In 
the second place, they do not seem to think that Negro 
youth are biologically capable of reacting favorably to 
the reform therapy applicable to white youth. A third 
attitude is due to their colossal error in believing that 
they know Negroes. Consequently they frequently fail 
to give full value to the Negro probation officer’s diag- 
nosis and suggested therapy. Then finally, many court 
officials who are accustomed to accept the Negro pro- 
bation officer as authoritative on cases where the offenses 
are those of Negro versus Negro, become emotionally 
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beclouded when the offenses are those of Negro versus 
white youth. 

Almost automatically these court officials lose the ob- 
jectivity, which according to their professional codes 
should characterize those charged with judicial respon- 
sibilities, and become plain citizens reacting to the com- 
munity’s concept of the ‘‘Negro’s place.”’ It is not con- 
tended that such reactions are always conscious. They 
do not need to be for they are part and parcel of the 
mores and as a rule the mores defy reflective thinking. 

Average Negro parents do not believe that even the 
juvenile court presided over by a white judge will be fair 
to their children if the allegations involve white people. 
In fact Negro children’s community education empha- 
sizes this attitude. They know that as soon as they are 
within the jurisdiction of the juvenile authorities their 
parents’ compelling desire will be to get them out by 
means fair or foul. Even when the offense is trivial 
parents will hire, at considerable sacrifice, the community 
lawyer with a reputation for “springing” Negroes. There 
is at least one of these lawyers in each southern com- 
munity. 

Negro children, therefore, when brought into the juve- 
nile court are likely to display attitudes of belligerency 
born of a feeling of fatalism as to their chances of get- 
ting justice when their offenses involve white persons, 
and an attitude approaching indifference when another 
Negro is the accuser provided they can muster stronger 
white political influence than the person preferring 
charges. Negroes may be disfranchised openly or under 
cover, but they learn very young the full value of white 
political influence when they get in trouble with the law, 
and they are past masters at manipulating it for personal 
advantage. 

Most American Negroes have a sharp and intense dis- 
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trust of white policemen because they have become sym- 
bolic to them of oppression and brutality. The police 
have convinced Negroes that they consider keeping them 
in “their place” as a major function. They most certainly 
have different definitions for white crime and Negro 
crime. 

Some years ago the writer served as juvenile proba- 
tion officer in a large metropolitan industrial center. The 
average daily number of white girls in the detention home 
was several times greater than that of Negro girls. Many 
good people of both races wanted to use this fact as 
proof that Negro youth were more law-abiding than 
white youth. The situation was not what it seemed on 
the surface. The fact was that the white officers brought 
white girls into the detention home for investigation upon 
the slightest indication but Negro girls were only ar- 
rested, through the officers’ initiative, when they had 
become hardened or when they were involved in inter- 
racial conflict. The writer has been an eye witness to a 
deplorable condition in another city where policemen 
assigned to a Negro slum business area looked on dis- 
interestedly while adolescent Negro girls solicited men. 
Negro girls may spend hours at a time hanging around 
juke joints serving as charity girls, party girls, part time 
or full time prostitutes. Too often these dives are oper- 
ated by white people with political influence. It is not 
infrequent to see Negro boys engaged in street gambling 
unmolested by the police. A county peace officer once 
told the writer that they never classed a “nigger” as a 
criminal if he was apprehended shooting craps or boot- 
legging liquor because said he, “‘All niggers shoot craps 
and sell liquor.” 

Bootlegging of liquor, policy racketeering, and prosti- 
tution lend themselves to organization on a large and 
extremely profitable scale. In the vast majority of cases 
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where Negroes are so organized white people are the 
organizers and operators of these illegitimate businesses. 
An almost negligible number of Negroes ever become 
consequential factors in the big business of ‘‘Crime In- 
corporated.” This is due in large measure to the great 
distance between them and inside political contacts. 

These white crime syndicates employ an alarming 
number of Negro youths. The glaring poverty of these 
youths makes even economic tinsel attractive. The prom- 
ise of police protection gives them a sense of importance. 
There is relatively little, if any, conflict between right 
and wrong because the basis from which they get direc- 
tion is unmoral. The syndicates rely upon the indiffer- 
ence of peace officers and the abstract concern of privi- 
leged Negroes for a considerable amount of free -pro- 
tection. 

Policy racketeering has gained social approval in too 
many Negro families of all grades. It is grounded largely 
in a philosophy of economic despair and prospers in the 
hope that one lucky hit will compensate for lowered liv- 
ing levels or furnish the initial leap out of poverty. It 
is justified by many Negro ministers, business men, social 
workers, and teachers. The successful Negro numbers 
bankers are given social status by being referred to pub- 
licly as real estate operators, merchants or just business 
men. Children, therefore, are frequently encouraged to 
join their families in playing a dream, hunch, or sacred 
hymn number. The hymn might turn out to be “Steal 
Away to Jesus.” 

Many Negro youth move up the social ladder several 
rungs when the numbers banker permits them the use 
of a Buick Eight for private purposes. Such favors en- 
courage them to take the risks involved in acquiring the 
quick money to be had in policy rackets. An added in- 
centive is the fact that neither arrests, convictions, nor 
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prison terms because of the numbers business, bring down 
the wrath of Negro society upon them. Negro society 
has socialized the numbers racket, thus taking it out of 
the low state assigned to dice, “skin,” blackjack, and 
poker. 

The present national crisis is bound to increase and 
aggravate the problems of delinquency among youth. As 
a matter of fact the records show this to be already the 
case. It will increasingly intensify the problems of Negro 
youth. Law enforcement authorities, the overwhelming 
majority of whom are white, will ‘become increasingly 
absorbed in handling disorganizing situations among 
white people. In other words the intensity of the situa- 
tion will tend to promote action based upon the con- 
sciousness of kind and desires for self perpetuation and 
self maintenance. Secondly, Negroes generally will have 
basic inhibitions released as a result of the general re- 
laxation of social restrictions due to preoccupation with 
winning a war. 


Difficulties of Research 


This has not been an exhaustive thesis. In the nature 
of things it could not have been. The writer has no de- 
sire to excuse delinquency among Negroes. He does not 
believe that the question of which race has the most 
crime or delinquency among its members is more than a 
philosophical vagary. He simply accepts the facts that 
there is too much crime and delinquency in these United 
States of America and that the future of any nation de- 
pends upon the quality of citizens that grow out of its 
youths. 

It is significant though that a disproportionate amount 
of crime and delinquency exists among the largest minor- 
ity race conscious group. This knowledge provides the 
students in the field with a definite starting point in their 
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scientific search for causes. This group is further marked 
by color which gives the research student a tag of iden- 
tification for the causes found. 

The isolation of Negroes renders them as nearly a 
real controlled research human group as can be found in 
the United States. Also this isolation has kept their cul- 
ture less complicated than that of the majority group. 
It is not Negro crime that has been discussed here, for 
there can be no such crime, but crime as it results from 
the total force of social pressures and disorganization 
pounding against a group whose connections with the 
overall mores have been effectively weakened by circum- 
stances over which they have negligible control. 

Scientific study of so-called Negro problems does, how- 
ever, present certain emotional difficulties for both white 
and Negro students. White students of life among 
Negroes tend to record the reactions of Negroes from 
external activity and then compare them with the objec- 
tive and internal reactions of white people to the identical 
types of stimuli. The great imponderable between white 
and Negro people is the inner reaction of Negroes to 
stimuli from white people. 

Negro students suffer all of the emotional afflictions 
of belonging to a minority group. This makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to be objective when trying to 
evaluate survey or research materials bearing upon prob- 
lems of their race. They are likely to and quite often 
do desert the cold and relatively unemotional approach 
of the social scientist and resort to the approval-getting 
technique of reasoning logically from a comfortable pre- 
mise. The attempt here has striven to be scientific. How- 
ever, in laying bare the weaknesses of the Negro as the 
writer’s observations and research have revealed them, 
the hope is that they will be received with scientific con- 
cern. 
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Each Negro who has an opportunity should use it to 
remind his white friends that Negroes as an underprivi- 
leged, oppressed minority have developed keen sensitivity 
to personality insults. The educated and otherwise privi- 
leged Negroid person reacts to such insults in subtle but 
satisfying ways. The underprivileged are more open in 
their reactions for they have fewer inhibitions. There- 
fore, if handled sympathetically, they are more suscept- 
ible to rehabilitation therapy. 


Amelioration of Conditions 


At least by inference any interested person reading this 
manuscript would surmise the general lines of therapy 
which the writer suggests for trying to ameliorate con- 
ditions which produce the Negro offender. However, an 
attempt will be made to clarify any doubts by making 
specific suggestions. 

1) Health is a fundamental consideration in any pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of people. 

2) Slum clearance on a socialized basis should be ac- 
tively developed. 

3) More humane peace officers should be assigned to 
Negro inhabited areas. Preferably these should be Negro 
officers recommended by Negroes selected by the Negro 
populace to speak for them. 

4) The community at large must recognize the neces- 
sity for electing judges and other court officials on the 
basis of proven interest in the welfare of the community 
at large. 

5) The barriers of the “railroad tracks” must be taken 
from in front of Negro communities in order to allow for 
more complete accommodation to the overall culture. 

6) Negroes must at least be part and parcel of those 
policy-making bodies whose actions affect their welfare. 
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OME months ago I gave a lift to a soldier returning 
to camp. As we drove we talked. His story was 
something like this: He was twenty-two years old, a high 
school graduate, a mechanic's helper, “going steady”’ with 
a girl who worked in a cotton mill, whom he had wanted 
to marry in a few years after they had saved enough 
money. His induction into the army had changed all that, 
and even though he was willing enough to fight for his 
country he did wish he had had a few years more in 
which to make some plans for himself. Never in his life 
had he known what it was to count on anything sure. 

As he talked I realized that here was a boy (he seemed 
no more than that) born in 1920, who as a child had 
lived through what to his parents and the rest of us was 
a pretty feverish post-war decade with first bust and then 
boom into what some reputable economists called a new 
economic era. Then bust again, and the depression of the 
thirties. As he talked other points came out. His child- 
hood seemed all right for a while, but he didn’t see much 
of his father and mother and finally when he was twelve 
years old they were divorced. The family had been on 
relief when his father was laid off. His mother was on 
a WPA sewing project. His only sister had dropped out 
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of school at fifteen. The NYA had helped him finish 
high school, and just as he and his mother were getting 
on their feet he got called to the army. At one point he 
exclaimed, “Mister, this sure is a cockeyed world.” As 
I thought of those years between two wars I could not 
help agreeing with him. Now he is in the army called 
upon to help set things right, to paraphrase James 
Farrell, in a world he never made, a cockeyed world. 

It is a world and a time in which dislocations are oc- 
curring everywhere. His younger brothers and sisters by 
the hundreds of thousands, baffled, bewildered, confused, 
frustrated, eager, ambitious, unheeding, devil-may-care, 
are trying to find a place in it. Those who turn up in war 
production or camp areas are the especial concern of in- 
dividuals interested in human welfare during this period 
of national crisis. 

It may clarify matters if we examine the problem with 
three questions in mind. The first of these is to inquire 
what the situation is; next, what is being done about it; 
and lastly, what still needs to be done. 


What is the Situation? 


Welfare, health, law enforcement officials, judges, pro- 
bation officers, preachers, schoolmen, and citizens who 
are in touch with their communities know of the un- 
counted numbers of young people, chiefly girls and young 
women, who are swarming to camp areas. They come by 
train, by bus, in a friend’s car, by hitchhike and by foot. 
They come to visit boy friends at camp or with a girl 
friend who has a girl friend who knows a boy friend in 
camp. They come, drawn to the camp area in search of 
adventure. They come running away from the emotional 
starvation and frustration of their own homes and of 
their own lives. They come because they are escaping a 
past blindly, caring nothing for an uncertain future, anx- 
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ious to live only in the present. They come because they 
are human beings in an upset world. 

What do they find when they arrive? The boy friends 
they met on maneuvers last summer have gone to an- | 
other camp. Sometimes there are no jobs. Sometimes | 
there are jobs: jobs as waitresses, hostesses, car hops at 
honky tonks. The pay? Oh, two, three, five, seven dol- 
lars a week. But how can I live on that, it costs from 
ten to fifteen dollars a week to live here? Well, girlie, 
that’s what the job pays if you want it. Maybe a girl is 
up against it, her money has run out, and she takes the 
job. She can try living on the pay, she can clear out and 
start for home, or she can stay on and make some on the 
side. There are always men who will proposition her, 
and besides the prostitution racket always knows where 
to go for new recruits. 


The Prostitution Business 


Let no one delude himself that prostitution is not run 
as big business in many of the camp and production areas. 
Any area in which large numbers of troops or defense 
workers are concentrated is bound to attract individuals, 
many of whom have legitimate business there but some 
of whom have not. Such areas present opportunities for 
easy pickings for the professional exploiter who has come 
to town to fatten no some of the leisure time proclivities 
of soldiers and civilians. Frequently the honky tonk is a 
mere blind for prostitution activities, with waitresses or 
hostesses making arrangements for contacts, either on 
or off the premises, during or after hours. Or the ex- 
ploiter may not even trouble with a blind but will under- 
take to establish a bawdy house or houses according to 
the demand, sometimes with local connivance. 

Suppose a girl, being up against it, does take a job as 
a waitress. She and her girl friend will have to take a 
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room in one of the cheaper rooming houses. What’s to 
keep a couple of young, good looking girls from having 
a good time with the boys? Trouble pops up when they 
find they have contracted a venereal disease and soon the 
police put them in jail because they are infecting soldiers. 
They meet other girl friends who are there for the same 
reason. It’s a vermin infested (lousy, they'd call it) jail, 
without privacy, and it’s no fun waiting a week until the 
doctor can get around to examining them, and then an- 
other week waiting for medical reports. Of course, they'll 
promise the judge to get out and stay out of town. ‘‘Dis- 
charged, but if you show up here again I’ll send you to 
the state farm for six months.” “‘What’s the use of going 
home, there’s nothing there, let’s go over to Campville. 
They say there’s lots of boys there and the town’s wide 
open. The law’s easy too.” 

That is how youngsters begin to learn the ropes. But 
it is well to look at the situation from an overall point 
of view. In war production and camp areas the tre- 
mendous speed at which everything has moved and the 
huge proportion of all operations, war manufacturing as 
well as camp building and troop concentrations, have pre- 
cipitated conditions that in many instances were beyond 
anyone’s control. Specifically, reference is made to such 
things as overcrowded housing, overcrowded schools, in- 
adequate water and sewage facilities, lack of recreational 
facilities, inadequate health clinics and hospital facilities, 
overcrowding of outmoded jails, increased cost of living. 
Such conditions affect those who live in the community 
and those who come in. 

Certain other aspects of these community situations 
need to be mentioned. A marked increase in juvenile de- 
linquency has come to the attention of the schools, the 
welfare agencies, the police and the courts. It is as yet 
too soon for comparative statistics from juvenile courts 
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and police departments. However, certain reported in- 
creases in juvenile delinquency are indicative of the ser- 
iousness of the situation. The Los Angeles juvenile court 
reports a 17 per cent increase for the year 1941 over 
1940. While the war was not an immediate factor, ex- 
cept for about three weeks of 1941, this delinquency in- 
crease is definitely traceable to war conditions. Karl 
Holton, the chief probation officer, believes that a general 
population increase of about 100,000 for the county, due 
to war industries with attendant social dislocations, is 
largely responsible. The San Francisco juvenile court has 
recently noted an increase in the number of girls’ cases 
coming monthly into the court. Other cities have reported 
more cases for the first few months of 1942. However, 
the children’s court of New York City notes a 7 per cent 
decrease in cases for 1941 over the preceding year. Eng- 
land has experienced a clearly marked increase in delin- 
quency over the last three or four years." 












































Runaways 


Many communities report an increased number of in- 
coming runaways. According to Margaret Creech of the 
National Travelers’ Aid Association, most of the run- 
aways range in age from sixteen to twenty-one years, and 
one local Travelers’ Aid Society reported a fourfold in- 
crease of runaways in February 1942 contrasted with 
February 1941. The experience of welfare workers indi- 
cates that many of these youngsters hail from rural or 
semi-rural places. In a majority of instances they are 
escaping from homes and lives of poverty, from the 
frustrations of lives without happiness in the past or 
hope of it in the future. Frequently they are from fam- 
ilies still receiving public relief, always inadequate but 
still more so with the increased cost of living. They are 


4See “Delinquency in Wartime England” p. 74 
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youngsters usually under twenty years old, some of them 
as young as twelve, with little schooling, little or no ex- 
perience, no vocational skills and little prospect of gaining 
them. They come from all over, from the same counties, 
nearby counties, nearby states, from the states of origin 
of many soldiers and sometimes half way across the con- 
tinent. They meet in these war production and camp 
areas little in the way of normal or usual social contacts. 
They are not a part of the usual activities in which many 
local youngsters indulge, their wholesome contacts are 
few, their opportunities for unwholesome ones are many. 

Not infrequently these young girls have entered into 
hasty marriages in view of the impending induction of 
boy friends and have followed them to the city or town 
nearest the camp only to learn that two people cannot 
live on $21 a month,* even if Uncle Sam pays the entire 
living of one of them. Sometimes girls will drift into a 
camp area, meet a soldier boy, be dazzled by the uniform 
and marry, only to learn the same thing. Other marriages 
may not be as well intentioned. Sometimes a girl will 
marry a boy in order to have the defense of marriage, 
i.e. no vagrant, if she is apprehended in prostitution ac- 
tivities. Occasionally a girl will manage to snare a boy 
into marriage in order to secure an allotment of his pay, 
alive or dead. A recent news report tells the story of a 
seventeen year old girl who married three soldiers suc- 
cessively without formality of divorce. She managed to 
maintain separate homes for the first two and added the 
third while visiting the second. 

One of the most striking deficiencies in war production 
and camp areas (particularly when the war manufac- 
turing or the camp is a recent development) is the lack 
of adequate protective services for young girls. A girl is 
either a prostitute or she isn’t, if one were to judge com- 


1Increased pay and family allowances not in effect when this paper was written. 
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munity attitudes according to facilities or rather the lack 
of them. If she is a prostitute there is the jail to lodge 
her and the court to order her out of town. Suitable 
detention quarters, the services of a competent police- 
woman, the presence of a Travelers’ Aid worker, the 
willingness of certain organizations to provide a tem- 
porary shelter or a low cost shelter, a social worker to 
work with predelinquent or potentially delinquent girls— 
some or all of these facilities or services present would 
indicate some concern for doing a preventive or protec- 
tive job. But few communities affected by the war effort 
can or do boast of such. Yet it is those very communities 
where the need is greatest. 


Case Notes 


In order to show that these situations yield more than 
statistical or descriptive statements and that they really 
exist and affect human beings, it may be well to quote 
some actual entries in case records concerning girls who 
have come to the attention of a welfare agency. 


1) We offered to assist her in locating members of her family 
and in making arrangements to join them, but she was not 
interested. She stated she had gotten along without them for 
three years (she was now eighteen years old) and would con- 
tinue to do so. The only plan in which we could arouse her 
interest was in communicating with her boy friend in another 
camp. Clearance with the other camp showed that the scldier 
was under observation in the psychiatric ward. 

2) The telegram further stated that home conditions were 
poor. Katherine was a habitual vagrant. Her mother was living 
with a man other than her husband, and Katherine’s husband 
could not be located. 

3) She worked two weeks as a waitress before her arrest ; had 
been in jail before. Said she’d rather go to jail again than re- 
turn home. 

4) She came to town to marry Private X and has not worked 
since. 

5) They were going to get married on pay day but he didn’t 
get paid. 
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6) She married and lived with him only fourteen days before 
returning to the home of her parents. They were sharecroppers 
and there were six other children at home. 


7) There are eleven children in her family. 

8) There are fifteen children in her family. 

9) Her mother and father separated when she was quite 
small. She was placed in a foster home, and later went to live 
with her mother. She married the son of a juvenile court pro- 
bation officer, but the officer promptly had the marriage an- 
nulled and had her put in the House of the Good Shepherd for 
six weeks. She ran away. Then she was placed in a juvenile 
court boarding home, and escaped. Hitchhiked to Florida. She 
married a soldier but she doesn’t know his whereabouts. 


10) She was sentenced to twelve months in the state farm. 
After court was over she approached me and said that probably 
was the best thing that could happen to her. 

Perhaps it is just as well to close this part of the paper 
here. It is a sad commentary on family and community 
life. It is tragic that the statement of the last girl quoted 
is probably true and still more tragic that the girl really 
felt that way and had given up hope for herself. These 
are the situations that are not unrepresentative of what 
is to be found in war production and camp areas. True, 
many of these girls would turn up in peace time with their 
difficulties. We do know, however, that not as many of 
them would be concentrated in one area and that there 
would be some likelihood that agencies of various kinds 
would reach some of them at least. In many senses these 


girls are foremost among the home front casualties of 
war. 


What is Being Done 


A second question must now be asked: What is being 
done about such situations? The answer can be presented 
most logically if it is divided according to the services 
of private and public agencies. 

Among the most effective services have been those of 
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the Travelers’ Aid societies. Some of these have been in 
the community for years, some are those aided in the 
present crisis by the United Service Organizations. In 
any event the societies have been a real source of help 
to the bewildered, the confused, the lost, and the hapless. 
Many times entire families are stranded and without 
funds; in other instances girls are in danger of becoming 
sex delinquents or have already stepped over the line. | 
Arrangements have been made for return to their homes, 
overnight shelter has been provided, hospital and clinic 
facilities have been made available, board has been se- 
cured in private homes, training opportunities for war 
work have been opened up, jobs have been located, etc. 
These services have not been particularly different from 
normal peace time activities, but they have been stepped 
up at a tremendous rate because of nearby troop concen- 
trations. During the army maneuvers of last summer the 
USO-Travelers’ Aid alone in some instances entered 
into agreements with the local authorities to provide the 
necessary social services for the non-resident girl who 
was endangered by separation from home and family ties. 

Other private agencies have been of assistance, too. 
In one city the family service worker undertook, in co- 
operation with the county welfare department, to inter- 
view all local resident girls who had been put in jail for 
prostitution activities. Plans were developed in coopera- 
tion with the county health department to have available 
for the judge at the time of hearing not only a medical 
history, but also a social history as a basis for intelligent 
disposition. Occasionally child placing agencies have 
worked cooperatively with the state and county child wel- 
fare workers in securing suitable foster homes for some 
of the younger girls, and foster adoption homes for chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. Some institutions have made 
their facilities available for unmarried mothers and for 
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some types of delinquent girls requiring highly specialized 
care and training. The USO-supported organizations 
have provided the traditional services of their constituent 
agencies. 

The bulk of the services however have had to be pro- 
vided through and by the public agencies. At both state 
and local levels this has called for a strengthening of 
many services heretofore offered as well as the addition 
of new ones. Some communities have tightened up on 
the curfew for younger children, have regulated children 
in street trades and other labor, and enforced school at- 
tendance rules. 

In every state the department of welfare has had to 
step up the tempo of its job, extend its services and assist 
county departments in war production and camp areas. 
The state departments have stimulated local communi- 
ties to make provision for children of working mothers, 
for foster day care of children, and for an intensified 
case work service to families. Child welfare consultants 
and community workers have been assigned to live in these 
critical areas and upon the basis of their first hand living 
experience to assist in the development of resources which 
heretofore have been untapped. 

The federal government has not been unmindful of its 
share of responsibility in these areas. By Presidential 
order September 3, 1941 there was established within the 
Federal Security Agency the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. This office has offered to states 
and local communities facilities and services of various 
kinds of which three will be mentioned here,—education, 
recreation and social protection. Educational specialists 
have consulted with state, county, and city departments 
of education concerning the extra demands that have been 
placed upon existing school facilities, and in those in- 
stances where the increased load is a proven effect of war 
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production or troop concentrations, the specialists assist 
in securing federal funds for additional school buildings 
and personnel. The recreation workers attached to the 
regional offices of the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services also work with such affected communities to 
the end that additional, and preferably adequate, recrea- 
tional facilities may be available. 

A third section of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services is concerned with the problem of ven- 
ereal infection among soldiers and the existence of con- 
ditions in communities which contribute thereto. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the director of this section, its 
first task is to promote public health by the reduction of 
venereal disease through the repression of commercial- 
ized prostitution. In carrying out this mandate the rep- 
resentatives of the section are aware that other agencies 
also have some concern in the problems of prostitution, 
particularly the police, health, and welfare officials, social 
service agencies, and interested citizens. It is, of course, 
accepted as a fundamental proposition in camp areas 
that the military authorities have a primary concern 
with the incidence of venereal infection and the fac- 
tors responsible for it. Rather than approaching a com- 
munity and imposing a program of repression from 
outside, it is the policy of the Social Protection Section 
to work with all the existing agencies and resources 
and to encourage local governments to establish such 
a program. 

In addition to assisting local and state authorities to 
repress prostitution, the Social Protection Section en- 
courages the establishment of facilities and services which 
will help to prevent delinquency and to protect young 
girls from exploitation. A third function is directed 
towards the rehabilitation of those girls who are amen- 
able to such efforts. 
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What Needs to be Done 


Despite all the social services that have been developed 
over the last half century and particularly those under 
governmental auspices within the last decade, there re- 
main many welfare problems inadequately met and in 
some instances entirely unmet. In so-called normal times 
(one might question whether this inter-war period could 
be called normal) deficiencies are apparent, but it is in a 
crisis period like the present that they become accen- 
tuated, revealing how little has been done and how much 
needs to be done. ‘Furthermore, new problems are pre- 
cipitated which demand solution. Everywhere along the 
line there is a stepped-up job to do. 

We can’t expect our soldiers to fight this war with new 
tactics, or factories to produce new weapons, without 
realizing that some of our ancient ideas and habits may 
have to undergo some drastic renovation. Communities 
may need to make their governments more flexible, endow 
their mayors, judges, commissioners, sheriffs, police, 
health and welfare officials with new powers to deal with 
new situations. Communities will need to demand that 
these officials take more initiative, make bolder decisions, 
accept more responsibility and keep abreast or ahead of 
new situations. Even with the best of armies and a pre- 
ponderance of production we could still lose this war on 
the home front because of our inertia, our smugness, our 
false security because the battle line is three or ten thou- 
sand miles away. 

Specifically, the following are suggested as some of 
the things which need to be done in the health and wel- 
fare field, not to make perfect communities but to insure 
on the home front the successful prosecution of the war 
to victory. In the health field additional facilities or ser- 
vices for the care of the sick, the disabled, and the 
venereally diseased should be provided. Munition and 
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shipyard workers cannot carry on effectively if health 
services are not available to them and members of their 
families. Likewise the amount of venereal disease abroad 
in the community has a good deal to do with how much 
venereal disease will turn up among nearby workers and 
soldiers in camp. County health departments will need 
to carry out an extensive program of case finding, case 
holding, diagnosis and treatment of the infected. In those 
instances in which infected persons will not voluntarily 
undergo treatment, provision for their forcible detention 
should be made. 

Law enforcement staffs need to be strengthened with 
competent personnel and up-to-date equipment. Police 
officers need to use judgment in the apprehension of of- 
fenders and intelligence in referring them to health and 
welfare departments. There should be suitable jail quar- 
ters and personnel to assure humane treatment of of- 
fenders. Special efforts should be directed toward the 
detection and apprehension of the exploiters, procurers, 
madams, taxicab drivers and owners, bellhops, honky- 
tonk operators and others who are engaged in prostitu- 
tion traffic. Too often the prostitute is only a victim; it 
is also important to get the real “blacketeers.” 

There is still much to be done to provide recreational 
opportunities for wholesome outlets under the strain of 
total war. The efforts of the United Service Organiza- 
tions and the Recreational Division of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency have indicated how much more needs to 
be done by local communities. 

School services need to be extended so that school 
children will not be too greatly penalized during this 
period and also to reduce the attendance turnover among 
children of war workers. 

Welfare grants need to be increased at least to meet 
the higher costs of living, and additional trained workers 
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need to be made available to communities to assist in the 
development of untapped resources. Many welfare work- 
ers need to come out of their grooves and develop enough 
flexibility to meet the newer situations in which the de- 
mand for adaptability is greater than ever before. 

Child labor standards need to be maintained in order 
to secure to these potential producers the maximum op- 
portunity to prepare for and participate in the process 
of production. 

Over and above all we need to realize that the pre- 
ventive and protective services for young people in war 
production and camp areas are of paramount importance. 
Then having come to believe this principle we shall en- 
deavor to win over the community to the same point of 
view. Of course, this is easy to say and much harder to 
do. That is true of everything in the welfare and prob- 
ably other fields too. 

Judges and probation officers are in a peculiarly stra- 
tegic position to stimulate and further some of these 
necessary services. For years the community has dele- 
gated to you part of its responsibility for dealing with 
some of its members in difficulties. Day in and day out 
you have seen these human beings in trouble, have be- 
come acquainted with the nature of their difficulties and 
presumably have been of help. Often you have been called 
in after everyone else has failed,—the home, the church, 
the school. For years you have been developing skills in 
dealing with these people in trouble. 

True, the job today is harder; harder because of the 
crisis we are in. We who are still on the homé front 
should demand as much of ourselves as we ask of those 
fighting on other fronts. A total war, a war for sur- 
vival, demands no less. 
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Delinquency in Wartime England 


MARGERY FRY 
London, England 





HE first question which anyone interested in penal 

questions naturally asks of a visitor from England 
is, ‘Have crime and delinquency increased as a result of 
the war?” and honesty compels one to reply that they 
have. But the question deserves a more detailed consid- 
eration, and unfortunately we have not yet all the data 
we could wish for. It must be remembered that the Eng- 
lish Home Office, which is responsible for a multitude of 
internal affairs, including civilian defense, has been over- 
whelmed by a vast amount of extra business and such 
routine work as the publication of full statistics has to 
wait whilst more urgent matters are carried on. 

At the very beginning of the war a great “gaol de- 
livery” took place. Men and women with less than three 
months to serve, Borstal boys who had served six months 
and Borstal girls who had served three were all im- 
mediately released in order to reduce as far as possible 
the prisoners confined in danger areas, in anticipation of 
immediate air attack. Thus the prison population of 
England and Wales, with a daily average of approx- 
imately 11,400 inmates was diminished by 5624 released, | 
to not much over half its usual number. Although the | 
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great majority of prisoners thus released were guilty of 
the less serious crimes, the group necessarily included a 
number of petty habitual offenders and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that, after an initial drop in the strenuous 
days of the war’s beginning, the number of adult con- 
victions has been creeping up again. As I have said, I 
cannot give you the exact figures for this increase, nor 
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any detailed information as to which classes of offenses 
predominate, but I may remind you that the very fact of 
war has facilitated some old and introduced some new 
forms of lawbreaking. 

You can easily imagine that the almost total darkness 
of our city streets gives grand opportunities to the bag 
snatcher, the pickpocket and the burglar, whilst looting 
(which may vary from an almost innocent picking up of 
some article which has escaped the destruction of a house 
to the most dastardly robbery of the unfortunate) now 
figures as a capital crime on the statute book, though the 
death penalty has never been applied. Again, the food 
situation has stimulated thefts of foodstuffs in transit 
and the laws concerning the distribution of food have 
expressed the indignation of the people against the “Black 
Market” and food racketeers in general. 

When we come to juvenile delinquency (i.e., offenses 
committed by children eight to fourteen years, and young 
persons fourteen, fifteen and sixteen) we are on surer 
ground. The importance of the subject and the great 
amount of public interest in it have led the Home Office 
to publish the figures for the last complete twelve months 
before the war (September 1938-September 1939) and 
for the first two complete years of war, up to Septem- 
ber 1941. The estimated numbers of the age groups in- 
volved, which I have added, are the latest available, 
those for 1938. 

I must explain that the rather clumsy phrase, “‘indict- 
able offense,” means any offense for which an accused 
person, if over fourteen years of age, may claim to be 
tried by judge and jury: actually only about 13 per cent 
of them are so tried. The term does not include such 
misdemeanors as riding a bicycle on the footpath, or 
passing the traffic lights, but it does cover all sorts of 
theft and the breaking into enclosed places for stealing, 
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ENGLAND AND WALES 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PErRsoNs Founp GUILTY OF 
INDICTABLE OFFENSES IN THE PERIODS SEPTEMBER 
1938-39, SEPTEMBER 1939-40, SEPTEMBER 1940-41 


Children Ages 8 to 14 


Estimated number of this age group in total 
population for 1938 


Boys 1,844,000 Girls 1,810,600 


1938-39* 1939-40* 1940-41 
BOE sc pxenreee 15,347 21,673 23,981 
eee 861 1,232 1,623 
NE tke saws 16,208 22,905 25,604 


Young Persons Ages 14 to 17 


Estimated number of this age group in total 
population for 1938 


a 


Boys 1,029,400 Girls 1,009,900 
DE Kcavenvees 12,054 14,551 16,736 
yeas 861 1,232 1,938 
DE -cctic knives 12,915 15,783 18,674 
Total for Year.. 29,123 38,688 44,278 


*In the first two years of the table the total number of girls, 1722 and 2464, 
were approximately equally divided between the two age groups. The division as 
between the sexes for these years is only approximately correct, 
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which is rather a favorite escapade amongst boys. 

To American ears the idea of “finding guilty” (‘‘con- 
viction” is never used for juveniles) a mere child seems 
rather rigid and medieval. I hasten to reassure you. It 
is true that where a child is charged with an offense the 
procedure of the adult court, though less formally carried 
out, does apply. Thus a child who denies his culpability 
may not, unless he has chosen to give evidence on his own 
behalf, be asked incriminating questions, nor may second 
hand evidence against him be heard. Actually the former 
elaborate-sounding procedure generally is expressed in 
some such words as these: “Now, Billy, you can tell us 
anything you like to, from where you are, and we shan’t 
ask you any questions, but if you’d like to go and stand 
where the policeman did and take the oath like he did 
(with further explanation if the child is young) then you 
will be asked questions like he was. You'd better ask 
your mother which you shall do.” 

Probably this more rigid procedure results in some 
children being discharged who would be dealt with under 
your more elastic system, but if the child is heading for 
trouble it won’t be long before he comes to court again. 
And I have sometimes thought that the discharge, for 
want of formal proof, of even an actual offender, may 
give to him and his parents a proof of the reality of citi- 
zenship, a demonstration that the word of the police 
doesn’t necessarily ‘“‘go” against theirs, which has a value 
of its own. 

To return to our wartime figures. The increase is un- 
deniably large and certainly calls for action, but we must 
not allow ourselves to be rushed into a panicky despair 
about the morals of our boys and girls. 

Human nature changes, but it changes gradually. Any 
sudden variation of behavior is more likely due to en- 
vironment than to inherent character, but of course such 
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alteration of environment may have lasting and disas- 
trous effects. And the changes which the war has wrought 
in the lives of many, if not most, of our children have 
been enormous. The evacuation, repeated and intensified 
when bombing began, of hundreds of thousands of them, 
though it brought new opportunities for development, 
brought also new temptations and removed many habitual 
restraints. 

Figures from different districts do not yet give any 
completely coherent picture. In some towns evacuation 
has lessened juvenile delinquency, in some it has increased 
amongst the children left behind. (It must be remem- 
bered that evacuation, though encouraged by every means 
by the government, has never been made compulsory, ex- 
cept for children found to be actually suffering from the 
effects of raids.) 

In some country districts the increase of offenses has 
been amongst the evacuees, in others among the home 
population. Some districts show no increase at all. 

Closely connected with the question of evacuation has 
been that of schooling. By now practically every child 
in the country is provided with normal whole time school 
facilities, but in the first months of the war many were 
going short of their full education and the hours left idle 
were almost certainly responsible for many of the first 
year’s offenses. On the whole the adjustments of the 
evacuated children seem to have been surprisingly well 
made but there have been misfits and unhappiness in some 
cases, and today everyone realizes how easily such trou- 
bles may lead to delinquency and bad behavior. In most 
counties in England special homes have been set up for 
dealing with these difficult children who do not fit easily 
into their billets. Often a few weeks of special attention, 
combined sometimes with a change of foster home, has 
set the matter right. 
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For the children still in their own homes the war has 
meant serious changes. Fathers and mothers away at the 
war or at long hours of work means that they are left to 
shift for themselves without proper control more often 
than they should be. For these children the rapidly ex- 
panding system of school meals has been a great boon, 
and every effort is being made to get old clubs to reopen 
and new ones to begin work for filling in leisure hours. 

But it remains true that many children do not want 
the older kinds of clubs, with their grownup organization 
and control, and some of the most successful movements 
for dealing with the leisure problem have been those 
which, like the Youth Service Squads, suggest to young 
people their responsibilities as citizens and leave them 
to work out their own plans for helping the common 
effort. 

If the war has shown us in darker colors the possible 
lawlessness of the young, it has also given us innumerable 
instances of their gallantry and patriotism. 

It would be a grave error to underrate the importance 
of juvenile delinquency: amongst the offenders there are 
some in serious danger of growing up in antisocial ways 
and developing into adult criminals, but the error of ex- 
aggerating cases of temporary indiscipline into moral 
depravity is at least as harmful. The problem of juvenile 
delinquency, in wartime as in peace, remains one of in- 
dividual diagnosis and individual treatment. 








III SCOPE AND PLACE OF THE 
JUVENILE COURT 
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One Court For Family Problems 


WALTER H. BECKHAM 


Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
Miami, Florida 


ISTORICALLY, domestic relations courts have 

developed as a natural expansion of juvenile 
courts. Often it is the parents who should be before 
the court in order that a proper and complete program 
may be worked out for the children. All problems af- 
fecting the family circle should be placed in one tribunal 
instead of in various courts of different jurisdictions 
with resulting delays and lost motion. 

Domestic relations courts have provided escape from 
the technicalities of criminal courts. Giving of bond, 
trial by jury and other criminal procedures without the 
benefit of social service investigation on the part of the 
court have frequently failed for problem families and 
children. Domestic relations courts have likewise de- 
veloped to either replace or aid divorce courts which 
do not have social service investigation facilities or ser- 
vices to enforce decrees in behalf of needy mothers with- 
out attorneys and court costs. 

If the potentialities of juvenile courts had been better 
appreciated in the beginning they would have had the 
jurisdiction which later was given family courts in some | 
communities. A survey indicates that such jurisdiction 
can more effectively operate as an expansion of the 
juvenile court under the name of juvenile and domestic 
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relations court than as a separate court, except perhaps 
in the very largest centers of population, provided juris- 
diction is limited primarily to families in which there 
are children of juvenile court age and that such courts 
are designed to be civil rather than criminal in nature. 

Efforts to create domestic relations courts have re- 
sulted in types with varying jurisdictions some of which 
are briefly suggested as follows: 1) separate divisions 
of the trial court handling divorces and related problems 
of support and child custody, but usually with no crimi- 
nal or juvenile court jurisdiction; 2) separate domestic 
relations courts with complete civil and criminal juris- 
diction, designed to adjudicate all matters between mar- 
ried people, sometimes including couples without children; 
and 3) combined juvenile and domestic relations courts 
with power to enforce by civil proceedings any duty 
owed by one member of the family to another member 
of the family, and any duty or protection owed by any 
adult to a child or a child’s family. The best thought 
seems to favor making such courts civil in nature, oper- 
ating similarly to chancery courts and avoiding the use 
of jurors. 

Informal Procedure 


An informal proceeding is called for, without costs 
when they cannot be paid; and any violations of court 
orders should be punishable by contempt proceedings 
initiated by the court itself rather than at the expense 
of the parties injured by such violation. Since statistics 
show that only about one-third of divorce cases involve 
children, it is suggested that such domestic relations 
courts should perhaps limit their jurisdiction to enforce- 
ment of divorce decrees for support and matters of 
custody only in cases where children are involved, rather 
than take over the hearing of all types of divorce cases. 
While such courts should not have jurisdiction to try 
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criminal cases where a jury is required, the laws of most 
states permit every judicial officer to serve as a com- 
mitting magistrate and under such authority to issue 
criminal warrants based on affidavits, and after pre- 
liminary hearing to commit to a proper criminal court. 
This authority is sometimes helpful in chronic cases as 
it permits the judge to bind over, then suspend and 
place on probation, provided the alleged criminal parent 
will follow some proper course of conduct in the future. 
In fact, some juvenile court judges have been known to 
use such authority more or less to enforce certain family 
duties even though they did not have specific domestic 
relations jurisdiction. Clearly however, the judge of a 
juvenile and domestic relations court should avoid as 
far as possible issuing criminal warrants or taking juris- 
diction in miscellaneous criminal cases, but should limit 
his jurisdiction in criminal cases entirely to those in- 
volving the welfare of a child or the security of family 
life. 

Pleadings should be as informal as possible in keep- 
ing with legal requirements. Cases should be started 
by sworn petition or affidavit, either by an officer of the 
court or someone on behalf of the child involved, show- 
ing violation of some duty owed to a child within the 
geographical jurisdiction of the court. This should be 
followed by a rule to show cause, or a summons served 
upon the party alleged to be at fault, and returnable 
promptly, even within twenty-four hours. Interested 
parties should know that they may appear without at- 
torneys or the filing of written pleadings, and may state 
their side of the controversy orally and in an informal 
atmosphere, although of course they are privileged to 
employ attorneys who may invoke chancery proceed- 
ings if they wish to insist on technicalities. This action 
should and usually can be avoided by a little encourage- 
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ment from the judge. Stenographic reports should be 
dispensed with unless requested and paid for by one of 
the parties. 

A reconciliation or adjustment without court action, 
particularly in cases where parents are at war with each 
other to the detriment of the child, can sometimes be 
effected. If separation is unavoidable or has already 
happened, then the attorney for the court may have the 
parties agree on some stipulation as to the terms of 
separation, the amount of support, and the custody of 
the children involved, thus permitting the judge to later 
enter an order based on such stipulation without a second 
appearance of the parents or the children before the 
court. Working fathers and mothers are usually glad 
to thus avoid further inconveniences and loss of time 
from their employment. It will be noted that contempt 
proceedings to enforce duties have advantages over 
criminal proceedings, because in most states orders for 
contempt are not bondable and a person found guilty of 
contempt has a difficult time in getting out of jail or 
appealing from such an order, whereas in criminal pro- 
ceedings bond may be quickly given and the matter may 
drag on for months awaiting a hearing. 

Clearly financial support by the father comes first as a 
duty owed his family. This may be properly ordered 
after investigation by the officer of the court as to the 
man’s earning ability and physical condition. Next in 
importance comes personal behavior of the mother and 
the father. Drinking, immoral conduct, infidelity and 
other acts detrimental to the home, the marriage and 
the children (such as fighting, physical abuse and con- 
tinued marital strife) are all subject to consideration by 
the court. With such jurisdiction it is possible for the 
court to conduct a more or less informal hearing and 
to allow both parties to fully tell their stories. The 
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report of the investigation and the recommendation of 
the probation officer complete the picture. 

Infinite patience on the part of the court officials is 
called for in listening to the stories of the people con- 
cerned, and in explaining the legal duties involved and 
the right of the children to a proper chance in life. 
‘Talking the matter out” in order to get the parties 
before the court in an attitude of cooperation will go 
far to eliminate future complications and further hear- 
ings. Frequently people with distressing problems face 
court proceedings with bewilderment and worry. For 
many it is their first time in court, and they have read 
or heard dire stories of what happens in court. A 
friendly and sympathetic attitude frequently breaks the 
ice with such individuals who come in belligerent and 
go out smiling and satisfied that they have been fully 
heard and the court has acted sincerely for the welfare 
of the child. 

Broadly speaking, domestic relations courts should 
have the right to enforce any duty owed by one member 
of a family to another, or to curb any adult’s interference 
with the family relation, even some outsider having illicit 
relations with the husband or the wife. Liberality on 
the part of the court in waiving costs in strictly welfare 
cases is helpful. A proper program for a family with 
support assured by the father saves the government many 
thousands of dollars which otherwise would have to be 
disbursed for care of dependent children. As a general 
policy to avoid arguments, payments for support should 
be made through the court. Controversies over the 
custody of children among parents, grandparents and 
other relatives can be much better adjusted through 
domestic relations courts. Decision can be based upon 
a disinterested court officer’s investigation of conditions 
surrounding the home of each contesting party, rather 
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than upon dependence on other courts for writs of habeas 
corpus and similar proceedings, whereby the court is 
compelled to rely merely on a multitude of witnesses 
brought in by each contending party. 

Referees are authorized in a few juvenile and domestic 
relations courts. The authority in the judge to name an 
employee or officer of the court as referee to conduct 
preliminary hearings on less important cases, and to 
render a report with recommendations on which the 
judge may thereafter enter a legal order without the 
parties having to appear at that time, seems to meet 
the need for saving time in busy courts and to speed 
up proceedings with minimum inconvenience and loss of 
time to busy working people. 


Personnel Problems 


When we consider specific problems of domestic re- 
lations courts, we are first of all confronted with the 
need of sufficient personnel. In many communities the 
work of the courts is not fully understood, particularly 
by officials who have financial authority. No domestic 
relations court should be created or a juvenile court 
expanded into a domestic relations court unless adequate 
personnel is provided. Such personnel should include, 
if possible, one attorney (with a social attitude) directly 
attached to the court. Assigning an ex officio attorney 
from another court for double duty is not so good. 
Also a sufficient number of probation officers or social 
investigators should be provided. 

Another problem of such courts is to keep politics 
out of the selection of personnel as far as possible, and 
to provide for staff appointments on a merit basis by a 
board or by the judge. Some progress but not enough 
is being made in this direction. 

In some communities there is jealousy between do- 
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mestic relations courts and other courts, particularly the 
criminal courts. This situation .can be avoided by con- 
certed effort to work in harmony and to avoid conflicts 
in jurisdiction. Best results are obtained by trying not 
to be too jealous of jurisdiction. Conferences and 
agreements as to policy between court officials can usually 
eliminate serious troubles from this source. 


Geographical Limitations 


Another difficulty exists in the limited geographical 
jurisdiction of these courts. Frequently the legal tech- 
nicalities in dealing with parties outside of the geo- 
graphical limitations of the court, as in the case of 
a defaulting father who leaves the county or the state 
where he is under a duty to provide support for his 
children, present a real problem. The expense of send- 
ing into another state or county for such a fugitive is 
frequently greater than the amount to be collected. 
County officials or others having control of finances are 
loath to authorize bringing back such parties to be placed 
in jail merely for punishment when no particular finan- 
cial advantage for the family can result. 

Some kind of reciprocal or comity agreement, or some 
specialization of the present interstate compacts would 
provide a method for dealing with such cases. It might 
be made a federal offense for a man to flee from one 
state to another to avoid supporting his family, and thus 
jurisdiction would be placed in federal courts to enforce 
such duties or obligations. In the meantime states might 
make it a criminal offense for a man to come into the 
state, or hold a position or reside there, without prop- 
erly caring for his family in another state, thus per- 
mitting the defaulting father to be dealt with in the 
future in the place where he may be found. The same 
principles apply where one parent forcibly takes a child 
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into another state to get an unfair advantage over the 
other parent, often even in violation of some existing 
court order. The court issuing the order is powerless 
to punish for contempt since the party cannot be legally 
reached in the other state in proceedings based merely on 
contempt under such circumstances. Of course all of 
us do what we can in such cases but admittedly we do 
a great deal of bluffing in an effort to bring pressure to 
bear on these individuals. Better working relations be- 
tween the different states and between communities in 
the same state might be undertaken by the National 
Probation Association as one of its legitimate activities, 
for we all have had situations where no practical relief 
can be given, and many parents and welfare workers 
are critical of legal processes which prevent defaulting 
parties from being brought to task. This of course also 
exists in connection with divorce and the legal respon- 
sibility for the care of transients, particularly juvenile 
transients, who run away from one state and become 
welfare problems in another. There is no legal plan 
other than use of the welfare resources of the com- 
munity in which they are found, but of which they are 
not residents, and the use of such funds is accordingly 
unfair and sometimes probably illegal. 


Publicity for the Court 


Getting proper community support, particularly news- 
paper publicity, is important to a juvenile court. Some 
courts are always being featured in critical articles 
through the press, while others receive favorable notices 
consistently from all newspapers. This suggests that 
the court can develop its own policy. Domestic relations 
courts being primarily organized for welfare purposes 
should cooperate fully with all social agencies, and 
should attract the support of all faiths and all political 
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groups on the basis of their concern for child welfare. 
An intelligent and continuing publicity of the right kind 
showing the work of the court in a general sense, but 
at all times avoiding specific publicity as to actual cases, 
is a real aid. This can easily be done by a friendly agree- 
ment with the newspapers as to policy, and by dealing 
the same with every newspaper in the court’s jurisdiction. 
Family courts are primarily the work of welfare-minded 
people, particularly women’s organizations, and court 
officials do well to attract and retain the support of 
this group for.maintenance or expansion of the program. 
Records of the court should be strictly guarded from 
publicity or indirect use as evidence in other proceedings. 
Attorneys should understand they cannot use such find- 
ings as evidence in divorce cases, or for child custody 
proceedings in other courts, of for unethical or muck- 
raking purposes. The confidential nature of the pro- 
ceedings inspires confidence in the court. On the other 
hand, too much publicity of the wrong kind and the 


tendency of some court officials to “play to the public” 
by giving out sensational stories have been known to 
wreck such courts politically. 


Clients of the Court 


Let us now look at the problems of those who have 
business with the court instead of the problems of the 
court itself. The main causes of domestic strife creating 
cases for the court include excessive use of alcohol, un- 
employment, notorious and open adultery resulting in 
neglect of wife or husband and children, gambling and 
use of family funds for improper purposes, interference 
by relatives who have no legal duty or responsibility to 
the children involved. Marriage between people with 
too wide difference in age or religion is also precarious. 
Illegitimate children in the family, working mothers who 
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begin to earn more than their husbands, or working 
parents who leave the home unsupervised are further 
common causes of trouble. During war times the separa- 
tion of husband and wife due to military service or 
government employment resulting in emotional strain 
and increased financial burden on the mother, creates 
additional problems. We do not have time to discuss 
each one of these causes of family discord but there are 
certain techniques which the court has learned by ex- 
perience in considering them. Financial orders for sup- 
port should be fixed on a reasonably low basis, rather 
than so high that it would be difficult for the man to 
comply while he lives separately. This policy encourages 
voluntary compliance with fair satisfaction to both par- 
ties. ‘Fixing high rates of support merely to punish the 
defaulting husband is wrong in principle. Mothers are 
better satisfied with a small regular amount than with 
unusually high: payments resulting in a short time in 
default. Wise judges and court officers will continually 
build up the idea that the entire proceedings revolve 
around the welfare of the child rather than the personal 
rights of the husband and wife. Efforts to air personal 
differences not related to the welfare of the child should 
be curbed after a fair opportunity has been given to 
tell the story. 

Some courts make the mistake of discouraging at- 
torneys from appearing, considering them trouble mak- 
ers. It should be made easy for parties to appear 
without attorneys, but when attorneys do appear they 
should be shown every possible courtesy and considera- 
tion. Proper tact and suggestions from the court will 
usually promptly win them over to the idea of cooper- 
ating for the welfare of the child instead of insisting 
on technical rights. Attorneys if properly handled can 
be made the best friends of the court in the community. 
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Most attorneys like to think of themselves as having 
just as much kindness of heart and love for children as 
anyone else, and if this spirit is aroused and encouraged 
they can be of inestimable value to the court in ad- 
justing matters with difficult parents. 

Liberality in granting rehearings or modifying orders 
when it is alleged new conditions have arisen, strengthens 
confidence in the court. The quickest answer to parents 
complaining about some order of the court is to place 
all parties under oath in a summary hearing to bring out 
all the new facts. Fathers who are being required to 
pay support have a right to visit the children provided 
-they conduct themselves properly and make reasonable 
visits. Arranging this matter often removes dissatisfac- 
tion, and cooperation can thereafter be more easily pro- 
cured as the father sees that the court is interested only 
in the welfare of the child and is not helping his wife 
to carry on a personal fight against him. Many prob- 
lems arise in connection with disputed custody, parents 
sometimes wanting to treat the child as a football in 
some game they are playing with each other. In such 
cases taking the child temporarily out of the custody 
of both parents and placing it in a home to board at 
the expense of the father until the court officers have 
made a full investigation of the homes of both con- 
testants, will reveal which of the parents is most anxious 
to have the child’s welfare protected. 

Quickly putting a man in jail for contempt where there 
is a wilful and persistent failure to carry out the order, 
will bring respect for the power and authority of the 
court. But jail should be used for only a short period 
and the court should promptly try to have the officers 
develop some alternative plan upon compliance with 
which the defaulting father in jail may be released in 
order to provide support for his children again. 
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The Child in Court 


Sometimes the problem of what to do with children 
during the hearing itself becomes important. Many in- 
experienced lawyers will seek to have the children testify, 
and will even use them to vilify one of the parents. 
The court should prevent this by requesting to talk with 
the children in private, out of the presence of the parents, 
and even the attorneys. When such a request is agreed 
to no appeal may be taken from such procedure. For 
the welfare of the child the court may in any case ex- 
clude children from the hearing, and not permit either 
parent to be vilified or discredited in the presence of 
the child. Both parents should be made to understand 
that the child should be allowed to think well of each 
parent; for death or other change of circumstance may 
create the necessity for the surviving parent to take over 
the custody and rearing of the child. 

In the beginning of all hearings it is helpful for the 
court to find out by sympathetic questioning if either 
parent actually loves the other. Usually a sudden and 
direct inquiry on this point will bring a frank admission. 
As long as love remains there is a possibility of effecting 
a reconciliation, which in all cases should be attempted. 
Sometimes through stubbornness husband and wife will 
deny that they love each other. Placing them alone in 
a conference room may help or talking privately with 
each party and then bringing them together. Once re- 
united by the friendly offices of a kindly judge or sympa- 
thetic court officer, the family will always be grateful. 
All family problems are easier to solve by a court staff 
with a real heart interest in the troubles of people, a 
staff willing to spend infinite time and patience in pre- 
venting domestic tragedies. It is further suggested that 
a religious attitude or approach on the part of court 
officials and employees will sometimes strengthen their 
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effectiveness in the solution of marital and family diffi- 
culties. 

The problem of the unwed mother and her child needs 
renewed study. Apparently we have at last gotten away 
from the “Scarlet Letter” ideas of punishment and now 
strive to give the unfortunate mother a chance for physi- 
cal care and social rehabilitation, with proper plans for 
the child. But too often nothing is done to the man 
responsible, either in the way of enforced financial sup- 
port for the unfortunate mother and child or any crim- 
inal liability, although practically all states have criminal 
penalties for such conduct. All welfare workers know 
of “repeaters” in this kind of thing. Without denying 
the mother and child any proper care or opportunity, 
should we not for the protection of society inject some 
deterrent factor to prevent any repetition? Are we not 
in danger of making the way of the unwed mother and 
her child so easy as to almost invite a repetition? These 
conflicting considerations merit careful study. 

There is also need in many states for proper legisla- 
tion to determine paternity and to require financial sup- 
port prior to the birth of the child rather than only 
after birth as is the law in most states. A prospective 
mother often needs such financial care more then than at 
any other time. Some states have recently enacted such 
legislation providing for care of the mother during preg- 
nancy but keeping the matter on a civil rather than a 
criminal basis, holding a hearing to determine paternity 
only for the purpose of securing financial support based 
on proper evidence and testimony. War conditions may 
suggest an increase in such problems and consequently 
the need for more progressive study at this time. 

The following questions are suggested for thought 
and study: | 

Should juvenile and domestic relations courts take 
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jurisdiction of the handicapped and mentally deficient 
child, or should this child be left to specialized courts 
or boards with facilities for more appropriately dealing 
with such cases? 

To what extent should the court permit unofficial wel- 
fare organizations and religious groups, Protestants, 
Jews, Catholics and others, to work out particular prob- 
lems involving parents exclusively within their group? 
Personally, I encourage their participation as far as 
they can be persuaded to go, provided both parents are 
of the same faith or group; otherwise violent reper- 
cussions may result. 

Should the family court have authority to deal with 
the annulment of child marriages contracted in violation 
of law by misrepresentation as to age or other circum- 
stances? Many parents seem to think that such cases 
would be more appropriately dealt with in the atmos- 
phere of a domestic relations court and some courts have 
recently assumed this authority. 

Should not juvenile and domestic relations courts more 
appropriately deal with adoption proceedings where the 
independent social service investigations of the juvenile 
and domestic relations courts are particularly available 
and helpful? Many juvenile courts now have such juris- 
diction. These and other questions of jurisdiction and 
procedure are raised in the path of the developing family 
court. 
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Juvenile Court Function 


Auice Scotr Nutr 


Assistant Director, Child Guidance Division 
United States Children’s Bureau 


N view of the limitation upon our time as well as the 

fact that some of you have heard me talk on this 

theme on previous occasions, I should like to avoid repe- 
tition by starting with several assumptions. 

I have no uncertainty in assuming that the major ob- 
jective and interest of all of us is the well-being of the 
youth who comes before the juvenile court. 

I should like also to assume that when we use the term 
juvenile court we are thinking in terms of the juvenile 
court that in general is organized and operates accord- 
ing to the principles outlined in the standards established 
for juvenile courts almost twenty years ago. 

I believe I may also assume that we are all familiar 
with the historical development of the juvenile court— 
how it established social and clinical services to meet the 
problems of the children with whom it dealt because the 
resources of the community were limited, and how it 
assumed responsibility for administrative services when 
measures for the care and protection of dependent chil- 
dren were enacted early in this century. Its original 
impetus carried the juvenile court movement a long 
way. Through its early extra-judicial activities the juve- 
nile court played an important part in initiating the 
scientific approach to the understanding and treatment 
of the behavior problems of children. The probation 
service that it established, and the child guidance clinic 
that it sponsored, focused attention upon the individual 
child, his problems and his needs. This individualized 
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approach led to a newer concept of the causation of de- 
linquency, namely that the delinquent acts of some chil- 
dren are merely the symptoms of inner conflicts, and that 
the acts of others have their roots in social and economic 
inadequacies and insecurities of the family and commun- 
ity life. 

Growth of Public Welfare Services 


The structure of community organization for social 
services to children has changed greatly since the juve- 
nile court was created over forty years ago. Significant 
developments have taken place in the child welfare field. 
Public welfare departments with broad responsibilities 
for persons in need, and with definite responsibilities for 
social services to children, followed juvenile courts by 
many years but they were given great impetus by the 
enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935. Now pro- 
fessional child welfare workers on state and local staffs 
paid in whole or in part by federal funds, are serving 
many areas, especially areas predominantly rural. In 
addition, specialized services designed to meet the needs 
of individual children have been established under both 
public and private auspices. Thus the variety and 
quality of services available to the court for social diag- 
nosis and constructive treatment have been augmented. 
It has also become unnecessary for children whose need 
is for social services rather than judicial action to be 
brought into court. In the light of all this it is only 
logical that an effort should be made to evaluate and 
reevaluate the juvenile court, with particular attention 
to its function in the future and its relationship to other 
agencies, especially the new public welfare agency. 

In the past the direction of the court’s development 
has been toward its becoming a social agency. It dif- 
fered from other courts in its approach to problems of 
individuals through investigatory, clinical and supervisory 
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services; in the fact that it administered measures for 
the protection of children; and that it dealt with social 
problems in which no exercise of the judicial function 
was needed. 

However, our concept of what constitutes adequate 
measures for the prevention and the treatment of be- 
havior problems and delinquency has undergone much 
change since the days in which the court established its 
own probation services. Nevertheless, in origin, struc- 
ture, function, and procedure the juvenile court remains 
a court. All cases handled officially must be dealt with 
according to procedures which, although socialized, are 
still court procedures. The way in which individuals 
come to the court is quite different from the way in which 
clients come to the social case work agency. The head 
of the court occupies a unique position: as a judge he 
deals directly with individuals in a judicial capacity; as 
the administrative head of the agency he directs a case 
work staff that also deals with individuals but in a treat- 
ment capacity. This dual function of the judge is pro- 
ductive of difficulties in working relations except when 
very clear distinctions are made between the duties and 
responsibilities of judge and probation officer. 

The public generally holds concepts with regard to 
the juvenile court that impede its functioning as a social 
case work agency. Traditionally it is regarded by many 
as the agency from which to expect service for children 
needing care and protection. In this the emphasis is on 
the ways in which the juvenile court differs from other 
courts. In the case of delinquent children, however, em- 
phasis is frequently on the ways in which the juvenile 
court resembles other courts. Because it is a court, the 
public closely associates the juvenile court with other 
courts and with law enforcement agencies. The public 
may give expression to this concept in either one of two 
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ways: 1) it may exert pressure upon the court to act 
quickly and decisively to protect the community from 
the child or to bring about what is regarded as socially 
acceptable behavior; 2) in the belief that court contact 
is prejudicial to the child, it may refrain from seeking 
court action until the point at which the court can be 
most helpful is long since past. 

Factors such as these almost inevitably create an at- 
mosphere of authority in which it is frequently difficult 
to establish the type of relationship with the child that 
is essential if one is to carry on effective case work treat- 
ment or to adhere to the case work principle of modify- 
ing behavior by affording the individual an opportunity 
to develop his own potentialities. 


Dilemma of the Court 


If then the juvenile court is to function as a social 
case work agency in the treatment of delinquency, sev- 
eral possibilities—nay, probabilities— must be faced. In 
the light of the newer concepts of causation and treat- 
ment of delinquency the juvenile court would need to 
duplicate the activities of most child welfare agencies. 
In so doing it might collapse of its own weight. The 
more nearly the court becomes a social work agency in 
our modern concept of the term, the less it can retain 
the structure and procedure of the court. These it would 
have to modify. It might be that the judge would have 
to give up his judicial function and relinquish his author- 
ity, eventually becoming the chairman of an administra- 
tive council. It is possible that the court might even 
become an agency similar to the administrative councils 
of Sweden. It may well be that this is the road we shall 
travel. I doubt this, however, for as yet at least, we do 
not seem seriously to have considered giving up the court 
as one of our social institutions. 
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If we are to continue to have a juvenile court as an 
effective social institution as distinguished from a social 
work agency, then we must accept the fact that like every 
other social institution it has its limitations. The juve- 
nile court has a specific function and an area within 
which it can operate most effectively, and there are 
boundaries to that area beyond which the court ceases 
to be effective and beyond which it encroaches upon the 
area of best operation of some other agency. 

Limitations upon the juvenile court’s development as 
a social case work agency have not always been recog- 
nized; but neither have its potentialities for development 
as a socialized court been appreciated. It is quite possible 
to picture the juvenile court of the future as realizing its 
potentialities in the judicial field and making an impor- 
tant contribution in the realm of court procedure. A 
juvenile court operating as a socialized court would have 
responsibility for functions that are primarily judicial in 
nature. Cases taken before it would be those in which 
the child’s actions or the circumstances under which he 
lives are such that there is need for temporarily taking 
custody of the child away from his parents, or for per- 
manently depriving a parent of his parental right; for 
appointing a guardian, usually an agency, for a child 
who has no parents nor responsible relatives; for en- 
forcing responsibility of adults toward children; for ad- 
judicating a controversy or issue; or for taking official 
cognizance, and when necessary an authoritative ap- 
proach to the behavior problems of a child. 

With the juvenile court occupying the position of a 
socialized court, social work agencies both public and 
private would assume responsibility for functions that 
are primarily administrative and treatment in nature. 
They would accept without court commitment cases in 
which the need is for care and service but not for court 
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action. When court action is needed these agencies would 
accept, after court hearing and decision, cases that re- 
quire intensive and long time case work service or special 
types of care. 

Even though juvenile courts do not assume respon- 
sibility for prolonged and intensive social treatment, they 
will continue to need the services of persons trained and 
experienced in the exercise of case work skills for the 
performance of duties which are a part of the judicial 
function or at least closely related to it. Understanding 
of causal factors and ability to appraise situations as 
well as to recognize potentialities for treatment are re- 
quired for sound intake service, adequate social investi- 
gations prior to court decisions and wise referrals to 
other agencies for treatment services. Whether the court 
should have its own social workers to perform these 
services is a debatable point. In some rural areas all 
social services in cases of children coming to the court 
are given by child welfare workers attached to local de- 
partments of public welfare. In large cities where the 
development of such departments has proceeded more 
slowly, juvenile courts will probably need their own social 
work staff for some time to come. 


Court-A gency Relationship 


Allocation of functions to the juvenile court and to 
the administrative social agency in accordance with these 
principles makes the nature of the relationship between 
the two of great importance. Mutual respect and con- 
fidence and a clear understanding of the part that each 
organization plays in the total program must be present. 
Because each is playing an essential part in the solution 
of many social problems the services of each should be 
readily accessible to the other. Important also is inter- 
pretation to the general public of these functions and 
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relationships. Only under such conditions can service be 
available readily to the children and their families and 
with a minimum of referral from agency to agency. 

Court and agency each has a specific responsibility 
that it must accept and that the other must recognize. 
The court has responsibility for viewing objectively and 
impartially situations involving questions of custody or 
controversy and for safeguarding equally the rights of 
community, agency and individual. It does not exist 
merely to approve and order the carrying out of plans 
by the agency. The agency on the other hand has re- 
sponsibility for rendering specialized and professional 
service in its field and for making this service available 
to the court as one of the resources of the community. 
It does not exist merely to carry out the orders and in- 
structions of the court nor to be directed by the court 
in its handling of individual cases. 

Much of the discussion about the juvenile court in 
relation to the child welfare field has had for its theme 
what should or should not be expected of the juvenile 
court. Something needs to be said about what should be 
expected of non-judicial agencies if they, not the juvenile 
court, are to be responsible for treatment. They must 
be willing to accept their full responsibility for receiving 
cases and rendering services within the field in which 
they operate. Some must expand their facilities, others 
must develop specialized services if children’s needs are 
to be met adequately. 

At present some communities have inadequate or un- 
/evenly distributed facilities for treatment, none at all in 
certain fields. Some areas lack adequate social services 
for children and for families; some make available to 
children care away from their own homes more readily 
than service in their homes; frequently an oversupply of 
care for certain types of problems and an undersupply 
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for other types exist. Future planning must be in terms 
of the total program of social services for children. 
Many, if not most, communities must experience growth 
of the sort recommended by the White House Confer- 
ence which includes provision for meeting the basic needs 
of all families and children and the special needs of 
those who suffer from disabilities and maladjustments. 

Progress will not be made uniformly. At times it will 
be rapid, again it will be slow. Areas predominantly 
rural and areas which have hitherto been unorganized 
and without service are now experiencing rapid develop- 
ments in the organization of social services for children. 
Urban areas and areas that have had a multiplicity and 
complexity of social organization are proceeding more 
slowly in setting up public welfare departments with 
broad and integrated services. Nevertheless, there are 
indications of development in this direction. 
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The Court as a Case Work Agency 


PETER GEISER 
Chief Probation Officer, San Diego, California 


N discussions of recent years concerning the practice 

of probation, no question has been more seriously 
raised nor more demanding of consideration than that 
concerning the ability of the juvenile court to do success- 
ful case work. On the one hand the criticism is that one 
cannot do acceptable case work in an authoritarian set- 
ting. The alternative suggested is that the judicial func- 
tion of the court be separated from the administration 
of social treatment. On the other hand, we in the cor- 
rectional field have gone so far on the defensive as to 
suggest that the aims and techniques of the correctional 
worker should be distinguished from those of the social 
worker. 

It is my belief that both extremes represent a failure 
to carefully discriminate between the inherent nature of 
our work and superficiality in its practice. I should like 
to think that workers in the correctional field had the 
emotional maturity to find security as pioneers in a young 
and challenging field of endeavor. I hope that social 
workers are able to distinguish the transitional malprac- 
tices of correctional work from acceptable case work 
practice. It remains for all of us to scrutinize most care- 
fully the whole background of juvenile court practice 
before we place emphasis upon the manner of its change. 

It need not concern us whether our present juvenile 
court setup resulted from the union of the criminal courts 
and those of equity, or whether as some authorities main- 
tain, the changed logic of the court was mere crystalliza- 
tion of human sentiment. In either case the foundation 
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of social treatment was constructed of the charitable de- 
sire of the strong to be equitable, and the feeling that 
the public welfare was somehow dependent upon the 
social adjustment of the individual. While the courts 
defined the principles upon which individual treatment 
could legitimately rest, they had a failing that stood in 
the way of adaptive change. 

Frequently juvenile courts talked magnanimously about 
saving and reforming children, as if they were granting 
a kind of dispensation. Social work, unlike the courts 
which had difficulty in throwing aside the austere cloak 
of authority, was able to absorb more easily new dis- 
coveries and techniques. The court’s conception of social 
treatment as a form of grace—leniency they called it— 
was rather easily accepted by the public and had an ex- 
tensive effect upon court administration from which we 
have not yet recovered. 

Reformation as a term synonymous with correction 
placed responsibility on the already overburdened of- 
fender. It demanded little more than kindliness, pity, 
and sufferance on the part of the worker. Professional 
standards in the field of correction reflected a lack of pro- 
fessional consciousness and of definitive thinking. Too 
often we evaluated personnel capacities on a loose and su- 
perficial basis, Breadth of interest, a nice personality, and 
a curiosity about the field of correction are even today in 
some places accepted as the principal ingredients of a 
good correctional worker. Nevertheless, the real essence 
of correctional work lies in one’s ability to discriminate 
and to synthesize. Unless the surgeon is the master of 
his art, the keenness of his scalpel only increases the 
danger to his patient. Unless the correctional worker is 
an artist, the tools by which he establishes relationships 
may become the instruments of furthering personality 
disintegration. 
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In the historical background of juvenile correctional 
work is the explanation of criticisms leveled against it. 
I do not intend to defend its accomplishments. I believe 
it has largely failed to meet the problems it so hopefully 
attacked. However, the changes to be made must relate 
to correctional work’s inherent potentialities. 


Authority as Strength 


The contention that the judicial and treatment func- 
tions of the court should be separated has as its basis 
the belief that case work cannot be done in an authori- 
tarian setting. It is believed that case work depends 
upon the voluntary nature of the relationship between 
client and worker. The suggestion is that by separating 
the two functions we should thereby eliminate the iden- 
tification that may exist between the arbitrary use of 
authority by the courts and the case work practice of 
the therapist. It is thought that the mere physical sep- 
aration of judicial and administrative functions would of 
itself defeat identification. It seems to me that in ac- 
cepting this point of view we have failed to understand 
that the status of the administrative worker would be 
also dependent upon the delegated authority of the court. 
All of the legal limitations now placed upon the court 
worker would be similarly placed upon the administrative 
worker. 

The juvenile court is a court of law. Its function is 
now, and probably will be in the future, the determination 
of fact upon which the child's parental status may be 
changed. It is, however, the right to apply proper cor- 
rectional treatment and not authority per se that is of 
value in the court process. It is said that the court can- 
not efficaciously adjudicate, diagnose or treat social mal- 
adjustments, for social maladjustments are problems for 
the social technician, and not for the jurist. Courts on 
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occasion do act authoritatively to give psychiatry and 
medicine the power to treat where the civil rights of 
individuals and the public welfare are in conflict. Author- 
ity as a treatment device need not enter correctional 
work any more than it does in the field of public health. 

In discussing carrying on case work in the authoritarian 
setting, I do not propose to cite the analogy between the 
authority of the court and that of other social pressures 
about us—our parents, our schools, our religious institu- 
tions, and our cultural patterns. On the contrary I be- 
lieve that authority has, in itself, much less meaning in 
the modification of basic human behavior than most of 
us suspect. It is almost always impotent in the process 
of changing behavior, because it almost never touches 
those needs that determine attitudes. Authority may 
compel outward attention, but never inner acceptance. 

In my opinion we who have recognized the danger in 
the use of authority or in our potential reliance upon 
it, have thought of it in terms of its application rather 
than considered it to be a status in which one person is 
related to another. We have been conscious of its mis- 
use as a lever but too little aware of it as a polarity in 
the stabilization of behavior. We have thought of it as 
a cruel taskmaster but we have closed our eyes to it as 
a haven of security. We have felt its unbending charac- 
ter, but we have failed to perceive strength arising from 
our identification with it. We have sensed it as a pro- 
mulgator of tabus, but we have not recognized it as a 
guarantor of privilege. We have seen it in its restrictive 
function, but we have not accepted it in its protective role. 
Authority as a status is neither good nor bad. It is in its 
use as a tool that evil results. 


Case Work Trends 


More disturbing than the social worker’s criticism that 
case work cannot be practiced in an authoritarian setting 
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is the attitude toward case work expressed by workers 
in the correctional field. It is said that a public agency 
owes its first responsibility to the public, not to the client; 
and that intensive research into the complexities of per- 
sonality is extraneous to the needs of correctional work. 
I feel that this attitude is an alarming one, because I 
believe that both social service and correctional work 
have a long distance to go before they can speak with 
the authority of a profession. The fact that schools of 
thought emerge in both fields in relatively rapid suc- 
cession is evidence of this. I should like to see correc- 
tional work, unrestrained by dogma, assimilate the best 
out of the waves of new thinking that leave their water- 
mark on the old ways of doing things. 

Neither is it my understanding that social case work 
should be differentiated from correctional work on the 
ground that the public welfare must have first considera- 
tion. Indeed, I think that correctional work is estab- 
lished on the assumption that the welfare of the public 
can best be assured through the social adjustment of the 
individual. Decisions of the courts leave little room for 
sentiment regarding treatment of the offender. In legis- 
lation allowing for individual treatment there is usually 
reserved the right by the state to punish, if by that means 
the welfare of the public is best assured. A state supreme 
court has said that the “very purpose of the act [the 
juvenile court act] is to prevent a trial, though if the 
welfare of the public require that the minor should be 
tried, power to try it is not taken away from the court.’” 

Courts do retain the machinery for punishment where 
this kind of treatment is in the public’s interest. The 
judge acts as a representative of the public as well as 
for the protection of the individual. I do maintain, how- 
ever, that the correctional worker, public officer though 


1Commonwealth v. Fisher, 213 Pa, 48; 62 At. 198 
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he be, has the duty of determining the needs of his client, 
and of giving to the court his opinion as to how those 
needs may best be met. I believe that by placing em- 
phasis upon these duties we are promoting the public 
welfare. 

We sometimes become impatient at our inability to use 
the careful and detailed processes of case work as prac- 
ticed by the social worker. We complain that we, with 
our large case loads, cannot hope to use the methods of 
differential case work to this degree. The modification 
of behavior, nevertheless, remains a complicated process. 
There is no shortcut to adequate diagnosis and to proper 
treatment of social maladjustment. 


Limiting the Load 


It is questionable whether the public has supported 
correctional work on the basis of critical evaluation of 
results. It is more than likely that support has been 
given it because of the myriad of its other duties that 


are not strictly its correctional function. If correctional 
work can accomplish its stated purpose we have got to 
clear it of its extraneous duties. Correctional work is 
not police work. It is not relief giving. It is not a col- 
lection agency for private or public organizations. Cor- 
rectional work is not school attendance work. It is not 
a scourge to be applied to a child when a school cannot 
adjust itself to meet the child’s academic needs. It is 
not the mediator between the habits of a family and the 
thores of a community. Correctional work, in short, is 
not a catch-all. 

We must, through firm intake policies, accept only 
those cases that need court treatment. We must insist 
that other agencies continue to handle cases where trans- 
fer to the court would mean only a continuation of the 
case work process. We shall have to limit our case loads 
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by excluding cases that are only nominally under super- 
vision. It is unfair to correctional work that it has to 
bear the responsibility for poor results due to indiscrim- 
inate overloading. It is an injustice to the client to con- 
sider him a failure under such superficial treatment. 

We feel the criticisms of those who see superficial work 
but cannot appreciate the burden under which we labor. 
We must not allow these criticisms to deter us from 
making a mature, intelligent, and unemotional approach 
to our problems. 

We must develop a professional consciousness, but not 
a narrow denominationalism. We must educate the public 
to the correctional nature of our work; and we must 
ourselves be educated to definitive and directional think- 
ing. We must free ourselves from the inferiority feelings 
arising from our professional youth, and the feelings of 
guilt at our knowledge of an overwhelming job poorly 
done. We must possess an idealism that will somehow 
identify us with the future, for we, like all pioneers, must 
have a vision of the future. 
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UBLIC child welfare services and the courts both 

have important places in community programs of 
services to children. Both have specific and unique con- 
tributions toward our common goal to provide for every 
child who has some special need whatever assistance and 
guidance may be required to assure him security and 
protection (within his own home if possible) and op- 
portunity for his growth and development. It is impor- 
tant that we recognize, however, that each has limita- 
tions. Neither can serve the community to the fullest 
extent without the help of the other. In discussing the 
relationship of public child welfare services to the courts, 
I shall summarize briefly the limitations of both to show 
why each needs the other. In somewhat greater detail 
I shall discuss the contribution each may make. 

There has been much discussion in recent years con- 
cerning the place of the juvenile court in meeting the 
needs of dependent, neglected or delinquent children. 
The National Probation Association and the United 
States Children’s Bureau have provided leadership in 
evaluating the progress made and pointing out the prob- 
lems which have developed under juvenile court laws. 
We have recognized that the establishment of juvenile 
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courts and of separate court procedures for children has 
been one of the most important forward steps in the 
development of community child welfare services. Under 
the impetus of the juvenile court movement the public 
has begun to abandon the practice of finding fault and 
laying blame on children with problems and to under- 
stand that the problems of the delinquent child are those 
of all children and call for treatment rather than punish- 
ment. At the same time we have seen certain limita- 
tions in the use of juvenile courts. 

Soon after the establishment of separate proceedings 
or separate courts for children, there was a general ten- 
dency to place many diverse administrative responsibili- 
ties on them. The pressures of these duties placed serious 
limitations on judicial services. The judges and the court 
staff became overloaded and frequently not able to de- 
vote the time and effort needed for hearings and follow- 
up work. The atmosphere of the courtroom too often 
changed, particularly in urban areas, from one of quiet, 
dignified informality to one of haphazard confusion. 
Only as some of the administrative tasks can be removed 
from the court can the community receive the full value 
and the protection intended by the provision of special 
judicial procedures for children. 

We have found that a number of children in need of 
help have not needed to come into court. Included in 
this group are children with one or both parents who 
are suitable guardians but who, through no fault of their 
own, are temporarily unable to provide care for the 
child. In most states it has not been possible to provide 
foster care at public expense unless guardianship for 
the child was removed from the parents. Some judges, 
perhaps under pressure to save the county money, need- 
lessly severed parental ties and placed children for adop- 
tion who could have and should have been returned to 
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their own parents after a period of temporary foster 
care. Other judges had the choice of removing guard- 
ianship as a formality and later returning the child to 
the parents when they became able to care for him, or 
of refusing needed temporary foster care for the child 
and preserving parental rights at the expense of the 
child. Instead of being the agency to safeguard the rights 
of parents and children as intended by law, the court was 
in the position of violating these rights. Obviously, other 
provisions for helping these children were needed. 
Certain attitudes and practices of the community and 
the court have limited the effectiveness of the court in 
providing preventive or rehabilitative case work. Parents, 
teachers and others do not turn to the court for help 
until the conduct problems of children seem to them 
serious enough to justify court action. The child himself 
does not come to court voluntarily and is suspicious and 
reluctant to relate himself to a court worker for fear of 
being punished. Changes in court staff have made for a 


lack of continuity in treatment programs undertaken. It 
has become apparent that the court alone cannot meet 
the varying needs of children for case work treatment. 


Public Child Welfare Services 


The development of public child welfare services was 
a logical next step. The importance of the federal grants- 
in-aid in the expansion and improvement of services to 
children throughout the country cannot be overestimated. 
With these services, planned to provide necessary guid- 
ance and assistance for children with special needs, re- 
gardless of race, creed, legal or economic status, the 
foundation has been laid for the development of public 
children’s services to an extent never before possible. 
But this development is delayed by difficulties in recruit- 
ing and retaining sufficient numbers of adequately trained 
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personnel. In states where there is a framework for de- 
velopment of services in every county as in Indiana, we 
are having much difficulty in finding and keeping child 
welfare workers because of the very low salaries paid, 
especially in rural counties where these services are most 
urgently needed. 

Other problems have developed in counties where, be- 
cause of increasing community awareness of children’s 
needs, case loads have sometimes doubled and tripled 
within a very short period of time, making heavier drains 
on personnel and financial assistance budgets than had 
been anticipated, and also making it necessary to accel- 
erate development of resources. These strains may be 
part of the growth process, but there are other limiting 
factors which make it imperative to integrate the pro- 
gram closely with other community services to children, 
particularly with the services of the courts. 

Very definite limitations are due to community atti- 
tudes toward children’s needs and how they may be met. 
A common attitude toward children born out of wed- 
lock serves to illustrate this. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the federal program for aid to dependent children 
now has made it possible to grant needed financial aid 
to children of unmarried parents who remain with their 
mothers, we still find people stigmatizing the unmarried 
mother as not a suitable person to care for the child and 
therefore ineligible for aid. 

Lack of community resources is seriously hampering 
the scope of child welfare services in many communities. 
For example, the total needs of physically and mentally 
handicapped children are not met without special health 
and educational resources. 

The law itself may limit the effectiveness of public 
child welfare services. To illustrate, a county child wel- 
fare staff may develop specialized skills and resources 
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for meeting the needs of children born out of wedlock. 
Emphasis may be placed on modifying community atti- 
tudes, removing stigma and providing opportunities for 
these children equal to those of children of married 
parents. Much of the effectiveness of this program is 
lost if the only procedure for help established by law 
requires that the unmarried mother go to court and have 
her child adjudged a bastard to receive only a small 
pittance from the father for the child's maintenance 
through childhood. In the same manner the county ser- 
vices in connection with adoptive placements may be 
carefully planned to safeguard the child and the adopt- 
ing parents. If, however, the adoption law does not re- 
quire that there be a social study, a probationary period, 
adequate safeguards in giving consent for adoption, there 
is no assurance that children will be safeguarded in adop- 
tive placements. 

If the relationship with the court is not one of mutual 
understanding and cooperation, the purpose of public 
child welfare services as well as of the special procedures 
for children in court may be defeated. In situations 
where there is need for change in the legal custody or 
guardianship, the child welfare worker is dependent on 
the courts for authority to assume custody and control 
of the child. Adequate protection when all other meth- 
ods have failed, depends on the availability of judicial 
procedures with social emphasis on the welfare of the 
child. There are other situations where the delinquent 
child may need special services which may be available 
only through the juvenile court. 


Combining Services 


It is essential, therefore, that there be a combination 
of the administrative services available in the public 
child welfare services program and the judicial services 
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available in the court. The unique contribution of each 
must be understood if the community is to receive max- 
imum benefit. In discussing these contributions I shall 
necessarily draw largely on my experiences for the past 
five years in Indiana. 

The public child welfare services program makes avail- 
able to all courts having jurisdiction in matters pertain- 
ing to children the services of case workers with special- 
ized skill in making studies and providing sustained 
treatment for children. The courts and the community 
are assured of social studies, care and treatment in ac- 
cordance with the best available standards by the super- 
visory process of the state department, a training process 
to enable child welfare workers to better understand 
children’s needs and how they may be met. It is also a 
licensing process to assure that facilities used—boarding 
homes, institutions, etc.—will approximate the standards 
of child care set by specialists in this field as a result of 
long and wide experience. In Indiana most judges have 
welcomed the help of these workers in providing care 
and continued supervision for children who lack suitable 
guardianship and who have been adjudged public wards. 
They have delegated to the county departments full ad- 
ministrative authority and responsibility for planning for 
these children. In order that the courts may keep in- 
formed of the child’s progress the county departments 
provide annual reports to the court concerning each child. 

Through the use of these services, judges, in full pos- 
session of the facts and of a skilled evaluation of these 
facts as they pertain to the: welfare of the particular 
child, are enabled to make sound decisions. The judges 
of divorce courts in Indiana are using studies of child 
welfare service workers increasingly to aid them in mak- 
ing decisions as to which parent should have custody of 
the child. Judges with probate jurisdiction seek recom- 
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mendations for the care of children and expenditure of 
estate funds of minor children. Criminal courts are using 
these services to aid in planning for the families of men 
or women convicted on criminal charges. The judge of 
the criminal court in one county has repeatedly asked a 
child welfare worker to make studies and recommenda- 
tions for treating older teen age boys who are brought 
into his court. Recently a judge in a rural county was 
hearing a case where a writ of habeas corpus had been 
filed by the father to gain possession of his seven year 
old daughter from her godparents. The judge called in 
a worker to study the two homes and aid him in de- 
termining who should have custody. Through the use 
of public child welfare services in all court matters per- 
taining to children, better planning is made possible. 


Care Without Court Action 


With resources for case work treatment as well as for 
financial assistance to children without depriving parents 


of guardianship, it becomes possible to select a plan of 
treatment which will best meet the child’s needs. Chil- 
dren whose problems can be helped without court action 
need no longer be brought into court. 

The development or expansion of varied types of care 
and service for children makes it possible to plan treat- 
ment on the basis of needs. It also makes it unnecessary 
to use for purposes other than those intended, resources 
developed to meet special needs. This is particularly true 
in the use of detention homes and state training schools. 
Prior to the development of child welfare services in 
Indiana, many counties were using detention homes for 
the care of very young, dependent children. These young 
children were quick to pattern their behavior after that 
of the older delinquent children. Young children need 
no longer be cared for in detention homes in most coun- 
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ties due to the expansion of the boarding home program. 
The courts are now free to use the detention home only 
for older delinquent children whom it should serve. In- 
creased resources in the local communities and greater 
awareness of the importance of normal family life have 
made it unnecessary to use the state training school to 
provide care for young boys. There has been a marked 
decrease in the number between the ages of ten and 
thirteen committed to the Indiana Boys’ School in the 
last five years. This may be contrasted with the situa- 
tion in another midwestern state where public child 
welfare services are not available in every county. There 
the state has become aroused to the need for improving 
the program of the state training school for boys. The 
director of this school is confronted with a very serious 
problem of devising a program to meet the needs of the 
many young boys committed there, especially from rural 
counties where there are no resources for child care. 


Benefit to the Court 


Continual emphasis on interpretation of children’s 
needs and how they may best be met as part of the child 
welfare services program brings distinct benefits to the 
court. We have had some interesting and fruitful ex- 
perience in Indiana in using the increased awareness on 
the part of lay persons of what is happening to children 
to bring about better services in the courts. Several years 
ago in a large urban county a group of citizens had 
learned from the child welfare worker how children were 
treated in the local juvenile court. The judge had little 
real interest in the welfare of the child. He was con- 
cerned primarily with punishing the child for being 
brought into court and his approach was similar to that 
usually found in the criminal court. The staff was not 
following sound juvenile court practice. This group of 
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lay persons organized into a citizens’ committee and be- 
fore the next election set about lining up qualified can- 
didates for judge of the juvenile court. The committee 
selected one candidate from each party who had a social 
point of view, a definite interest in children, and an under- 
standing of and belief in the philosophy of the juvenile 
court. The committee then put on an active campaign 
informing the public why it was necessary to bring about 
a change in the juvenile court and why the candidates 
recommended by them were qualified to do this. One of 
their candidates was elected and with the help of this 
group has been able to make sweeping changes in the 
court’s services. This same group became the nucleus of 
a statewide citizens’ committee on child welfare legis- 
lation. This committee succeeded in bringing about a 
revision of the state juvenile court law at the last session 
of the legislature, thereby improving the resources of the 
court for all children in the state. 


Judicial Decisions 


In the total community program the unique contribu- 
tions of the court are needed in several areas. The court 
offers the protection of judicial decisions to children 
whose circumstances necessitate a change in legal custody 
or guardianship including those whose relatives are in 
controversy over legal custody; those who have no living 
parent or no competent relative to care for them; those 
whose welfare would be furthered by termination of 
parental rights as in abandonment, mental incompetency 
of the parent, or voluntary request for termination of 
parental rights by the parent; and those who have vio- 
lated a law and are considered delinquent. The court 
fulfils to the utmost extent its responsibility of parens 
patriae in making sound decisions, placing guardianship 
or custody of these children with the individuals or 
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agencies which can best meet individual needs. Legal 
action is also an important contribution of the court to 
assure the enforcement of parental responsibility toward 
children. 

The use of specialized techniques and procedures in 
hearings involving children is a major contribution in the 
correlation of the court’s work with the public child wel- 
fare services. Although the necessity of treating children 
differently from adults has been recognized for a number 
of years, there is room for much improvement and much 
refinement of these procedures. With the availability of 
public child welfare services, the court is freed of many 
of its non-judicial responsibilities and is able to devote 
time and effort to making the hearings more constructive 
experiences for children, and to making the procedures 
more nearly reach the standards set many years ago. I 
should like to illustrate how much improvement can be 
made by referring to our own experiences in Lake county, 
Indiana. In 1937 when public child welfare services were 
first begun, the juvenile court docket was filled beyond 
the limit every day. The judge conducted hearings on 
every detail in connection with public wards—separate 
court hearings were held in regard to requests for cloth- 
ing, book rental, and for court orders to make each 
placement of each child, etc. In the absence of other 
resources, the court was called on to consider the situa- 
tion of a large number of children who needed case work 
service and financial support but not court action. Be- 
sides this, there were many hearings concerning delin- 
quents with very serious problems, adults contributing to 
the dependency, neglect or delinquency of children, etc. 
The inevitable result was long waits for people coming 
to court. When the child and his parents finally got into 
the courtroom, the hearing was often interrupted by 

people wanting an immediate decision from the judge 
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on emergency matters. The hearings were as brief as 
possible; the judge had to make hasty decisions on the 
basis of a very cursory presentation of facts. Children 
often left the court feeling more confused and disturbed 
than when they went in. The situation now, five years 
later, is completely different. The administrative respon- 
sibilities for care and treatment of dependent children 
have all been delegated to the county welfare depart- 
ment. The pressures within the court have been greatly 
reduced. Although the court docket is full, it is so be- 
cause more time is allowed for each hearing. The judge 
can and does take time to make a careful explanation to 
each child concerning what the hearing is about and why 
he has been brought to court. Throughout, the judge 
emphasizes the fact that the court is trying to help the 
child. The hearings are unhurried, informal and com- 
pletely private. Each person is given an opportunity to 
express himself. If it is desirable from the point of view 
of either the parent or the child to discuss certain in- 
formation with him separately and alone, the judge does 
so. At the end of the hearing he makes a careful ex- 
planation, telling how he has reached this decision and 
why he feels that it is the one which will be to the best 
interests of the child. The feeling expressed by both 
parents and children after being in court is that the judge 
is interested in them, really understands their problems 
and that they are glad to have had the opportunity to 
sit down with him to work these problems out together. 

The court contributes special services and special re- 
sources for the use of authority in the treating of older 
delinquent children. These include detention care, train- 
ing school programs, probation service, etc. They are 
needed by certain older children when it has been de- 
termined that the child is delinquent and the resources 
of the public child welfare services program cannot meet 
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his particular needs. The decision as to methods of treat- 
ment most helpful to the older delinquent child requires 
special skill and careful study. Unless resources for treat- 
ment are available, the community’s program for meet- 
ing children’s needs is not complete. 

Thus public child welfare services and the services of 
the court complement each other. Each agency can best 
serve the community only when it has the help of the 
other. As each is developed and utilized to the fullest 
extent, we may look forward to better service to children 
than has yet been possible. 
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F we introduce our discussion by quoting one of Mary 
Richmond's definitions of social case work, ‘‘the art 
of doing different things for and with different people by 
cooperating with them to achieve at one and the same 
time their own and society’s betterment,”* all may agree 
that this is a statement of the goals of probation and 
parole officers. Fundamentally the activities of workers 
in all fields are affected by the same basic concepts of 
case work. These are specifically oriented to the function 
of the agency and therefore to the client accepted for 
service in each instance. Thus when we consider prob- 
lems of case work for clients having one factor in com- 
mon, namely delinquent behavior, we must note certain 
special emphases and resources for treatment. Our ac- 
tivities however are governed by the principles accepted 
as basic in all case work fields. Practically, there has 
been a tendency in the past on the part of the court 
worker to feel limited in his use of case work methods 
either because of lack of knowledge of their application 
or frustration due to legal restrictions surrounding his 
endeavors. 

Assuming that wherever there is a need for under- 
standing and adjustment in human relationships case 
work is essential, let us consider the role of the probation 
and parole officer and the factors, real or attitudinal, 
which appear to complicate his position as a case worker. 

In the first place, the field of activity of a probation 


7 Richmond The Long View Russell Sage Foundation New York, 1930, 
p. 374 
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or parole officer is definitely circumscribed. The proba- 
tion officer is attached to a court and his function assert- 
edly is that of gathering data for the court, supervising 
the offender and carrying out the orders of the court 
regarding him. This gives him responsibility not only for 
seeing that certain legal requirements are fulfilled, but 
at the same time for case work activities with individuals. 
This dual role often leads to confusion and is no doubt 
responsible in a measure for the lack of development in 
many courts of accepted practices in case work. If the 
case workers themselves feel the officer has to function 
in an untenable position, they will not be helpful in get- 
ting capable persons interested in accepting such an ap- 
pointment. 


The Weight of Authority 


What are some of the factors active in this? For a 
long time some probation and parole officers, like other 
workers in an authoritative position, have felt the weight 
of their badge of authority to be so overwhelming that 
they cannot conceive of doing case work within its encir- 
clement. They have denied or evaded or feared author- 
ity thus creating a situation of unreality and confusion 
for themselves and their clients. Other workers have 
enjoyed their authoritative role to the extent that they 
have used it to threaten or punish the client, and caused 
any use of it to fall into disrepute. 

But let us pursue this question further. While all 
agencies are limited in various ways by their function 
and setting, it is not difficult to realize that those serving 
clients who may come without having any voice in the 
matter are handicapped at the outset. The client is often 
directed to the worker by a court order which gives him 
no choice but to continue under close surveillance. Ex- 
perience has shown that this presents a serious hurdle 
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to the worker in making his services acceptable for it is 
inconsistent with the basic principle that the client must 
be willing to participate in working out his own problem 
if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 

Does the acceptance of such a concept indicate that 
utilization of authority, of force of one form or another, 
is not sanctioned by case workers? Do they not use 
authority when they influence an individual by advising 
or suggesting certain reactions? Is there any reason for 
being so disturbed over the thought of authority's having 
any place in the case worker’s program when an individ- 
ual normally realizes at a tender age that certain limi- 
tations surround his activities? If he is to make an ad- 
justment, he must recognize that these limitations have 
to be accepted whether they derive from a physical dis- 
ability, economic inadequacy or a legal requirement. They 
may serve his best interests or may handicap his growth. 
He may seek or be offered service when parental control 
is oppressive or school discipline unbearable. He may 
then be helped to understand and accept the reality fac- 
tors while enabled to handle his specific problem. The 
worker who assists a client to see the best way to meet 
his troublesome situation seldom uses pressure to in- 
fluence him to respond for this may prove destructive, 
but she recognizes there are occasions when it is proper 
to do so with certain individuals and as part of her case 
work responsibility. 

Has not our understanding of individual differences 
helped us to realize that our utilization of authority will 
depend on the strengths and weaknesses of the client we 
are striving to assist? Some cannot carry full respon- 
sibility for their activities but must share this, at least 
for a period in their development. Certainly the individ- 
ual limited in mental ability will not be expected to make 
decisions requiring more judgment than he possesses nor 
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would he be left in a situation with which he could not 
cope, even though unable to make up his mind to leave 
it. The young child struggles to do certain things for 
himself while insisting that the mother continue to be 
responsible for other things in order that he may not 
lose his right to play the role of a dependent child re- 
quiring special care and affection. He thus delegates 
some authority in order that his dependency needs may 
be satisfied. The most helpful parent, recognizing the 
negative results of permitting his authority over the 
child to be used as complete control, substitutes a mere 
form of authority termed guidance, which does not con- 
stitute total responsibility for a child's behavior. The 
child is able to use this guidance constructively for he 
cannot bear to carry full responsibility for his actions. 
Progressive educators helped us understand this when 
they reported that certain children begged for permission 
to stop “doing what they pleased and do what you tell 
us.” 

On the other hand, if someone carries a child’s total 
burdens for him he will not increase in ability to assume 
them himself. Thus the child who is made dependent on 
overindulgent parents is as handicapped as the child 
completely dominated by severe parents who allow him 
no freedom in his planning. Likewise the client may be 
frustrated and bewildered by similar handling and un- 
able to profit by available treatment. The skilled case 
worker ascertains through careful study of the case the 
strengths and weaknesses of the client and is thereby 
able to gauge the amount of responsibility he can carry, 
with the result she is often ‘able to help him accept court 
orders in a constructive fashion. In any event she ac- 
cepts the fact that part of her assignment involves ex- 
plaining the agency program, stressing what its limita- 
tions may be if service other than that required by law 
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is accepted. In the case of official agencies, the offender 
needs to realize that while he will have no choice about 
accepting certain procedures, he does have considerable 
freedom in deciding how he is going to respond to and 
profit by them. 


Facing the Situation 


Since the delinquent does not in most instances ap- 
proach the probation or parole officer on a voluntary 
basis but as the result of his own behavior and consequent 
contact with the court, his authority reaction is frequently 
the first problem in the worker-client relationship. It 
would seem to be important that the officer begin ‘‘where 
the client is” in true case work manner and face with 
him the fact that through factors known only to him 
his behavior has been unacceptable to society and there- 
fore he must face the unpleasant consequences. In this 
frank discussion the worker and client meet in a reality 
situation and place “‘all cards on the table,” so to speak. 
Both must accept the fact that the reason for their rela- 
tionship is inherent in the past actions of the client. The 
client knows that the worker must make periodical re- 
ports to the court, and the worker is given the oppor- 
tunity of placing the emphasis upon the meaning of the 
client’s behavior rather than the behavior itself. 

Because of the inherited pattern of court action it is 
natural that many probation and parole officers are in- 
clined to make plans for treatment without allowing the 
offender to make plans for himself. Gordon Hamilton 
states, ‘“Hardest of all is it to understand that a person 
to ‘make good’ psychologically must be allowed not ciily 
to make good by his own efforts, but to make good in his 
own way.’ The worker’s conception of any client’s needs 
may differ quite radically from his, but if the offender's 


4Gordon Hamilton Theory and Practice of Social Work Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1940, p. 30 
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plans come within the restrictions laid down by the court 
he may be able to carry them out successfully and con- 
structively in terms of his own growth. Certainly if the 
worker can assist with the client’s plan we may expect 


the man to be more ready to accept responsibility for his 
own behavior. 


Particularly in dealing with the adolescent do we find 
an intense desire to share his plans in a grownup way. 
He seems to struggle, either consciously or unconsciously, 


to free himself of adult advice and plan for himself. Let 
me illustrate: 


Joe, aged fourteen, was referred to the juvenile court for 
stealing. He and a friend a year older had stolen guns, camp- 
ing equipment and an assortment of other articles including a 
typewriter and filing cards. The material had been taken over 
a period of months and had been stolen from various houses 
and stores. Joe when questioned explained that they had planned 
a hideaway in the woods for storage of the goods until they 
could be sold. Joe was obviously not the leader but he had 
been greatly intrigued with the details for their business ven- 
ture. The typewriter had been taken from the school library 
so that all materials might be properly catalogued. 

A study of the home disclosed that Joe was the older of 
two brothers. The father, an office worker, had shown little 
interest in him but had centered his whole affection upon the 
brother who was a year and a half younger than Joe and a 
quiet, confident child who felt secure in his position in the 
family. Joe was talkative, moody and resentful by turns at 
home. At school he was smiling and popular, receiving high 
grades in his work. The mother had been a music teacher 
before her marriage and music was still her only great interest. 
Joe showed considerable ability along that line and his mother 
continually nagged him to practice on the piano. Both parents 
believed in strict discipline but disagreement in regard to 
methods led to constant bickering and inconsistent treatment 
of both boys. The father enforced his demands through threats 
and whipping while the mother scolded and entreated. 

Joe, feeling insecure in the home and rebelling at the whole 
situation, readily accepted the plan of escape into the woods. 
On first contact with the probation officer he assumed a hostile 
attitude, reacting as he had toward his parents. When the 
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probation officer ignored the challenge and asked him how he 
thought he could make the best of the difficulty he was in, 
he appeared surprised but he discussed his problems in a mature 
manner and offered constructive suggestions. He would work 
in the school library to pay for the material taken. He would 
spend his time reading in the evening since the court restric- 
tions would not allow him to go out. He did not like to be 

treated like a kid and if his parents would trust him with a 

gun he could go hunting with his uncle. He liked music and 

he had been thinking about joining the glee club at school but 
he wouldn’t tell his mother so. 

In this case the probation officer recognized the need 
for work with the parents but he realized also that their 
attitude toward the boy would change little. He there- 
fore helped the boy to adjust as much as possible to the 
situation as it existed. He did succeed however in get- 
ting the parents to cooperate in some plans which helped 
greatly. Joe was allowed to have the gun and go on 
hunting trips with his uncle who proved to be a man 
with fine understanding of the boy’s problems. This © 
outlet lessened to a great extent Joe’s need for aggressive 
behavior. On the whole the boy’s own plan fulfilled his 
needs adequately as his later satisfactory adjustment in- 
dicated. 


Underlying Processes 


Delinquency is a complicated problem which can be 
understood only through a study of the psychological 
processes which determine human behavior. Progress is 
being made, and each year brings new knowledge from 
various fields to help us in our work with troubled indi- 
viduals. The results of efforts with delinquents, how- 
ever, indicate that neither understanding nor treatment 
facilities are adequate at this time but that should not 
prevent us from using all existing theories and resources 
as creatively as possible. 

We must recognize though, that because treatment 
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efforts with delinquents are often disappointing, it is 
dificult for those working exclusively in that field to 
be optimistic about results. In medicine no case is con- 
sidered untreatable until it is diagnosed. Case workers 
are not justified in considering a case untreatable until 
they have carefully evaluated all factors. In general 
they watch for evidences that the client has some recog- 
nition of the problem and is really asking for assistance 
with it and has put forth some effort to get assistance. 
In addition it is important to discover if he feels some- 
one cares for him and is accepting of his love. If the 
individual has had no affectional tie in the early years, 
he may feel no obligation to society which has rejected 
him, and accordingly have no conflict over failure to 
observe the law. These persons have great difficulty 
keeping out of trouble with the law enforcing agencies, 
and can be expected to profit little from case work 
treatment. In any case the officer should be sensitive to 
the realities of the offender’s situation and ascertain if 
there are some handicaps that he can perhaps overcome 
regardless of his desires. An effort should be made to 
ascertain whether some member of the family or other 
agency is able to help offset these handicaps and so give 
the probationer or parolee a fair chance to succeed. 


Agency Cooperation 


In the treatment process the probation and parole 
officer depends largely upon community resources. In a 
rural area anyone representing the court will be handi- 
capped by lack of facilities or by time and distance. 
Workers attached to a county program of public assist- 
ance or child welfare services are most valued allies to 
probation officers. The juvenile court may have no pro- 
bation officer but may depend on the child welfare worker 
for services as required. In an urban situation, however, 
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the officer can frequently share responsibility by cooper- 
ating with psychiatric clinics and various other case work 
agencies. That these are important is recognized by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, who said that ‘The best trained 
parole officer in the world could not succeed in re-estab- 
lishing the young offender in the normal stream of com- 
munity life unless the people of the community collabor- 
ated with him and each other.’ 


A Case in Point 


The surprisingly good adjustment achieved last year in the 
following case was largely due to the efforts of agencies co- 
operating with a federal probation officer working with Olga, 
aged seventeen, whose figure was obese and whose face was 
pimply. She lived with Polish parents in a crowded shabby 
apartment in a factory neighborhood. The father, with his old 
world visions of early retirement, insisted the children go to 
work at sixteen. The mother, terrified by the father, accepted 
his leadership and whipped Olga severely when she failed to 
find work in a store which was the only type of work she 
desired. Finally she reported that employment had been se- 
cured. She was not free from criticism even then, however, for 
she presented the family with small amounts of money and 
then only at irregular intervals. One day the federal probation 
officer reported that Olga had been robbing mail boxes and 
cashing checks. 

Olga was given an opportunity to tell how she felt about 
her situation and encouraged to enter into plans for changing 
it. She was delighted to know she could join a group at the 
neighborhood center and that the officer would help her secure 
a position working in the stockroom of a store. Within a 
short time she was discontented because her father kept most . 
of her earnings and refused to permit her to go out even to 
the center unless he accompanied her. She appeared relieved 
when she had repaid the sums filched from mail boxes and 
asked to leave home. An arrangement whereby she lived in an 
institution with a small group of dependent girls and continued 
her work at the store is still proving satisfactory. The worker 
in the institution helped her improve her complexion, select 
food, purchase attractive and appropriate clothing, and find 


1Eduard C. Lindeman, “Underlying Social Causes of Crime” Probation and 
Parole Progress Yearbook, National Probation Association 1941, p. 116 
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satisfying activities for her leisure hours, with the result that 
Olga is happy and making an acceptable adjustment in the 
community. 

The psychiatrist who helped in planning for her reported 
Olga to be so completely frustrated by her parents that she had 
great resentment against them and this made her feel anxious, 
for as she put it, “No one should hate like that.” The stealing 
he explained as an attempt to placate the parents and be 
accepted by them although unconsciously she probably desired 
punishment, which would come as a result of such delinquent 
behavior. Only then would she suffer for her wrongdoing, 
feel that she had made restitution for her “badness” and thus 
be freed of the guilt feelings developed by her resentment for 
her parents. It was possible she would need to continue acting 
out her hostility for her parents, but the psychiatrist favored 
giving her opportunities for finding satisfaction in relationships 
with warm, accepting people who might bring out her capabili- 
ties and make her feel less inadequate and unlovely. This the 
worker did. The results indicate the worthwhileness of 
making every effort to help these young offenders find satis- 
factions in wholesome responses before considering them un- 
treatable, with confinement for the protection of society the 
only possibility. 


This case illustrates a situation in which the officer 
was not only concerned about the mechanics of the tech- 
nical court order but with the problems of the individual 
as well. This led him to encourage other social agencies 
to take special problems for treatment. Generally pro- 
bation officers strive to have the client use community 
agencies as much as possible and be free from super- 
vision at the earliest possible date. Olga’s supervision, 
for example, was transferred to the worker in the insti- 
tution as soon as she was ready to live there. 


Parent Substitute 


Psychiatrists have noted the importance in terms of 
wholesome emotional development of ability to form 
friendships outside the home and to assume responsibility 
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for an independent role. Miss Ross in discussing factors 
important in this says: 

‘The fate of this effort depends on the early relation- 
ships; has the boy been able to identify himself with his 
father, has he been able to accept his masculinity, has 
he been able to loose the infantile ties to his mother? 
Has the girl been able to identify herself with her mother, 
has she been able to accept her own femininity and thus 
to leave the early dependent relationship to her mother? 
This process of identification should be emphasized; its 
importance to a successful adulthood cannot be exag- 
gerated. But this implies a good pattern for the boy in 
the father; for the girl in the mother. The child who 
lacks the parent of his own sex is most unfortunate, and 
the most likely to become delinquent. A normal identifi- 
cation with the parent makes the formation of new at- 
tachments easy. These however are not the cases which 
reach your agency and need your guidance.’ 

She goes on to emphasize the fact that the child de- 
prived of a fitting ideal whom he may emulate, needs 
to find this in the person of the worker. Assuredly he 
will seek a parental substitute in the persons about him, 
the teachers, the ministers, club leaders. I should like 
to pose the question, why not the officer of the law—the 
familiar neighborhood policeman and the probation off- 
cer as well as the judge? Why do we generally line up 
the law with negatives? Often in movies representatives 
of the law are the strong, the good, the brave, and the 
children are thrilled with their adventures. Would it not 
be well to give some consideration to the selection of 
the individuals who are to represent our legal structure 
in terms of what they may symbolize to the unhappy, 
discouraged children and adults who are in special need 
of finding someone to admire at the time of a court ex- 


1Helen Ross, ‘‘The Case Worker and the Adolescent’? The Family November 
1941, p. 233 
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perience? Ideally, they would be more accepting of guid- 
ance and direction from the court if they had admiration 
for the traffic officers on the school corner. 

I wish to emphasize my belief that the activities of 
case workers in all fields are based on the same funda- 
mental case work concepts and that an authoritarian 
setting need not preclude the possibility of creditable 
case work, for authority may become ‘“‘a very useful tool 
in social case work in general and in case work in the 
official field in particular. When diagnostically initiated 
it is not a negative tool employed because of expediency 
or futility, but can become a positive approach ranking 
in validity and effectiveness with other treatment ap- 
proaches currently in use.’”* 

1John Slawson, ‘‘The Use of the Authoritative Approach in Social Case Work 


in the Field of Delinquency” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry October 
1938, p. 678 
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Juvenile Detention: Ten Years’ Use of 
Boarding Homes 


Henry LENZ 
Children’s Court of Erie County, Buffalo, New York 


N August of 1938 the Buffalo Foundation, a com- 

munity trust, published an excellent brochure on the 
work of the detention department in the Children’s 
Court of Erie County, Buffalo, New York. The follow- 
ing summer the annual conference of the National Pro- 
bation Association came to Buffalo and a description of 
the service was given a place on the program. During 
the conference week the department was also visited by 
many interested and outstanding children’s educators, 
judges, probation officers and social workers. Subse- 
quently the National Probation Association published in 
its 1939 Yearbook’ a pretty exhaustive study of the de- 
partment’s work. This article gave an excellent picture 
of the general structure and function of the department. 
Just recently Federal Probation’ published an original 
yardstick for measuring detention homes. There have 
been but few changes either in structure or function in 
our setup since 1939. There has been no change in the 
basic philosophy, but many developments in the skill of 
service. 

Now after ten years, what started as an experiment 
has become an accepted form of service, although this 
was accomplished during a period of unprecedented 
national stress and strain. The department enjoys recog- 


1“The Use of Boarding Homes for Detention’ Trends in Crime Treatment 
Yearbook National Probation Association 1939, p. 130 


2“A Yardstick for Measuring Detention Homes’? Federal Probation April- 
June 1942 
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nition in its own community and beyond it. It has defi- 
nitely established itself in the social work structure in 
Erie county. During these same ten years it has been 
studied by numerous outstanding authorities in the chil- 
dren’s field and by several prominent children’s court 
judges. Visitors from all parts of the United States have 
come to study our work. A young lawyer from Chile 
spent three weeks with us. Workers from England, 
Canada, and not so long ago the judge of the Children’s 
Court of Adelaide, Australia, visited us. He was most 
generous in his praise of our system. Just prior to our 
nation’s entry into the war, a member of the National 
Council of Prisons of Costa Rica spent some time with 
us. Although he was primarily interested in adult pris- 
oners he has recently turned his attention to the welfare 
of the children that have been coming to the attention 
of the authorities in his country. 


The Setup 


On January 1, 1932 the department began to function 
with two full time case workers and a half time worker, 
all trained in children’s work. A very small group of 
specially selected, licensed private homes was turned over 
to the court by the Children’s Aid Society. They were 
all reasonably close to the court and to the clinics, and 
situated in different socio-economic areas of the city. It 
was our good fortune to undertake the experiment in a 
community where child welfare is a joint concern and 
responsibility of the public and private agencies. In 
short, the experiment was an attempt to fit a type of 
detention service into the needs and resources of the 
community. Subsequently a school teacher and a handi- 
craft instructor were added to the staff; additional board- 
ing homes have also been integrated into the system. 
Recently a group of volunteer women have been devot- 
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ing one half day a week to our girls’ homes, teaching 
embroidery, Red Cross bandages, the making of air raid 
sandbags, blanket work, etc. Because of the flexibility 
of this system we can carry on many experiments within 
the setup, retaining only those which prove valuable. As 
the volume of work increases we can have additional 
units. This is especially desirable when national emer- 
gencies compel localities to change programs, in many 
instances almost over night. Industrial expansions are 
changing the landscape and type of living conditions. 
A detention service must keep abreast of these situations. 
A system such as ours is not handicapped by being tied 
to any one procedure with iron bars, brick and mortar. 

Any undertaking which involves intimate human rela- 
tionships merits careful consideration. We have felt for 
a long time a need for evaluation of our ten years ex- 
perimentation with this program. It is in fact no longer 
an experiment but a sound method of procedure. It is 
our contention that under similar circumstances and with 


approximately the same community resources, the system 
could be made to function elsewhere. Anyone beginning 
this type of service need not duplicate our period of ex- 
perimenting. This type of detention service has proved 
that it meets the full legal requirement and conforms to 
the spirit in which the children’s court law was written. 


Legal Aspects of Detention 


Our court has exclusive original jurisdiction in all cases 
involving children under the age of sixteen years charged 
with juvenile delinquency or who are material witnesses, 
mental defectives, physically handicapped, abandoned, 
neglected or subject to improper guardianship. No child 
coming within the provisions of the children’s court act 
may be committed to jail, prison or any place where he 
might come in contact with adult offenders; therefore 
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the county or the judge is required to provide suitable 
accommodations for temporary care of children, in a 
private home or by authorized agency at county expense 
and under the court’s jurisdiction. 

Our court has restricted its detention program to chil- 
dren charged with juvenile delinquency, with the excep- 
tion of material witnesses and runaways held for outside 
communities or for institutions. All other categories of 
children for whom the court is responsible are remanded 
to other social agencies for temporary care at county 
expense. Naturally this arrangement is made to curb 
the spread of juvenile delinquency. This aspect of any 
detention service is important; we give much thought to 
it and are careful in keeping children of different ages 
and types of delinquency separated, and as few children 
in a home as possible. We bend every effort to keep our 
population moving so that delinquents are kept together 
as short a time as possible. 

The law further provides that the court may “inquire 
into the habits, surroundings, conditions and tendencies 
of the child so as to enable the court to render such 
judgment or make such order as shall best conserve the 
welfare of the child and carry out the purpose of the 
act.”” The law also authorizes the court, either before 
or after a hearing, to have the person within its juris- 
diction examined by a physician, psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist appointed or designated by the court. The law 
enjoins upon the court the duty of cooperation with all 
public and private societies and organizations “having 
for their object the protection and aid of children, to 
the end that the court may be assisted in every reason- 
able way to give the child within its jurisdiction such 
care, protection and assistance as will best conserve its 
welfare.” 


The court is an agency which is obliged by the law 
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to consider not so much the fact that an offense has been 
committed and that an offender is before the court, as 
that such offender is a child in need of aid, encourage- 
ment and guidance; and his care, custody and discipline 
are to approximate as nearly as possible that which he 
should receive from his parents. 

Every children’s court needs a good probation staff to 
give the child that supervision which will help to keep 
him from conflict with the law again. To understand 
the child, and without understanding nothing construc- 
tive can be accomplished, the probation officer or the 
social agency working with the child needs the skilled 
service of the physician, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
and a good detention service. To carry out the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law, the court should organize 
its system of detention along lines of established social 
principles for child care. 


The Plan in Operation 


The service in a detention program is given through 
four channels, to the child, probation department, court 
and community. Ten years ago when the children’s court 
was organized from the old city and county courts, it 
was necessary to plan for new detention facilities. Those 
charged with this responsibility held that the children 
could not be studied, nor their problems evaluated, nor 
constructive plans made by attempting to hear the cases 
on the day they were referred to the court. 

There was general agreement on the part of those 
concerned that all children as a matter of course should 
remain in their own homes pending the investigation 
and hearing, if the home and the parents were proper, 
using that term with latitude. But what should be done 
with the children who needed protection from home or 
community influences which had contributed to their de- 
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linquency: those who were brought in by their parents 
as ungovernable; those whose offenses were sufficiently 
serious to endanger public safety; children without legal 
residence; children in need of study and observation in 
a controlled environment before the court made its de- 
cision; material witnesses; and those children being held 
until the court’s decision could be followed through? The 
care of such children was duly considered not only by 
the court but by the social agencies who had cooperated 
in developing the new court. Previously the children had 
been housed in a congregate detention home which had 
to be abandoned. To continue this type of care even on 
a more glorified scale seemed contrary to the aims and 
purposes of a socialized court. The alternate plan would 
be using foster homes where the units of care would be 
small and where each youngster could and would be in- 
dividually considered and dealt with, and where above 
all he would enter as far as possible into a wholesome 
family life while away from his own home. 

The homelike environment has been a blessing to our 
children, especially to the arrested child. The traumatic 
effect of the first arrest generally leaves an indelible im- 
print upon the personality of the child and also upon 
most of the parents. This is especially so when the arrest 
is followed by detention, even for a brief period, in quar- 
ters which are emotionally unhealthful and _ destructive. 
In our boarding home plan considerable time and energy 
have been devoted to perfecting techniques of reassur- 
ance to help overcome this feeling and if possible to 
direct some constructive thinking towards the entire in- 
cident. This setting provides an excellent background 
for the skilled case worker trained in children’s work to 
begin his job. 

We are privileged to see the child at a time when he, 
at least psychologically, is most in need of help. It has 
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always been the policy of the detention department to 
accept the child’s story as he tells it with the emphasis 
he has given preserved as faithfully as possible. There 
is no sermonizing, cajoling or threatening. The inter- 
views are carried on in such a way that they do not re- 
sult in a vexation of the child’s spirits. We estimate that 
better than ninety per cent of the information received 
is subsequently verified. 

Aside from the importance of gathering information 
from the child regarding the particular escapade, our 
system makes it possible to get a fairly accurate picture 
of the child’s total makeup as it comes out in a home 
atmosphere under the eyes of a normal foster mother 
and father. 

Clinical Study 

All of the children held in detention are given com- 
plete physical examinations including Wassermanns and 
urinalysis. We now do tuberculin tests whenever we have 
reason to suspect or learn of a contact. As yet we have 
not been able to organize a program to do them on all 
the children, the main drawback being the revisits that 
are of course necessary. Up to now, dental caries and 
refractive errors lead the list of defects encountered. 
Whatever the defect reported, remedial steps are begun 
at once to correct the condition while the child is in 
detention. 

Many children get a clear certificate of health from 
the court’s physician. The foster parents and the work- 
ers have an excellent opportunity to observe the child, 
and this unobtrusive observation and prompt reporting 
often give leads for beginning the program of recon- 
struction. 

Psychological clinic service includes not only the gen- 
eral intelligence test but also others such as personality, 
achievement, interest and special aptitudes. 
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These tests offer us some insight into the capacities 
of our children, but they are used in relation to other 
findings, such as the child’s social adjustment and the 
level on which he functions above or below his I. Q. 
Therefore our tests are not used to classify children but 
to assist us in determining a temporary plan of handling, 
based on the positive factors revealed. These tests help 
us to adapt our educational and handicraft programs to 
the individual child. 

We have been given considerable encouragement for 
our method of handling children by the psychiatrists who 
have worked with us. They approve of the way the 
children have been prepared for the psychiatric inter- 
view, and the content of our records which are made 
available to the doctor before he sees the child. Infor- 
mation on the child’s behavior in a family life pattern is 
helpful to the psychiatrist in appraising the child accur- 
ately and in formulating treatment plans. 


Education and Activities 


The children do not go out to school. Instead, the 
teacher who is supplied to us through the board of edu- 
cation visits the foster homes. Each home has a fully t 
equipped textbook library as well as other facilities for | 
home study supplied by the school department. The edu- 
cational program is coordinated with the school system. 
Each child is given individual attention. It is the teach- | 
er’s responsibility not only to classify the child correctly 
in terms of his academic standing, but also to point out 
and interpret in the written report lags in the child’s 
achievement. This report is incorporated in the deten- 
tion record. Whenever needed, special tutoring is given ( 
so that children are better equipped on their return to 
school. Often we have found that truants had their in- 
itial difficulty in a particular class where they failed to 
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fully understand the material and were either afraid or 
neglected to ask for additional explanation. Home work 
is left for each child to complete between the teacher’s 
visits and a certain time each day is set aside for school 
work. The foster mother is responsible for seeing that 
the work is prepared for the teacher. Examinations and 
other special school arrangements are also part of the 
teacher’s responsibility. 

During the year just passed, there were approximately 
450 periods of handicraft held in the twelve foster 
homes. Every child worked with had the opportunity 
of making some project of his own choosing for himself, 
his parents or his home. Most of the boys completed at 
least one project, a number completed several. If a boy 
could not be interested in an individual project, he was 
assigned to a group project or to do minor repair work 
under supervision of the teacher. The boys working with 
the teacher made well over one hundred repairs and im- 
provements to the homes, including everything from the 
simple task of mending a broken electrical cord to major 
jobs of carpentry and plumbing. Installing new window 
sashes and frames, repiping and repairing of faucets are 
illustrative examples. When the work on each job in- 
volved the purchase of materials, the foster parents de- 
frayed the cost. 

About 70 per cent of the boys have average mechan- 
ical ability. They thoroughly enjoy the handicraft periods 
and rarely need disciplining. The boys generally have 
the opportunity to select things they like to do and every 
effort is made to encourage them and to help with any 
special skills they may have. Occasionally they have had 
some craft work in school. Most often, however, the 
work given them while in detention is their first oppor- 
tunity for learning about such activity. The other 30 
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per cent are about evenly divided into below and above 
average mechanical ability groups. The programs being 
extremely flexible quite adequately meet the special needs 
of all. For example, the above average boy will do com- 
plicated model airplanes, while the dull boy can work 
on toys, games or puzzles requiring simple operations 
and ordinary tools. 

Bringing the work to the child has much more pur- 
pose than the mere occupation of his leisure time while 
in detention. The teacher by careful yet unobtrusive ob- 
servation of the boy at work can note his learning and 
creative ability, his likes and dislikes, vocational prefer- 
ence, cooperativeness, skill, strength, artistic ability, 
working habits. Most of this information is reduced to 
a condensed craft report which is added to the detention 
record. It also gives some inkling of resources to help 
the lad out of his difficulty. 

Each year our program has grown in effectiveness. In 
1940 the Salvation Army interested itself in our work 
and generously donated funds for tools. The scope of 
activities for 1941 was tremendously widened by the 
addition of these tools to our meager equipment. Our 
own budget permitted us but $1 a week for craft supplies. 
However, we have secured material free from many 
sources—for instance, one lumber yard let us have all 
their scrap wood. It has been our feeling that the tools 
themselves provided an impetus and inspiration to the 
teacher and boys for more and better projects. Some of 
the new activities made possible by these tools are pyrog- 
raphy, electric soldering, fine sheetwork, glass grinding, 
electric polishing and carving; also electrical experimen- 
tation and gas powered airplane construction. At the 
close of the year another contribution was made by the 
same organization so that we now own about $100 worth 
of tools for which we are most grateful. 
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Our plans for the future are varied. We hope to keep 
up with the rapidly changing modern craft practices and 
to incorporate into our teaching methods the best of the 
newer techniques. Because of the war, we have co- 
operated with local defense boards in making model air- 
planes for training soldiers; with the Red Cross in mak- 
ing splints and bandages; and with civilian defense groups 
in other emergency undertakings such as 140 sandbags. 
These last two projects were carried out by the girls and 
a group of volunteer craft teachers. 


Service to the Court 


The underlying motivation of our program is construc- 
tive service to the child. This service is fundamentally 
for the study of the child and reeducation in such measure 
as is possible in an average ten day placement. The 
method of operation of course rules out any possibility 
of correctional or punitive measures entering into the) 
system. At no time have we ever considered the service 
as an aid to or substitute for parental discipline. Also, 
our court has been wise in never asking us to take in 
children for punishment. 

The detention record is organized to present the sa- 
lient facts in chronological order. In addition to a clear 
and succinct study report on the child, the record incor- 
porates resumés of the clinic work, school work activities 
and handicraft abilities. Whenever possible we make an 
independent recommendation for disposition which we 
think may be helpful to the judge in working out a plan 
for the child. The record is made available to the judge 
in sufficient time before the hearing for him to familiarize 
himself with its contents. Subsequently, the hearing and 
any other after-hearing service prior to the child’s dis- 
charge from detention are also entered upon the report. 

When the hearing day arrives the children are gen- 
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uinely concerned and even though they have been care- 
fully prepared, considerable tact, patience and under- 
standing are needed in handling them to avoid an 
unpleasant scene in the courtroom. Everything possible is 
done to have the child appear before the judge as he 
actually is, free of as much fright as possible and with 
the feeling that he is an active participant in the experi- 
ence of planning for his future. Often after the hearing 
we must help the child accept the court’s ruling without 
too much emotion. The parents likewise share in the 
benefits of this interpretation when the child is to leave 
home. 

The detention department makes arrangements for 
transfer of the children to all the institutions except the 
state correctional and training schools. 

Although we do not like to emphasize the custodial 
aspect of our work, especially to the point of making it 
our chief concern, we do have a real obligation to see 
that we hold onto the child who is placed with us. During 
1941 we had 19 abscondings out of 621 referrals. All 
but one of the children were returned, the majority by 
the detention workers. 

Certain children must be held until detention is ter- 
minated by the court. In other cases we have been given 
wide discretion in determining whether or not the child 
could remain at home without harm to anyone until the 
court hearing. We often terminate the detention period 
when we have finished our clinic work on the child if 
detention begins to become a destructive service. 


Service to the Probation Department 


We have shown how we serve the child and the court. 
We also assist the oficer who makes the social investi- 
gation of the child and his delinquency. The nature of 
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the probation relationship is outlined to the child at the 
start. If he remains in detention pending his hearing, 
he is prepared for the probation officer’s visit. The 
reason for the visit is discussed and he is made to feel 
that the new relationship will be a helpful one. Many 
children want to know if the officer can get them out of 
detention or will keep them from being sent away; the 
legal limitations are outlined. Often we can’ advise the 
oficer when the child is ready to see him, with the idea 
that if a child has worked off his resentment, the pro- 
bationary relationship is apt to get off to a more whole- 
some and constructive start. In our court the officer who 
makes the investigation previous to the court hearing 
carries the case on probation afterward, so this is most 
important. 

We carefully report in our record the child’s story 
secured immediately after he is placed in detention. We 
try to get the child’s emphasis; we take all the time 
necessary to let him tell details. We see and report the 
child as he shows himself away from all his usual haunts 
and often see the child more'clearly for this. Most offi- 
cers see our reports and talk over our findings in relation 
to their’s before starting their investigation and again 
before dictating their reports to the court. The physical 
and mental examinations and the followup work done, 
such as x-rays, dental work, aptitude tests, psychiatric 
interviews, all help the officers on their way to a good 
probation program. 

If a boy is committed to an institution and he or his 
parents are upset, the officer is relieved of the respon- 
sibility for straightening out the thinking of both. This 
is constructive because often the officer is blamed for the 
outcome and a neutral party can more easily secure under- 
standing. We are also responsible for carrying through 
the placement, sending summaries, securing consents and 
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taking the child. This last we feel is important, for the 
child’s acceptance of placement may mean the difference 
between a constructive experience and money wasted in 
custodial care. 


Service to the Community 


As soon as children are placed in detention the police 
and other referring agents direct parents to us to learn 
where the child is and when and how they may see him. 
It is at this point of contact that much misunderstanding 
can be prevented and unhealthy antagonistic attitudes 
worked out. Patience to hear parents out and to make 
them feel some confidence in us is a fundamental part 
of our job. 

The state and local police as well as the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the U. S. Immigration Ser- 
vice have been very understanding and helpful to us. In 
return we have extended our service to meet their needs 
so that today a child can be placed in detention at any 
hour of the day or night without inconvenience to the 
referring officer. We have arranged to complete clinic 
work requested by them quickly, and also see to it that 
reports are made available to them so that they can pro- 
ceed with their responsibility in the case. This is espe- 
cially important in sex offense cases where adults are 
involved with children. 

We as social workers realize the importance of police 
officers and the necessity for having them understand our 
work so that we may dovetail our activities to do the 
best possible job for the children. It has been our good 
fortune for the last five years to work with officers spe- 
cially selected from the police force. This arrangement 
has made a great difference in the condition in which 
children are brought to detention, and we have expressed 
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to the commissioner of police our appreciation of this 
service. 

We feel that we serve the community by handling only 
delinquent children and by refusing to accept neglected 
and dependent children under any circumstances, thereby 
avoiding the spread of delinquency. Also we try to keep 
the children involved in different kinds of delinquency 
separated, and whenever possible the older children are 
held apart from the younger ones. We endeavor to keep 
the runaways separated from the others. We have tried 
to fit our program into the community’s child welfare 
program by making the information we secure available 
to social workers. We also supply them with full sum- 
maries and whenever requested, participate in the plan- 
ning conferences but only to the extent of our area of 
competence. 

The University of Buffalo School of Social Work and 
D’Youville College have placed students with us for field 
work training for the last six or eight years. These stu- 
dents receive university credit. Although the staff mem- 
bers are trained case workers, and for the most part 
have been selected from child welfare agencies, we have 
tried each year to make it possible for them to attend 
graduate classes in social work at the university while 
carrying a full time job. | 


After Ten Years 


After ten years of work during which time we have 
handled about 6000 children, we are convinced that in 
this type of detention care the destructive factors which 
are present in any type of detention are reduced to a mini- 
mum. We feel that this is a reasonable method of care 
in a county such as ours, with two cities, 23 towns, and 


a population in all of 800,000. 
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Although the welfare of the children has been upper- 
most in all of our planning, we have not lost sight of our 
duty to the people who finance our work. Our budget 
has been practically the same for ten years. Last year 
we spent a total of $16,037.37 for all services—board, 
supervision and all other expenses for holding 621 
children. 
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Differential Levels in the Institutional 
Treatment of the Juvenile Delinquent 


ABRAHAM J. SIMON Acting Director of Case Work 


DorotHy DUNAEFF Senior Psychiatric Case Worker 
Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, New York 


HE idea that an institution for juvenile delinquents 

can be a treatment center in addition to a place for 
custody and habit retraining is of comparatively recent 
origin. Practitioners in this field about two decades ago 
began to call upon the findings of social psychiatry and 
progressive education as aids in the individualized treat- 
ment of their wards. They became increasingly inter- 
ested in understanding the child’s history, abilities, habits, 
traits and interpersonal relations as means whereby their 
children might be more effectively rehabilitated. As the 
individualized approach was more consistently applied 
to all children coming to the institution, procedures, atti- 
tudes and practices developed which are now character- 
istic of the treatment program. 

The writers of this paper wish to present a statement 
of their experiences in an institution for juvenile delin- 
quents which during the last decade has consciously shifted 
its orientation in this direction. They wish to present 
through case material a picture of current treatment 
procedures within the institution where they work, to 
share such experiences with all concerned. They do not 
wish, nor do they think it possible at this point, to draw 
any conclusions as to results or methods about the treat- 
ment of the maladjusted child in the institution generally. 

The Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School is the resident 
school department of the Jewish Board of Guardians of 
New York City, a social agency one of whose functions 
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is the prevention and treatment of delinquency among 
Jewish children in accordance with the principles and 
practices of the psychiatric case work field. The school 
accepts children committed by the Children’s Court, or 
the Department of Public Welfare, or placed by any pri- 
vate person or agency on a voluntary arrangement. These 
children must present such disorders either of behavior 
or personality as need to be treated away from home, 
and cannot be treated either in a foster home or by aver- 
age institutional facilities. All of these children are 
studied before placement. Some have been treated, usually 
unsuccessfully, before placement. 

The case material must be considered in the light of 
the total experiences to which the child is exposed during 
his institutional residence. On arriving he spends several 
weeks in the reception cottage where he is under particu- 
larly careful observation. The group of which he is a 
part rarely exceeds six children. During this time he is 
examined medically and psychologically. He makes the 
acquaintance of his psychiatrist and psychiatric social 
worker. He is also seen by the administrative staff and 
school principal as part of the process of becoming ac- 
quainted with and prepared for the institution. The fam- 
ily is meanwhile contacted by the social worker and data 
are collected as part of the developing study of the 
child. This growing body of data is shared among the 
various people at scheduled group conferences as well as 
in more informal contacts from day to day. 

When enough is known a permanent cottage placement 
is made. An academic, trade, recreational and work pro- 
gram is outlined with the collaboration of the child. Such 
individual psychotherapeutic treatment by psychiatrist or 
social worker as may be appropriate is planned. General 
recommendations for handling are outlined cooperatively 
by clinic, school and cottage supervisor. The major focus 
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of interest is in the cottage situation as the child’s substi- 
tute home—as adequate a home as the cottage parents 
and their fifteen wards can make it. 

According to this plan the child is introduced to the 
scheduled cottage, school, work and recreational program. 
In all this a large degree of participation by the child 
is enlisted, the decision and ultimate responsibility, how- 
ever, resting with the adult in charge. The clinic con- 
tinues its interest through contacts with all adults con- 
cerned with the child. If special treatment of the parents 
is indicated, this is carried out by the social worker. The 
social worker interviews the child at least once a week. 
After several months, a formal conference is held and the 
knowledge of the child accumulated during this period is 
reviewed. The diagnosis is definitively set, if possible, and 
the course of treatment is outlined. At any future confer- 
ence changes in the treatment plan can be made or dis- 
charge from the institution can be determined. 

As a result of their own experiences with over 200 
cases and knowledge of the experiences of their associates, 
the writers have found it possible to define six relatively 
exclusive groups into which cases fall, both from a diag- 
nostic and a treatment standpoint. We do not wish to 
convey the impression, however, that cases always fall 
easily into these categories. 


Group I 


Children of this group show a characteristic history 
of continuous maladjustment and misconduct from earliest 
childhood, often from very infancy. They are profoundly 
selfish, show temper tantrums, and do not hesitate to 
become threatening and assaultive. There seems to be 
no one person in their life history for whom they have 
been willing to make sacrifices. They seem unable to 
establish a relationship of mutual give and take. They 
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take much and give as little as they can. They value peo- 
ple for what they can get out of them rather than for 
what they might mean to them. They show little or no 
concern or remorse for the countless improper acts they 
commit; remorse is evidenced usually only when they are 
caught and in danger of suffering the consequences of 
their behavior. Their satisfactions are found in gratify- 
ing infantile wishes; they think of adult life as a con- 
tinuation of infancy. They have been seriously neglected 
or rejected in their parental relationships. No one has 
shown them sustained interest and affection. Such chil- 
dren are diagnosed by some psychiatrists as psychopathic. 

Any treatment program to be effective must extend 
over a prolonged period of time and be consistently ad- 
ministered throughout. An institutional stay of two years 
seems minimal. Not infrequently these children stay even 
longer and yet remain untouched by efforts to exert some 
influence on them. They are generally the most trouble- 
some children in the institution. They make the most 
extravagant demands on the time and interest of per- 
sonnel. They most consistently deal unfairly with oth- 
ers; they trust no one. They are so exasperating that 
adults cannot but handle them impatiently and with some 
anger. They in turn use this to justify further miscon- 
duct. Thus the vicious cycle perpetuates itself. 

The therapeutic problem is to break into this cycle so 
that these children are rendered unable to place the re- 
sponsibility for their difficulties onto the alleged improper 
acts and attitudes of others. In this way they may be 
led to recognize their own participation in and respon- 
sibility for the difficulties they prefer to blame on others. 
Thus the influences producing the maladjustment are not 
repeated. It is not enough that the social worker or 
psychiatrist do this; every person with whom the child 
has dealings must join in such a therapeutic conspiracy. 
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The child should be dealt with continuously by accepting, 
interested, but strong and successfully controlling adults 
with whose conduct he can never justifiably find fault. 
Despite strong reluctance he develops regard and affec- 
tion at some depth for one or two key people. Once this 
phenomenon has taken place, the child develops a feeling 
of discomfort and guilt when he does not live up to the 
standards set by these admired people. 

The second stage of treatment, the period of conflict, 
is then reached. The principle underlying this second 
stage is that for the sake of continued love of these key 
people the child resolves his conflict by giving up the ob- 
jectionable behavior and attitudes. He accepts as his own 
those standards by which these admired ones function. 

The process whereby this period of conflict is reached 
is dificult for the most experienced and competent work- 
ers. The successful resolution of the conflict demands a 
degree of strength, tolerance and affection for children 
that is rarely encountered even among the competent. 
The extraordinary amounts of time and energy that such 
a level of treatment demands make it difficult for even 
the ideal person to handle more than a very small group 
at a time. 

Such being the case, it is not surprising that these 
children uniformly have a poor prognosis. We have had 
some limited successes, two of which will be cited. In 
many cases where successful treatment seems to have 
been under way, regression during the conflict period is 
most common. The necessity of a too prolonged stay 
contains its own evils in the way of over-institutionaliza- 
tion. At this point we must stress that this group, as our 
least successful one, requires much further study and ex- 
perimental treatment. It seems further essential that 
treatment be begun as early as possible before adoles- 
cence, as at that time the patterns of delinquency have 
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become so deeply entrenched as to make them almost 
immobile. 


The Case of Isaac 





Isaac, a boy of fourteen and one-half, with high intelligence, 
was committed for stealing, truancy, vandalism, sexual per- 
versions, and general incorrigibility. He was a handsome boy 
who always made a good impression until people got to know 
him; an only child whose mother died and whose father aban- 
doned him when he was two years old. Reluctantly cared for 
by relatives, he was passed from one branch of the family to 
another, and finally to an orphans’ home. From his very in- 
fancy he presented serious behavior disorders. 

In the institution he had no regard for routine or discipline; 
he made the most unreasonable demands. He was bitter and 
antagonistic, even to two people whom he professed to like, 
the farmer and his social worker. His pleasure in farm work 
was encouraged even at the expense of formal school work in 
which he had no interest. Both these people spent a great deal 
of time with him, remained consistently patient and sympa- 
thetic, and made no comment on his general misbehavior. His 
poor behavior was discussed with him when it was directed 
against these two people. They would stress their desire to 
continue to be his friends, but pointed out that behavior such 
as this provoked others into disliking him. Continuous ex- 
posure to this kind of handling brought out a good deal of self 
‘blame on his part, and some expression of doubts as to his 
worthwhileness. He clung to these two contacts and made con- 
scious efforts to seek their advice and follow their guidance. 
As he was able to achieve some success in adjusting, higher and 
higher standards were presented and he was stimulated to 
meet them. The farmer and the social worker frequently shared 
experiences and ideas about him. These people became not only 
his ideals, but his conscience. 

By the end of the second year he was able to do well, but his 
past reputation appeared to be held against him. He was tried 
in a new cottage and told exactly why the change was made. 
Progress was then more rapid, the new cottage parents sup- 
plementing his two meaningful friendships. 

The social worker then helped the boy reorient himself to 
his own past. By eliciting memories and piecing them together, 
the worker was able to help the boy understand that his mis- 
conduct was a consequence of his deprivations. He was told 
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that while these explained his bad behavior, society did not 
excuse it on that account: 

He then became concerned about planning for his future. 
Farming was his vocational choice. In order to earn admission 
to a farm school he turned to academic school work with a new 
interest. He went to a farm school after three years in the 
institution and prepared himself there for a job. 

He experienced some difficulties on parole but continued to 
maintain his friendship with the same social worker who helped 
stabilize him. He succeeded in being reasonably happy and self- 
supporting. On December 9, 1941, at the age of twenty-one, 
he felt impelled to enlist in the United States Air Corps, three 
and one-half years after leaving the institution. 


The Case of Sarah 


Sarah, a girl of normal intelligence, was admitted at the age 
of fourteen for stealing, truancy, sexual delinquency and general 
incorrigibility. Her mother was a prostitute; she was illegiti- 
mate. The father married the mother after being paroled from 
prison when the child was three. They never established a home, 
the child being placed with relatives or friends, finally in three 
foster homes and two different institutions before coming to us. 

For the first two years of her stay she remained one of our 
most difficult, bitter and hostile girls. Not much was expected 
of her but even that minimum she did not give. More than 
once we considered the desirability of transfer to a more disci- 
plinary type of institution. She was restrained firmly in her 
outbursts. Punishment whenever humanly possible was used as 
a consequence of her behavior, not of any need of the worker 
to retaliate vindictively. 

At the beginning of the third year she appeared fond of her 
cottage parents. They were very strong, firm people, but also 
affectionate. She also seemed attached to a volunteer big sister 
who visited her and took her out. But she had never let these 
attachments in any way change her attitudes. She remained a 
terror to staff and children. The mother did not want her and 
showed no interest in her. Every few months an affectionate 
letter would come from her, promising much. Not a promise 
was kept. Sarah would then strike out wildly at everything 
and everyone. She refused to have anything to do with the 
social worker who had shown interest in helping her with her 
problems. 

Slowly at first, the effect of the two positive ties, namely 
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the cottage mother and the big sister, began to appear. When 
she misbehaved to these two people, she began to show remorse 
and a desire to make up. At this point, the social worker di- 
rected her energies toward the constructive direction of these 
two influences. She chose not to develop any close relationship 
even though the child now at times showed the ability to do 
so. The cottage parents and the big sister were intentionally 
made the important people in her life. There followed a year 
of fruitful progress in which the child regained confidence 
in herself, controlled her infantile outbursts and developed hope 
for the future. 

During this improvement she continued to cling to the des- 
perate hope that her mother would eventually be a good mother. 
This unreal hope was deliberately shattered when the social 
worker and the director forced the mother to be honest with 
the girl and tell her in their presence of her inability to take 
any sustained interest in her. In spite of the shock it was a 
constructive experience as the girl then diverted her energies 
towards more realistic planning for the future with the feeling 
that her friends were behind her. 

We began to think of returning her to the community. She 
remembered with pleasure the friendly interest of a social 
worker who had known her years ago. It was possible to ar- 
range for this same social worker to cooperate in planning for 
the girl’s parole. Their reunion helped bridge the gap from 
institution to community. 

Now at the beginning of the fourth year the girl is living 
with a physician’s family as mother’s helper and secretary. She 
is devoted to this family who in turn are fond of her and con- 
sider her a member. of the family group. She continues to see 
her cottage mother and big sister. Her social adjustment is 
excellent. She sees her mother only occasionally, and then on 
a casual basis. 











Group II 


The children in the next group have in the past ex- 
perienced some degree of love and attachment to parents 
or parental substitutes. They have given up some infan- 
tile urges and have developed some self-discipline. How- 
ever, the course of these parental ties has been disturbed 
by changes in parental attitudes, by some collapse of the 
family structure, or even by subtle factors which evade 
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detection. Maladjustment then may develop in relation 
to one or both parents, or to siblings. While the child 
may have many meaningful ties, his training and develop- 
ment have not been sufficiently consistent to produce a 
normal personality. As a result of past disappointment 
these children may be reluctant again to develop affec- 
tionate relationships, and may show an external picture 
typical of the first group. However, they have generally 
more adequate conceptions of adult life, though distorted 
by the images of their parents or parental substitutes. 
These warped conceptions bring them into conflict some- 
times with their families and nearly always with people 
in positions of authority. 

These children present some of the same problems in 
initiating treatment as did the previous group. However 
because they have experienced a positive relationship, 
they respond more quickly and adequately to adult in- 
terest and affection. This can generally first be seen in 
the psychotherapeutic relationship. In the institutional 
situation this group may for some time continue to show 
the same external picture as group I. The difference how- 
ever is that these children, given consistent and friendly 
interest, are able more easily to reestablish the rapport 
characteristic of their earlier positive relationships. A 
shorter span of time is necessary for them to reach the 
stage of conflict. They can with less difficulty resolve 
this conflict and acquire normal attitudes and patterns of 
behavior. Response in the psychotherapeutic relationship 
often takes the lead in bringing about this improvement. 
We do not wish to convey the impression that this process 
is speedy although the rate of movement is rapid as com- 
pared to group I. These children necessarily require the 
same kind of consistent positive attitudes on the part of 
adults as the first group. If adults react to them with 
hostility, or if demands are made which the children are 
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) not ready to satisfy, there is danger of their repeating 
the parental pattern which brought about the maladjust- 
ment. 


This group produces a higher proportion of successes 
than the previous one, but there still remains a significant 
number who, while they fall into this group diagnostically, 
do not respond to an apparently satisfactory treatment 
plan. The positive ties in their lives are so far back in 
time and so deeply buried under traumatic experience, 
that for all practical purposes they seem indistinguishable 
from even the less hopeful members of our first group. 


The Case of Nathan 


Nathan, aged fifteen, of normal intelligence, was committed 
for truancy. His family was financially comfortable and of 
good social standing in their community. Closer study however 
revealed unwholesome intrafamilial relationships. The father 
and two sisters as well as the boy were completely dominated 
by the mother. 

In his earlier years the boy by aggressiveness had attempted 
to achieve some individuality. With the onset of adolescence 
he showed the same submissive traits as did the father. The 
truancy remained as the only expression of his former aggres- 
siveness. 

He presented many unwholesome personality traits. He was 
markedly ingratiating, a trait highly acceptable to the mother. 
He was a snob and a dandy, extremely lazy, and he expected 
everything to revolve around his desires. No matter how 
inadequately he functioned, he always expected much praise and 
great rewards for his slight efforts. He soon earned the dislike 
of boys and staff. The mother found as much fault with us as 
she had with the schools Nathan had attended in the past. 
She considered that her family had been degraded by the court’s 
action. She wanted us to give her boy special indulgences since 
he came from so good a family. The mother was helped to see 
that her attitude was hindering the boy who would have to 
conform to routine and achieve status on his own merits. She 
was then able to permit the institutional program to be effective. 

The treatment program outlined was that all institutional 
personnel would insist on his meeting standards or accepting 
the consequences in deprivations and punishments. The social 
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worker was the only one willing to listen sympathetically to 
his complaints and dissatisfactions. After six months of such 
a program, during which time the boy went through cycles of 
good and bad behavior, the relationship with the social worker 
became close enough so that it was possible to point out to the 
boy that he made himself seem unreasonable and objectionable 
both to staff and boys. He was able to accept this fact. It was 
also pointed out that he had many talents which he was not 
using to his own advantage. 

Soon it became possible to uncover some of the origins of 
these traits, and as he reviewed his own life the boy expressed 
much bitterness and hostility against the mother because she 
had never considered his wishes and had forcibly dominated 
him. He reoriented himself in terms of understanding what he 
wants of life and how to fulfil these needs. This meant putting 
his mother’s wish second to his own. He found it much easier 
then to relate himself to people and was quite happy as his new 
attitude earned him friends and gained him recognition. 

The new traits of which we approved were vigorously dis- 
approved by the mother. Soon mother and son were in con- 
siderable conflict as the boy was no longer willing to submit 
to her control. At one point she became so obstreperous that 
she threatened to sue the institution for alienation of her son’s 
affections. She insisted he had come to us a good boy but we 
were making him bad. Finally the boy himself realized the 
mother’s limitations and was not disturbed by her extravagant 
declarations. He had found real security in his relationships 
with the social worker, the cottage father, and with two male 
teachers who were all aware of his needs and gave him much 
positive encouragement to make his own plans. His relationship 
with girls improved and he was able to establish several lasting 
friendships. 

He was paroled to his home with much misgiving after a 
year and a half of substantial growth in the institution. These 
misgivings were shared with the boy as he was now well aware 
of his weaknesses and strengths. For the first four months 
there was some doubt as to what direction his adjustment at 
home would take. We felt that he should have the experience 
of returning home as a test for himself. If it seemed that he 
would be unable to withstand the mother’s domination, we 
planned to gain his cooperation in living elsewhere. Fortunately 
he did not yield. With encouragement from his social worker 
who continued to supervise him, he was able to establish him- 
self at home and command respect for his wishes from his 
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mother. This was finally reridered easier when he left high 
school and found a job. He has been working regularly and 
has maintained a normal adjustment in all areas. 


Group III 


The children in the third group present behavior prob- 
lems similar to those of the first two groups with the 
addition of neurotic symptoms such as phobias, anxieties 
and hysterical reactions. They cannot be clinically diag- 
nosed as neurotic inasmuch as there is no clearly defined 
neurosis. 

In this group the behavior disorders may have de- 
veloped in exactly the same way as we found them in 
the previous groups. The course of treatment is similar 
with the exception that continuous and intensive psycho- 
therapy for the resolution of the neurotic symptoms is 
called for. This type of treatment requires either direct 
handling by the psychiatrist or case work treatment super- 
vised by the psychiatrist. Handling of these cases requires 
knowledge of psychiatry as it relates specifically to the 
treatment of the neuroses. 


The Case of Arthur 


Arthur, a boy of normal intelligence, was committed at 
fourteen and one-half for truancy and general incorrigibility 
at home and school. He is the second of four children. The 
father deserted when Arthur was seven. The mother was very 
inconsistent in her attitudes toward him. She was vindictive 
about the father, continued to berate his memory and to com- 
pare Arthur to him. 

While the father was home Arthur was kept fearful and 
submissive by constant punishment. When the father left 
Arthur blossomed into a generally demanding and aggressive 
boy. During his first year at the school Arthur thought of 
normal behavior as sissy conduct. He wanted to be tough. He 
was in frequent trouble with teachers, cottage parents and other 
adults. Interestingly enough, the really tough boys were not 
impressed and excluded him from their clique. 

By the end of the first year he had reluctantly decided to 
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let the assistant director be his friend. No one else was big 
enough for him. He was suspicious of the social worker and 
warned him not to use “psychology stuff” on him. He gradually 
began to respect the case worker because “he could take it.” 
No matter how nasty and insulting Arthur was to him, the 
case worker never became angry or antagonistic. Gradually the 
boy spoke more freely about his past experiences and voiced 
resentment at the mother’s lack of compliance with his wishes. 
His jealousy of the other children and bitterness toward the 
father were strong. He reported sleep disturbances. He day- 
dreamed a great deal, was preoccupied with sexual fantasies and 
suffered from depressed states. His relations with girls were 
peculiar as he was comfortable with them only when he teased 
and tantalized them. He developed a habit of collecting fem- 
inine personal trinkets and finally had a collection of over a 
hundred which he often lovingly examined. These character- 
istics were discussed with the psychiatrist who made a diagnosis 
of psychoneurosis. 

Under psychiatric supervision the social worker used his 
relationship to interpret to the boy the symbolic meaning of 
these symptoms in terms of his conflict with the mother. He 
wanted to continue to be a small child with her, secure in her 
affections and protected from the hated father. The psycho- 
therapy was directed toward pointing out this fixation on the 
mother and the distortions it produced in the various aspects of 
his contemporary adjustment. He was encouraged to give up 
the perpetuation of this childish role as it found expression in 
his symptoms. At the point when insight was established and 
the boy’s conscious cooperation was enlisted, the cottage parents 
were able for the first time to get on intimate terms with him. 
His tough-guy manner diminished and he became more natural 
and spontaneous in all his relationships. His experiences with 
his mother ceased to be disappointments because he accepted 
her limitations. He began to turn to other adults—teachers and 
cottage parents who understood his needs. He turned his ener- 
gies to high school work and in six months was able to catch 
up sufficiently in his work to qualify for second year at a com- 
mercial high school. 

He was paroled at the end of his second year and returned 
to the home which continued to have many undesirable features. 
He turned to teachers, club leaders and his social worker for 
the satisfaction of his needs. The mother would occasionally 
cause a disturbance, but the boy could handle this. His grades 
were excellent. He graduated from high school, made good 
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social contacts, and is now holding a reasonably well paid 
clerical job. 


Group IV 


We have an almost negligible number of children who 
have a clearly defined neurosis. The misconduct is sec- 
ondary to the neurosis, having come about as a result of 
the formation of the neurosis. These cases are so few 
in number, their treatment is so largely a matter of 
clinical psychiatry that we are not discussing the details 
of the treatment of this group. 


Group V 


The children in group five show markedly diminished 
contact with reality and are often diagnosed by psy- 
chiatrists as schizoid personalities, or as pre-psychotic. 
The delinquencies are incidental to the profound per- 
sonality anomaly. Individuals of this type comprise a 
very small group which requires a unique treatment of 
its own. 

The first problem is to understand the extent of the 


withdrawal from reality and the degree of malignancy 
of the intrapsychic process. Whether the child will be 
tolerated in a group is an important limiting factor. The 
more normal children unerringly diagnose them as 


” 


‘“‘wacks.”” Sometimes a group will be willing to adopt a 
protective attitude toward such a child and go to extremes 
of patience in helping this unfortunate make an adjust- 
ment. Where the group continuously rejects the individ- 
ual as a “nut” or a “psyche,” it is impossible to undertake 
treatment. The fact of being a social outcast gives such 
a child reason to withdraw still further. 

With an adequate group setting assured, accepting at- 
titudes must be maintained by all. The avoidance of con- 
flict is essential. —The more people used in this process, 
the better. This is contrary to preferred practice with 
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the other groups wherein there is a preference for having 
a few key people do the treatment. All the people with 
whom this child has contact must avoid as much as pos- 
sible any expression of criticism or negative feeling. They 
must at the same time show real evidence of interest and 
affection. A set of daily activities is planned, sufficiently 
simple to engage the limited interests of the individual. 
As security develops the child is able to meet more and 
more taxing reality situations. A very small number of 
these children are finally able to function in a normal 
routine. 

It is important to re-emphasize that the precipitation 
of conflict, the offering of criticism, or the presentation 
of demands greater than the individual can meet with 
comfort is hazardous and generally unsatisfactory in re- 
sults. Throughout, this process must be watched by a 
psychiatrist inasmuch as further deterioration is not un- 
common. The prognosis in all such cases is generally 
poor. The therapeutic goal is to arrest the process of 
deterioration rather than to change the personality. Oc- 
casionally with the kind of treatment described a child is 
able to function in the community with some degree of 
adequacy. 

Group VI 


A negligibly small group of children have behavior 
disorders either accompanied by or as a result of physical 
defects. The primary emphasis here is on adequate medi- 
cal measures for the treatment of the physical ailments. 
The emotional concomitants of the ailments must also be 
handled. At times the patient must be helped to accept 
an incurable defect and compensate for it in socially con- 
structive ways. 

The authors would like to stress the need for more 
study and experimentation in the treatment of the chil- 
dren described in groups I, II and III. These groups 
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comprise by far the largest portion of our total institu- 
tional population. It is hoped that a finer degree of 
differentiation can be made in their treatment and thereby 
a greater proportion of successes affected. 





V INDIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT 
FOR ADULTS 


Fn) 


An Approach to Presentence Investigation 


MILTON WEIFFENBACH 
Chief U. S. Probation Officer, St. Louis, Missouri 


N the past our treatment of the offender has been 

based on varying degrees of restraint. The institu- 
tion controls temporarily by isolation. Probation and 
parole attempt control of a person in the community. 
This control is exercised by paid employees of the state, 
called wardens, guards, probation and parole officers, 
social workers. These employees have spent most of 
their time trying to do something to or for the offender. 
Over a period of years however, we have begun to real- 
ize that the offender is possibly a walking illustration of 
“too little and too late’’ participation in community liv- 
ing. Consequently there has been less emphasis on re- 
straint and more attempts to do something with the 
offender, that is, to create opportunities for more normal 
community living. But our methods are all too frequently 
piecemeal, defensive and only partially successful. It is 
easy for us to blame the public for this condition, al- 
though Mr. Citizen is rapidly becoming as dissatisfied 
with our work as some of us in the field. Moreover, all 
too often the citizen does not see where he as an indi- 
vidual can successfully participate in the program, and 
therefore he remains indifferent. Likewise, the offender 
is all too often treated as a robot and then we wonder why 
he does not show initiative and responsibility. If our 
present methods create this effect, what can be done 
about it? 
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The writer believes that the presentence investigation 
when properly approached is a means whereby the de- 
fendant, the citizen and the community can be enlisted 
in a more successful program. We shall consider the 
what, why, when and how of presentence investigations 
and then some pragmatic suggestions from our experience 
in the eastern district of Missouri. 

What is a presentence investigation? Let us think of 
it as a unique diagnostic work picture of the life span of 
an individual. The presentence report should not only be 
a study of the individual per se but it should also define 
his background as well as show his similarity to others, 
and it should give a prognosis for the future. It is a 
means whereby we, and we hope others including the 
offender, can see an individual as he is. While our work 
should be analytical it must of necessity be largely des- 
criptive and expository because while we can see living 
beings, no one knows what life is. No one has seen life. 

Why make a presentence investigation? The investi- 
gation has utility for the defendant, the probation officer 
and the court. For the defendant it is an inventory, 
evaluation and plan of action. Although this process is 
imposed on him, if the investigation is properly made it 
should be of as much value or more value to the defend- 
ant than it is to the probation officer and the court. 

There can be no question as to its importance in super- 
vision but there is a lack of agreement as to the function- 
ing of the report in court. Should the report suggest the 
disposition? Is the disposition of criminal cases an ad- 
ministrative or judicial function? The law describes 
the probation officer as an aid to the court and not 
a sentencing authority. Maybe the probation officer’s 
report is more valuable under such circumstances than 
it would be if the officer were obliged to carry judi- 
cial functions. Some contend that the probation off- 
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cer is the best judge of his own work since he under- 
stands the subject matter as well as the mechanics of the 
investigation. Even if we are our own most severe critics, 
we may not always be the best critics. The court may 
have a certain objectivity which may bring to light things 
which we have overlooked. The court looks at the pic- 
ture with an understanding based on traditional experi- 
ence. Therefore there need be no conflict as to whether 
the probation officer or the court should judge the pic- 
ture—that is, determine the disposition to be made. Let 
the probation officer make a complete evaluation of the 
subject, including a specific disposition in tentative terms 
of years and type of institution, if commitment is indi- 
cated. If the work has been well done, most able judges 
will appreciate the significance of the conclusions reached. 
In most instances probation officers would gain stature 
more rapidly if they considered the reversal of the recom- 
mended dispositions as due to imperfections in their in- 
vestigation. Such an attitude is good mental hygiene and 


insurance against frustration. The writer has a strong 
prejudice against those social workers who forever vocal- 
ize about their professional status. Let the probation 
officer do a good job and he will not be ignored any more 
than the man who builds a better mousetrap. 


The Beginning 


When should the investigation begin? The writer be- 
lieves that it is practical to begin the arrangement of the 
background of our picture at the time of arrest. Why 
should the study by the probation officer be delayed? 
The patient is sick. To postpone calling the doctor does 
not help the patient. Some contend that by waiting until 
indictment is decided there is no lost effort in cases which 
are not indicted. However, in our district the defendant 
does practically all the preliminary work. We are only 
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“out” the paper involved. While there may be some 
legal obstacles, these are usually more imaginary than 
real. In the eastern district of Missouri we begin our 
study of the offender at the time of arrest and the per- 
centage of persons who refuse to give consent at that 
time is negligible. Last year 94.5 per cent of all crim- 
inal cases before the court for disposition were investi- 
gated before arraignment. Most of the persons who 
objected to a study before trial later appeared in the 
office together with their friends and families bewailing 
their action. 


An early initiation of study is an important factor in 
the volume as well as the quality of reports. I dare say 
that by proper organization and the method to be sug- 
gested later by the writer, probation officers could pro- 
duce twice the number of reports they now give the 
court and sacrifice no essential of a good study. In our 
district three officers and two clerks have completed over 
a period of years approximately 500 presentence investi- 
gations per year in addition to supervising approximately 
350 active cases. We do not believe such results would 
have been possible except for the method used. Since 
investigations are the most useful service to the court, 
they are considered our most important function. If 
every probation office doubled its investigation service, 
there would be less need to request recognition of our 
work. 

How should the investigation be made? In the eastern 
district of Missouri as soon as a man is in federal cus- 
tody a personal and social history questionnaire with 
explanatory letter is sent or given him. The letter ex- 
plains the purpose of our investigation and also suggests 
that in addition to completing the questionnaire, the sub- 
ject write a narrative account of his life leading up to 
and including the circumstances of the present offense. | 
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Over a period of years we have so interpreted our pro- 
gram that frequently the most illiterate return the most 
complete questionnaires, the reason for this being that 
they appreciate the importance of full information and 
therefore take the form to the most competent person 
they can find for assistance. Incidentally, the forms 
completed by some probation officers would suffer in 
comparison with those we have from defendants. When 
the questionnaire is returned to our office, inquiry and 
verification letters are sent immediately in an automatic 
routine procedure to the sources indicated, such as social 
agencies, law enforcement officers, prosecuting officials, 
employers, references, etc. If the questionnaire suggests 
a problem, such as health, we write to physicians, hos- 
pitals or clinics, as the case may be. A plan letter with 
advisor and employment forms is then sent the subject, 
requesting information as to his plan in the event of 
probation. Incidentally, we receive a high percentage of 
replies to our letters. Most persons if properly ap- 
proached like to have a part in a program which gives 
them some responsibility. When most of the replies are 
received the file is given by the clerk to an officer to 
review. He may suggest mailing further letters. Up to 
this stage in the process, the officer has given the case 
no attention, the clerk has exerted a minimum of effort 
and the burden of the investigation has rested on the 
alleged offender. There has been no wasted motion or 
time. Moreover, the offender has been enlisted before 
contamination by the “wise guys” of the jail. The case 
is now docketed on the itinerary. When an officer is in 
the defendant’s vicinity on his circuit, he interviews the 
man and the indicated community sources. No time has 
been spent discussing such time-consuming data as family 
history, work record, etc. The general outline of the 
picture is probably apparent. The basis for rapport has 
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been established. The officer can intelligently plan the 
interview and the community inquiries. He has more 
time for exploration of the important yet difficult to 
fathom habits, emotions, attitudes, interests, ideals, etc., 
of the individual. These are the important causal factors 
in the offense and must be understood if the disposition 
is to be intelligent. Should there be an extended period 
between investigation and arraignment a “present situa- 
tion” inquiry is sent the defendant. 


Some Pragmatic Suggestions 


1) Begin with the offender. 

Strange as it may seem, all too often the defendant is 
not the first source for the probation officer and many 
times one would think the defendant is one of the minor 
actors rather than the principal character. The following 
story illustrates the danger of ignoring the defendant. 
An attorney expecting to file charges of murder came 
to me with the investigator’s report. The attorney was 
suspicious that the evidence was only circumstance built 
upon circumstance. We definitely established that the 
alleged murderer had been in a state penitentiary over 
500 miles from the scene of the murder on the day of 
the offense, as well as thirty days before and after. A 
personal experience impressed me even more. A life 
insurance company refused to give me an ordinary risk 
rating and disability income benefits because my duties 
were described as those of a prohibition agent, and it was 
alleged that I carried a gun. Had the investigator inter- 
viewed me, I would have been pleased to prove that 
both of the above conclusions were false. However, all 
too often an investigator apparently feels he must be 
mysterious and keep his method and facts secret. It 
obviously is undesirable to reveal sources or facts of a 
confidential character, but a good case worker should 
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give the offender opportunity to express himself on every 
phase of the offense and history involved in the report. 


2) Let the defendant do all the preliminary work. 

This not only conserves the time of the probation offi- 
cer but motivates the defendant. He wants to work with 
the probation officer and in jitterbug language “give.” 
To the critic who states that the defendant has the op- 
portunity to make a prepared story, the writer would 
say that while such a possibility exists, studies which 
have been made show information given by clients to be 
generally true. That has been our experience. As a mat- 
ter of practice, if you were going to lie would you prefer 
to fabricate orally or in writing? Isn’t written evidence 
the most damaging (whether in love or social work) ? 
With the method of participation suggested, the air of 
mystery about the purpose, content and result of an in- 
vestigation is lost but such mystery serves no useful pur- 
pose unless to inflate the ego of an overworked officer. 
Are we guilty of trying to do something to or for the 
offender rather than with him? Medical diagnosis is 
dificult with an uncooperative patient, and probation 
officers are no more able to diagnose without the par- 
ticipation of the offender. 

The defendant’s cooperation is almost guaranteed by 
the suggested method since he appreciates that his future 
may be determined by the degree to which the report is 
complete and true. Moreover, as he knows of what the 
report consists he has a better understanding of the dis- 
position. A constructive attitude by the offender toward 
his problem has been initiated. His rationalizing has 
been debunked. He sees himself in an objective light. 
Cause and effect have meaning to him. He weighs him- 
self and understands the action of the scales. The even- 
tual disposition of his case is therefore very frequently 
logical to the defendant. 
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3) Watch perspective. 

Maybe the defendant is neurotic. Possibly there is a 
health problem. Probably he is antagonistic. What of 
it? One of the greatest dangers in an investigation is 
that we analyze and isolate factors and thus do violence 
to the picture as a whole. In our desire to be scientific 
or to appear good case workers we dissect the personality 
into meaningless factors. A good check on this tendency 
is to let the defendant cooperate in the report. The re- 
port then becomes a true reflection rather than a picture 
which may be distorted because of poor focus. 


4) Don’t strive for completeness in every detail. 

Chasing irrelevant sources in order to appear thorough 
is wasteful. Description of behavior has its place but 
finding the cause of behavior is more important. Some 
causes cannot be modified. Therefore why not sublimate 
the condition and go about our work? In our reports we 
want a working knowledge of the subject and not a dis- 
sertation on much ado about nothing. In other words, 
adapt the investigation to the individual and situation. 
In our district we investigate until a conclusion is reached. 
In some cases this involves considerable work—much 
verified information. In others a brief interview may 
be adequate. When our process has accumulated social 
data from many sources and indicates that the defendant 
is an habitual criminal, we feel there is no necessity for 
further involved study. The only factor to determine 
is whether there has been a maturation of attitude toward 
social living and a good plan is possible. 


5) Let the community help. 

We say the individual is a product of the community. 
However, as probation officers we usually study the 
offender per se, possibly letting individual citizens express 
themselves but usually giving the community no cause 
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to believe that it has a corporate responsibility in the 
making or adjustment of offenders. Granting that all 
social workers should be trained persons, all too often 
we assume that only trained persons know what is good 
for a client and that we alone know how to adjust the 
individual. This is as erroneous as assuming that a phy- 
sician’s patients are all organically ill and need pills. We 
now know that much so-called illness is functional rather 
than organic. Possibly many delinquents do not need 
direct social case work therapy any more than a physi- 
cian’s patients need pills, but they both need understand- 
ing, suggestion and guidance. The art of helping people 
directly is no more restricted to social workers than 
restoring health is a monopoly of the M. D. Both are 
diagnosticians whose success depends on the working 
relation established with the patient and others. They 
analyze and then they organize. Both are fundamentally 
social engineers. 

However, like all experts they are burdened by their 
own expertness. Neither a doctor’s examination nor a 
social worker’s interview is a normal atmosphere. All 
experts have some mystery about them. The participating 
layman offers a normal atmosphere for the introduction 
of expert technique. The probation officer has then a 
controlled but normal environment. Therefore in our 
district we use selected citizens as volunteer advisors in 
supervision. I realize that this practice is not generally 
accepted but we have found it sound. It creates a healthy 
social association for the offender and enables the pro- 
bation officer to more intelligently understand, suggest 
and help. To illustrate, the principal of the Negro 
school was Sam’s advisor. The advisor reports to the 
probation officer that Sam is becoming careless about his 
associates and uses intoxicants. A friendly, cautioning 
letter is sent by the officer to Sam. On the next field trip 
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only incidental mention is made of associates and drink- 
ing, and those references are not introduced by the pro- 
bation officer because the problem had already adjusted 
itself—not because of the letter but because of Sam’s 
association with an understanding and helpful citizen in 
the community. 

The advisors together with other representatives of 
organized groups and interests in the community should 
eventually become an intelligent unit for social action. 
The probation officer could discuss much of his investi- 
gation with this unit to the mutual advantage of the 
oficer and community. Since the community in this way 
will have a better understanding of the diagnosis, we 
may hope for more intelligent cooperation in planning 
and supervision of the offender when he sooner or later 
returns home. After all, the offender belongs to the 
community. We only temporarily study, isolate and 
restrain him. We must not do violence to community life. 


6) Be scientific. 

Science is an attitude and a method. Probation officers 
do not make facts but search for them. The manner in 
which the search is made determines whether our work 
is scientific. Too many investigations begin somewhere 
in the confused past and go nowhere in the future. 
Sometimes the road the subject of our study has traveled 
is more or less distinct but we only see now and then a 
dim outline of the traveler. How frequently do we read 
a report and then wonder what it says. If a report is 
not outspoken as to either the logical plan or the dis- 
position it has failed. Failure can be avoided by adopt- 
ing a scientific mood which means, according to Thomson 
in his Jntroduction to Science,’ passion for facts, cautious- 
ness of statement, clearness of vision and sense of the 
interrelatedness of all life. 


1John Arthur Thomson Introduction to Science New York, Holt, 1911 
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We say the attitude of the offender is a determining 
factor in adjustment. Likewise the attitude of the proba- 
tion officer is an important conditioning factor in the 
quality and quantity of his work. To quote further from 
Thomson: 

Passion for facts ‘We have used a strong phrase ‘a 
passion for facts’ because of the intensity which all the 
great masters in science have shown in their reverence 
for truth and their contempt for mere opinions. ‘Opin- 
ions,’ Glenville says, ‘are the rattles of immature in- 
tellects.’ ” 

Cautiousness of statement The scientific mood “has 
habituated itself to withhold judgment when the data 
are obviously incomplete; to doubt conclusions that have 
been quickly reached; to hesitate in accepting what is 
particularly attractive whether in its simplicity or its 
symmetry.” As Huxley said, with memorable severity, 
“The assertion that outstrips the evidence is not only a 
blunder but a crime.”’ 

Clearness of vision The scientist dislikes “blurred 
vision and obscurities. The mole has a sort of half- 
finished lens which is physically incapable of throwing 
any clear image on the retina. In our busy lives we tend 
to have moles’ lenses.” 

Sense of the interrelatedness of things The scientific 
mood “regards nature as a vibrating system—a world 
of interrelations, a long procession of causes, a web of 
life, infinite sequences bound by the iron chains of caus- 
ality. Cats have to do with the clover crop, Darwin 
says, and earthworms with the world’s bread supply. If 
there is an orchid in Madagascar with a spur eleven 
inches long, Darwin prophesies that there is a moth 
with a proboscis of equal length.” 

In conclusion we must remember that we have more 
important functions than to wage a paper war on crime. 
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Maybe the art of our technique is more important than 
the technique of our art. We have failed to create a 
social movement comparable to that initiated by public 
health officials. Our war so far has been defensive. Too 
frequently the citizen has not been mobilized and the 
defendant has been treated as a robot. When we secure 
the participation by citizens and community, as health 
officials have, we may hope for less crime, more happy 
children, and fewer overworked probation officers. 
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Case Work with the Adult Offender’ 


Davip DRESSLER 
Executive Director, State Division of Parole 


Albany, New York 


URS is a field somewhat confused in its thinking. 

There are some good reasons for this state of 
affairs: the variegated backgrounds of the personnel in 
the correctional field; the failure in some places to dif- 
ferentiate between case work and sheer sentimentality; 
the absence of any unequivocal knowledge of crime 
causation. 

But the confusion in our thinking is not characteristic 
of our field alone. All of social work is concerned, from 
time to time, with new theories. And the resulting pro- 
liferation produces, for a period, some confusion, un- 
certainty, or faulty conclusions. We no sooner learned 
to say “dynamic passivity” without stammering, than we 
had to drop the term and part of the concept in favor 
of “controlled relationship.” Then we were buffeted to 
left and right by ‘“‘attitudinal therapy,” “relationship 
therapy,” and other fancy terms new to us and borrowed 
from psychiatry. When we emerged, bloody but un- 
bowed, with a vocabulary of “oedipus,” and “‘ego- 
libido,” and “id,” and “withdrawal,” and “guilt feelings,” 
and ‘“‘masculine protest,’ we began to speak of our work 
as “‘therapy,”’ even to call ourselves “therapists.” Then 
a body blow deflated us and we were informed we are 
not therapists at all, we are not doing therapy; case 
work is case work and therapy is therapy. Knocked off 
our pins, we were dealt the coup de grace by the asser- 
tion that we weren’t even doing ‘treatment,’ we were 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1942. 
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“giving services.” Then a hail of blows was delivered 


while we were against the ropes, and we were jabbed 
a one-two with “function” and “partializing of experi- 
ence.” Saved by the bell, we have retired to our corner 
to think things over. And we must come to the conclu- 
sion that two things happened in that stunning round— 
case work became more realistic, and in the fight lots of 
people became confused. 

Is it any wonder then that for a time correctional 
case workers dashed off madly in all directions, sang a 
song of psychiatry without having digested psychiatry, 
spoke knowingly and feelingly about deep therapy, and 
facing reality, and the treatment situation, before case 
work itself was fully aware of the difference between a 
psychosomatic symptom and an organic pain in the 
stomach ? 

Now to profit from the newer knowledge in case work, 
we need to take stock—to face reality ourselves. Is there 
an old and a new case work? Are manipulative tech- 
niques outdated? Are we to treat or to give services? 
Are so called modern case work concepts applicable to 
the correctional field? Emergent for some time now 
have been solid, sensible answers, from the generic case 
work field. 

In dealing with the adult offender, are we to give ser- 
vices or treatment? To me this is a quibble over defini- 
tion of words or over emphases. If we forget treatment 
in the sense of therapy and think of it as a process, as 
doing something, then it is no different from services in 
that the worker has something to offer, the client has 
something he wants, and decides whether he wants to get 
it from a particular agency on its terms. There is no 
intention by this statement to imply that every client 
needs treatment of his total personality or that because 
he is a client he necessarily is emotionally unadjusted. 
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The client who seeks a job gets services of an agency 
when it helps him get a job. That may be the extent of 
the service. And it is treatment of the needs of a man 
when we deliver a service the agency is able to give. 
The client who wants help in resolving some conflict 
accepts the service of the agency, and the ensuing process 
is treatment. 
Limitation of Function 


About function. This is not new thinking in our field. 
Without formal articulation we have long emphasized 
the fact that the agency worker, society, and the indi- 
vidual must accept the limitations and possibilities of 
agency function before there can be an effective working 
relationship. Ever since there have been probation and 
parole systems we have insisted they are to perform 
given functions, to offer specific services to offenders 
willing to accept service on the agency’s terms. 

The offender must understand the function of the 
agency, how far it is prepared to go, what it offers, what 
its limits are, what his part in the contact will be. This 
is of particular significance in a public agency such as a 
department of probation or parole, where the offender 
is initially not a client at all, but an individual almost 
involuntarily under the jurisdiction of a law enforcement 
agency with case work orientation. But the probationer 
or parolee must decide for himself, and no one can force 
a decision on him, whether he wishes simply to be “under 
supervision” as long as he abides by a mode of conduct 
prescribed, or whether, understanding what the agency 
offers beyond this, he wants to avail himself of services 
offered under given conditions. 

The agency worker must understand just what areas 
he may enter, what services he may offer, on what terms. 
Were this not so, the public agency worker theoretically 
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could make himself oblivious to one essential, that all 
services are to be offered on the condition that the re- 
cipient understand that the law must not be violated, 
that he must conduct himself in accordance with society’s 
mores and rules of behavior. 


There is logic in the assertion that if the agency clearly 
defines its functions and limitations, the client is better 
able to localize his problem and solve it. In the volun- 
tary agencies, as Jessie Taft points out, the case worker 
defines his role “in terms of what he is there to do,” 
leaving the client free “to discover whether this is an 
answer to his need.” This situation obtains only in a 
limited sense in the probation and parole fields. Here 
the probationer or parolee, like the client, wants to know 
what the peace officer is there to do. He then is free 
to determine whether this is an answer to his need, pro- 
vided he feels a need, which is not at all necessarily the 
case. If he wants service, he is free to get it. But even 
if he does not, he must recognize that the officer is there 
to do at least one thing—prevent further depredations 
on society. This he must accept whether the realization 
is pleasant or not, and this must be the framework within 
which any other treatment operates. To this extent un- 
derstanding the function of the agency does crystallize 
the individual’s thinking as to what he must do, and it 
makes clearer to him what, beyond this “must,” he may 
accept or reject voluntarily of the agency’s proffered 
services. Parenthetically it should be pointed out that 
services in probation and parole agencies are usually 
different from those in many other social agencies, in 
that they operate with no funds for relief, job-buying, 
medical care, etc. Our agencies are principally service 
organizations, depending on referral for the other tan- 
gible aids. 
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Partializing Experience 


I question, but do not think it matters to theory or 
practice, the concept currently in vogue of partializing 
of experience through the use of function. I cannot be- 
lieve that anyone gets a service for only part of his 
being—even if it be a manicure. The reason I feel it is 
unimportant to argue this is that I feel it is helpful to 
think in theory about the particular part of one’s being 
that requires something—like solder on a specific spot 
of a leaking pipe. But willy-nilly the whole organism is 
bound to be involved to greater or less extent, just as 
the plumber must think with reference to the whole pipe, 
will soldering the leak create pressure elsewhere? It is 
not part of me that needs a job, it is not just one set 
of experiences I need to be able to get a job. It is J who 
need a job, J who must experience within the function 
of the agency. It is not my ear that itches at this mo- 
ment. J itch. And scratching my ear won’t merely stop 
it from suffering—my whole organism will be relieved. 
So if I lift my finger to scratch my ear, I am servicing 
not my ear but me, as long as my ear remains on my own 
head. 

Because I believe case work is more than treatment of 
an individual, I cannot subscribe to the theory advanced 
by some that long-used diagnostic methods are of no 
value because the client’s will places him in a relation- 
ship with the agency on the basis of 1) his needs as 
recognized by him alone; and 2) the agency’s functions. 
Need, as recognized by the client, is the outcome of 
previous conditioning, and one can no more prevent him- 
self from inquiring into the background, from diagnosing 
as he goes along, than he can from thinking about his 
client. Furthermore, probation and parole agencies have 
a special need for certain diagnostic methods. The pre- 
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sentence and preparole report are basic to what may be 
termed the intake procedure of the agency. The private 
agency at point of intake asks: What is the immediate 
problem? Does the client want service? The probation 
or parole agency must ask: Who is this person who re- 
quests probation or parole? Even if he wants service, 
is he in addition a suitable risk in society? For many 
individuals who would gladly accept probation or parole 
—for their own reasons—will not be given their liberty, 
because they would appear to represent a jeopardy to 
the community. And how are we to determine this with- 
out a study of the person’s background, his conditioning, 
the development of his personality pattern? How are 
we to select for probation and parole if we reject diag- 
nostic methods, partially inefficient as they may be, based 
upon background study? Happily the generic field, too, 
seems to be veering away from shyness in inquiring into 
backgrounds. 


It is to me still a curious phenomenon that we case 


workers want to insist, as a thesis correlative to the 
alleged freedom of the client to choose his agency and 
his service, that the client alone knows best what will be 
the solution of his problem, he knows best what he needs 
of the agency. True, he knows best what will give him 
temporary relief in a given moment, what will make him 
feel better, but not every client has insight, not every 
person has adequate intelligence, and not every one has 
a social outlook. Case workers need to consider not just 
what the client wants, but what society and the client 
need of each other. In the correctional field it would 
indeed be dangerous to consider only what the individual 
believes would be the solution of his problem. And while 
it may not be as clearly accepted in private case work, 
I feel exactly that way about that field. I would not 
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violate the personality of the client. I would not assume 
unto myself omniscience in deciding what is best for 
people. Frequently the client does know best. But often 
society knows better, for treatment cannot possibly be 
of the individual, it always is of the individual in society. 

The adult offender is often not an adult in emotional 
- development. The emotionally immature offender, like 
the child, sometimes feels only what he wants; he does 
not foresee the consequences in terms of society's rights 
or definition of his acts. 

Ask some parolee what he wants of the agency, and he 
may reply, “To be let alone to commit another crime.” 
Ask him what he needs and he might respond, ‘“To be 
allowed to continue believing that I am right, society’s 
mores wrong. To be permitted to operate under my own 
moral code, no matter what this means to those about 
me.” In fact, ask some people “‘What’s wrong with you? 
Why do you suffer?” and the answer might be, among 
criminals or non-criminals, “I’m all right. It’s people 
about me who are responsible for my suffering.” 

I believe what has confused us in our own field has 
been that we have accepted generalizations from the gen- 
eric field as applicable equally to all casework endeavors. 
We do this even though the proponents of some of these 
theories never had us in mind,—perhaps we were too un- 
important. When they speak of the client’s right to self- 
determination, we tend to forget they are thinking of a 
highly selective clientele of a highly select agency. Pro- 
bation and parole do not have so highly selective a case 
load, the involuntary ‘‘client”” coming to the agency often 
without even accepting that he has a problem. 

Furthermore, in generic case work theory the focus 
may tend to be too much the individual, and the indi- 
vidual alone. Even in private agencies this is unrealistic, 
just as it would be for public agencies to think of society 
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and society alone. The focus has to be the individual in 
a society. The worker treats to make a person more 
comfortable in society. Hence even if the client does not 
see it, the worker must think of society’s definition of 
“behavior which can be tolerated,” so that the individual 
may live comfortably with himself and others. How 
tenable would it be for a worker to feed a client nar- 
cotics sub rosa to make him more comfortable? 


Our Body of Theory 


So that after all this theorizing as background, and 
considering the very valuable contributions of all schools 
of thought, what can we say of case work with the adult 
offender in a public agency, in the light of present day 
thinking? What can we attempt to fix pragmatically as 
our body of theory? 

First, the public has as great a stake in the treatment 
of a problem as has the individual, for there is a mutual 
interaction. There is no individual outside society, and 
as public workers dealing with a criminal group we must 
define, for the treatment situation, what society wants if 
the individual is to adjust on a socially acceptable level. 

Second, the individual is a total personality — one 
being. 

Third, the approach to a solution of his problem must 
be as scientific as possible; as objective as necessary; 
diagnostic and evaluative in part; dependent in no small 
measure on the will of the client to solve his problem, 
and his understanding of what it will take to solve it 
best for himself within society. 

Further, the function of the agency must bring reality 
to the case work situation. By understanding that func- 
tion, the probationer or parolee is able 1) to focus better 
on those problems in which this non-voluntary agency 
can help him, 2) to understand what limitations the 
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agency imposes on itself and him, 3) to grasp what 
society, through the agency because it has law enforce- 
ment functions, is expecting of him whether or not he 
solves his problem to his own satisfaction and comfort. 

The offender has demonstrated that he has once been 
seriously and dangerously maladjusted internally or ex- 
ternally in terms of society’s definition of social adjust- 
ment. It follows that he may not yet be the person best 
capable of deciding even what his problems are, let alone 
how to cope with them. 


Goals 


What then are the goals of the public agency dealing 
with the adult offender? The principal one, it seems to 
me, is to aid him in the solution of his problems so that 
he may become acceptable to and accepted by society 
and himself, to the end that he and society may be the 
better satisfied. The functions of the public agency must 
all revolve around this primary goal. 

What then will or can such an agency mean to the 
erstwhile offender? He must accept it that the agency 
had no more to do with his coming to it than he did— 
usually less. He so acted as to produce the penalty of 
society—conviction of a crime. He has had extended to 
him a privilege—conditional freedom—under specific 
conditions. He must accept the realities of this situation. 
One thing he must do is to become law-abiding. That 
he must accept. The very acceptance of this reality 
situation is treatment of a sort, is it not? He must be 
willing to want to be law-abiding. He must therefore 
refrain from certain activities which give rise to the 
notion he is not preparing for normal social living—for 
instance, he may not associate with criminals, he may 
not lead a riotous life beyond his economic and other 
means. On the positive side, he must perform certain 
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activities which lead one to believe he wants to be law- 
abiding,—he must be willing to work, support his de- 
pendents, meet his obligation of seeking his parole or 
probation officer regularly, be frank and honest in re- 
vealing to him what he is doing. The rest is voluntary. 
He may, after that, decide for himself whether he does 
or does not want other services within this frame of 
reference. He will remain at liberty if he does no more 
than refrain from serious wrongdoing. This requirement 
the agency, by duties imposed upon it will insist upon, or 
facing reality, will conclude the individual does not be- 
long at large. If beyond this the offender feels the need 
of treatment, recognizes the existence of problems, wants 
to do something about them, and is capable of profiting 
from treatment, he may receive such other services as 
the agency’s functions permit, provided further that the 
probationer or parolee is willing to take some personal 
responsibility for the course and outcome of treatment. 
In that situation, for that part of his contact with the 
agency, his status is precisely the same as it would be in 
any private organization. 

Can the probationer or parolee get case work service 
under such a definition of function? Certainly. Any case 
work organization operates under its own rules of elig- 
ibility which the client must accept to be eligible for 
treatment. Call it authority if you wish. I prefer to 
think of it as reality. Some agency requires that the 
client first dispose of certain real property; another that 
he come at certain hours for a given number of weeks; 
a third that he fill out a questionnaire upon which will 
be based the decision of acceptance or rejection. Our 
agencies require as hard reality that the recipient of 
service refrain from antisocial acts, or acts of omission 
or commission which may lead to criminal conduct. Ac- 
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cepting that, the probationer or parolee is eligible for 
other treatment voluntarily entered into. 


Treatment Services 


What do those services then consist of ? What con- 
stitutes the treatment process? It is the same as in any 
other case work agency. Gone, thank heavens, is the be- 
lief that manipulative-environmental case work must hang 
its head in shame. We see again that relief, employment 
service, medical aid, housing service, home nursing care, 
child placement, are tangible, effective, essential services 
in treatment of both environment and personality. We 
know that the offender, patterned in antisocial conduct, 
finds it possible readily to slip back into the “easy” road 
to security, and that positive aid, constructively admin- 
istered, is a powerful factor in social adjustment. 

We know too, in our field that, so far as anyone can 
say anything positively about treatment results, the self- 
conscious, analytical and evaluative processes of the case 
worker may be at least as effective as any other discipline 
in aiding in the resolving of emotional conflict, in for- 
warding personality growth, adjustment to one’s milieu. 
The dynamic interaction of worker and parolee or pro- 
bationer in the case work situation may offer guidance, 
advice, stimulation, and growth within the limits of the 
individual’s insight. 

If personal adjustment means the mutual acceptance 
of each other by individual and society toward the end 
of mutual security, confidence and well-being, then case 
work with the adult offender, operating within its own 
limitations and definition of function, can be as effective 
as in any other case work field. The delimiting features 
will be, not the law enforcement function of the public 
agency, but the general hypothetical state of case work 
knowledge, and the quality of the personnel in our field, 
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which desperately needs, and I hope wants, fewer ma- 
chine gun penologists, fewer sloppy sentimentalists, and 
more objective, realistic, well trained case workers of 
stable, mature and sensible personalities and tempera- 
ments. 





_— 


Psychiatric Technique and Rehabilitation 


Ratpu S. Banay, M.D. 
Chief, Department of Psychiatry, Sing Sing Prison 


HE gloom that once beclouded the horizon of the 
mentally ill is dispersing slowly and giving way to 
a more optimistic outlook. Many patients in psycho- 
pathic hospitals who, by an old ingrained pattern of 
thinking, were expected to spend the rest of. their lives 
within those walls, today leave the institutions in ever- 
increasing numbers to resume their previous station in 
life with renewed vigor and proficiency. This has been 
accomplished through the new approach and treatment 
introduced a few years ago. Institutional statistics tes- 
tify to more improvement and recovery in mental disease 
than ever before, and this encouraging phenomenon has 
begun to reach and alter the public’s prior conception of 
hopelessness and to promote an expectancy of recovery. 
In the field of another deviation of human behavior— 
in criminality—we have yet to arrive at this progressive 
position. The emotionalism aroused by some particularly 
repulsive or atrocious crime reverberates in the popular 
mind to such an extent that all offenders—accidental or 
persistent—periodically revert to the status of “public 
enemies.” ‘Thus the scientific effort to analyze, under- 
stand and modernize society’s attitude toward its prob- 
lem people—an effort that is scorned by many and de- 
risively labeled ‘‘pampering’’—faces the continued pros- 
pect of dying in a climate of general public disinterest. 
Are criminals really so resistant to corrective efforts? 
We can marshal statistics either to prove or to deny it. 
The question will remain debatable so long as we persist 
in dealing with the criminal class as a uniform entity. We 
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find among these people three conspicuous classes. There 
are, of course, individuals who resign themselves to an 
antisocial existence, who look upon their illicit enterprise 
as a business venture which may become as highly or- 
ganized as any branch of legitimate industry. Then again 
there are those who under great socio-economic pressure 
weaken and fall into criminal practices. 

Finally there is the large group of mentally defective 
offenders whose mental capacity is too poor to afford a 
true evaluation of the significance of their act, its futility 
and the great disproportion between the benefit and the 
consequences of their crime. In dealing with all these 
cases the student or the doctor of human behavior must 
modestly remain in the background, leaving the problems 
in the hands of those co-workers whose specialized field 
is law enforcement, sociology and education of the in- 
tellectually handicapped. 

There may be whole geographical regions where these 
types of offenders predominate, but there will always 
remain a certain percentage that cannot be classified un- 
der these three main groupings. The subject may be an 
accidental or a persistent offender; he may be a meek, 
inoffensive, harmless-appearing youth or a prison-sea- 
soned, weary and recalcitrant old-timer. Very few are 
specialists in specific crimes. It is almost incidental what 
section of the penal law will be violated, and as time 
goes on it is seldom that they collect a formidable array 
of crimes. There will always be a few with criminal 
trades—the burglars, the pickpockets, the holdup men— 
but in the majority of cases it is not so much the crime 
that is persistent as the inability to stay away from it. 

What sort of people are these when placed under closer 
scrutiny? Their appearance, exterior physical state, pre- 
vious achievements and intellectual capacity are very 
much the same as in individuals picked at random from 
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any average community. No macroscopic differences are 
evident in a cursory examination. Textbooks of crim- 
inology or classroom studies in centers of higher educa- 
tion contribute very little to our first-hand information 
and experience about them. It takes more than tediously 
collected and expertly written case histories or probation 
reports to give us the closer understanding that is neces- 
sary if we are to reach the core of this social malady. 


Charting the Personality Structure 


In the quietness of the examination room, after the 
drama of the prosecution, trial and conviction has sub- 
sided, when the inmate has recovered from the shock of 
institutionalization, the time is ripe for unhurried and 
unresented exploration. When a rapport is established 
and the inmate finally feels that he can relinquish all 
defense mechanisms, many finer signs of mental life come 
to the surface that at the beginning or under routine 
questioning had remained successfully hidden. 

The accepted psychological factors—the broken home, 
parental rejection, overprotection in childhood, sibling 
jealousy, emotional fixation, conflicting concepts, self- 
evaluation or devaluation—all have some significant role 
in character formation. But such dogmatic measurements 
do not explain entirely the reaction that is manifested 
toward society in a hostile act. Many times it is a much 
more profound and complex personality constellation that 
is the final answer to the enigma of criminal behavior. 
A definite charting of the personality structure of the in- 
dividual and its dynamic expression must be reached be- 
fore it is possible to outline an intelligent program for 
possible readjustment or, in its social terms, rehabilita- 
tion. 

The psychiatric technique therefore, to become scien- 
tifically truthful and practically applicable, must be based 
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on sound personality research; and secondly, an individ- 
ually suited plan should be laid out and carried out 
through one person. At present available psychiatric 
facilities in courts and municipal hospitals are not basic- 
ally devised to fulfil this therapeutic ideal. The psychi- 
atric clinics attached to courts afford little more than 
diagnostic orientations arrived at in an unsuitable psy- 
chological milieu and blocked by the many factors enter- 
ing into the complexity of court procedure. It is a service 
designed not mainly for the individual offender, but for 
the guidance of the court in meting out sentences. The 
psychiatric departments of municipal hospitals that have 
facilities available to admit prisoners are not much more 
advanced or conditioned, except in their more suitable 
observation facilities for cases requiring somewhat de- 
tailed studies. 

If the offender has been sentenced to a state prison 
the psychiatric facilities available there may go no fur- 
ther than assistance in classification, a static measure in- 
tended primarily to advise or inform prison administrators 
of the special problems the individual may present during 
his incarceration. Since the corrective program is not 
essentially devised for or based on the inmate as an in- 
dividual, but rather as an offender who is made to fit in 
as a member of the group, he derives very little profit 
with regard to his adjustment from the classification 
procedure. 

So it is also with parole and probation. These agen- 
cies lean heavily on the psychiatric departments of muni- 
cipal hospitals for occasional guidance or treatment of 
their charges who receive partial help only in psychiatric 
emergencies. Their programs are not integrated, checked 
and reviewed by a psychiatrist who is specially trained 
to deal with problems accompanying or responsible for 
criminal conduct. Even with full recognition of the im- 
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portance of the work done by probation officers, one 
cannot help feeling that a wider benefit for offenders will 
become possible only when probation is more integrated 
with psychiatric treatment, guidance and supervision. 

To achieve this end clinics designed and staffed for these 
purposes should be established, not as a by-service of a 
mental hospital to the probation system, but as an in- 
tegral part of it, independent of any other hospital rou- 
tine or responsibilities available under the present setup. 
With this unit in operation the individual offender would 
undergo not a diagnostic study alone, but a personality 
investigation to detect finer constitutional or psychologi- 
cal deviations, which are overlooked in most cases under 
the “blitz” psychiatric methods of the court clinics and 
prison wards. With adequately trained personnel a 
re-integration of the psychological factors could be under- 
taken or constitutional defects corrected in time to pre- 
vent the establishing of psychological ‘“springboards” 
toward antisocial activities. 

The psychiatrist does not want to claim that he is a 
“crime doctor,” but being a clinician, he is able to select 
such individuals as can be treated and improved by newly 
developed techniques in the field of mental health. These 
cases are primarily the ones in which the criminal offense 
is somehow related to a precarious mental health. As 
time goes on, these offenders usually break out in full- 
bloom psychosis. Ten years’ statistics at Sing Sing show 
that ten times as many men develop insanity in prison 
as in any community throughout the United States. If 
we consider that more than 35 per cent of these inmates 
had previous medical and psychiatric examinations, and 
that those found before trial to be mentally ill were sep- 
arated, then this number indicates an even larger inci- 
dence of mental catastrophe. 

If the psychiatrist attends and cares for this type of 
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offender, prevents his complete mental distintegration, 
and establishes a better degree of mental health than he 
had before the commission of crime, he has demonstrated 
his usefulness in the field of criminology and has con- 
tributed his share toward rehabilitation. If we say rough- 
ly that this might reach a total of 30 per cent of all 
criminals, it would clearly be worthwhile to facilitate this 
optimum efficiency. 


Probation Failures 


Checking through the records of 100 men admitted to 
Sing Sing consecutively from ‘February 5 to February 25, 
1942, we find that 35 of the 100 had previously been 
put on probation and had failed. Under closer scrutiny 
it becomes apparent that those who violated probation 
could have been predicted as poor risks so long as they 
remained unaided by prolonged, competent psychoso- 
matic care and treatment. 

In this motley crew there is arrested emotional de- 
velopment. There is incidence of psychomotor epilepsy 
not ready to yield to diagnosis without adequate brain 
wave studies. There are the alcoholics who represent in 
themselves a problem of diversified etiology. There is 
the introvert and asocial split-personality type of youth, 
who after years of emotional suppression may explode 
into a violent antisocial act as compensation or release. 
Then finally, there are the sexual psychopaths who are 
driven by their compulsive force. 

Let us contrast with some of these probational failures 
the successful treatment of three unusually complex psy- 
chiatric problem cases, conducted in prison environment 
which is so eminently unfavorable to therapeutic ap- 
proach. If these beneficial results can be achieved in 
prison, probation with its much better-suited environment 
can multiply many times this desirable effect. 
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SUMMARY 


Schizoid personality 
Aggression symbolical of power 
Chronic alcoholism 
Drug addiction 


Negative 
Socio-economic stress 


Member of organized antisocial group... 


Chronic alcoholism 


Psychopathic personality 
Pathological emotions 
Sexual variation 


Psychomotor epilepsy 


Manic-depressive makeup, hypomanic 
overconfidence 


Mental deficiency 


Emotional immaturity 


Psychoneurosis, compulsion obsession, 
sexual variation 
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A description of the following three cases is offered 
by way of illustration, since they are selected from those 
considered rather resistant to therapeutic approach. When 
criminal behavior is manifested as one of many symp- 
toms, the prognosis usually is considered very unfavor- 
able. These cases also represent three distinctive groups 
of offenders, characterized by mental deviation not seri- 
ous enough to fall into the definition of clinical or legal 
insanity but still far from a sound and well-balanced 
operation of the mind. They are the schizoid person- 
ality, psychomotor epileptic and sex psychopathic types. 


Three Sick Men in Prison 


J. S., twenty years old, was convicted of armed rob- 
bery. As it became evident, his criminal act was a mani- 
festation of a disintegrating personality. In the course 
of his incarceration his condition progressed and became 
so manifest that the director of the prison school had 
to refer him for psychiatric treatment shortly after his 
admission to Sing Sing. 

When he was first seen the picture he presented was 
that of a rather immature youth, appearing younger 
than his chronological age, very pale and rather restless. 
He discharged this restlessness in motions of his hands, 
in shifting his posture, drumming on the chair, biting his 
lips and pressing them closely together. There was very 
slight evidence of growth of beard and moustache; he 
had light blue eyes and light hair. He talked in a rather 
low, monotonous tone with considerable resistance until 
the discussion reached a sensitive topic connected with 
his criminal life and thought processes, when he exploded 
in both physical and verbal manifestations, his face 
flushing with anger which quickly changed to tears. He 
stood up abruptly to leave the room, making rather curt 
and sullen remarks about the nature of the questions 
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addressed to him. Just as quickly as it had arisen how- 
ever, the excitement burned out and he returned to his 
original rather placid, withdrawn and detached behavior. 

He was hospitalized and he underwent a careful psy- 
chological exploration which resulted in the complete 
opening up of a rich fantasy world in which he identified 
himself with military leaders. It was learned that this 
tendency dated back to a time long before his criminal 
offenses. Although his speech was fragmentary under or- 
dinary circumstances in the ward, he would daydream a 
great deal or would stand at a window staring out for 
hours at a time. On occasions he was observed talking 
to himself in an inaudible tone until he became aware 
that he was watched, or felt the presence of another 
patient nearby. Then with a little shiver he would pull 
himself back to reality. 

All this time he was living in a transitory state between 
a vague contact with the world'and a complete, detached 
fantasy life. With the aid of analytical orientation he 
began to take more interest in the outside world and to 
gain some insight into his difficulty. Then he began to 
draw pictures of guns, revolvers and other weapons, 
and of fighting planes and battleships. They proved to be 
rather stereotyped, varying little during the extended 
months of his treatment, but through them he experienced 
release of his pent-up emotions and expressed his thought 
processes in a symbolic way. A little later on he began to 
speak of his love for firearms, what they meant to him 
and how much the potential power compensated for his 
lack of success. 

Coming from an industrious, lower middleclass family 
with one older brother who was rather successful, and 
one sister who earned higher than the average salary for 
secretarial work, he also was expected to make a good 
showing, but owing to his gradually disintegrating per- 
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sonality and the state that Janet described as psych- 
asthenia—a weakness in coordinating one’s ability to 
combat the onrushing demands of the outside world—he 
found himself incapable of succeeding. 

As a last resort he turned to guns as symbolic of 
power, and with the aid of two younger boy companions 
held up a series of liquor stores, obtaining not more than 
$8 to $10 each time, which he spent in buying more auto- 
matics. This haphazard and improvised adjustment car- 
ried him through for a few months, but when incarcera- 
tion took it away from him his whole life adjustment 
collapsed and he developed the schizoid behavior pattern 
just described. Fortunately, he was taken in hand and 
more time was spent with him than it is possible to give 
to all cases. 


In about six months he showed steady improvement 
and with the help of the d'rector of the school a care- 
fully devised program was put through for his reintegra- 


tion. Today he is completely adjusted, well trained in 
mechanical drawing and aviation mechanics. He spends 
his afternoons in the library, reading and studying me- 
chanical engineering. In both conduct and behavior he 
has become open, sociable and strongly oriented along 
the practical aspects of his existence. 

Within the year before he was admitted to Sing Sing 
he was twice placed on probation, and each time he failed. 
In the present retrospective evaluation it can be definitely 
stated that his borderline mental condition was respon- 
sible for his failure. Neither court clinic nor prison ward 
could achieve more than classification when he needed 
treatment most. In his present condition and with in- 
telligent followup, he stands rather certain of never re- 
peating his offenses, since compensation has been effected 
on a higher level. His case illustrates the situation when 
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criminality is the first manifestation of a disintegrating 
personality. 


A Case of Mental Confusion 


The second case is that of M. W., nineteen years old, 
an army private in the bombing squad who, in uniform 
and just a few miles from his camp, held up a barroom. 
Immediately afterward, at the point of his service pistol, 
he ordered a woman seated in a parked automobile to 
drive him back to his camp. When she refused to com- 
ply, he simply walked away. This occurred about six 
months prior to the United States entering the war, in a 
vicinity where rather few soldiers were then seen, and 
he presented, with his six-foot two-inch leptosomatic 
habitus, a rather unique appearance. The crime as well 
as the circumstances was somewhat unusual. He had $50 
in his pocket at the time, and he took only $15 out of 
the barroom cash register. 

He was brought to trial shortly, after a local physfcian 
had found him mentally well, and was sentenced for ten 
to twenty and five to ten years, running concurrently. 
His only previous criminal history was a violation of 
the Dyer Act in 1938, for which he received a discharge. 
There was no history of unusual childhood disease. His 
education consisted of elementary, high school, and one 
year of college. He left college in 1938 because he felt 
increasingly weak, was unable to concentrate and had a 
general haziness of mental function. He stayed around 
the house, helping with the garden, until a few months 
later he found himself in strange surroundings. A police- 
man to whom he spoke on the street told him he was in 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. He found $2 in his pocket and 
started to hitchhike back. On the way he picked up an 
automobile to drive to Brooklyn, and soon afterward he 
was picked up in Ohio and charged with the violation of 
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the Dyer Act. Because of his confused appearance, he 
was discharged to the care of his parents. 

In 1939 he joined the Army and served about six 
months until the holdup resulted in his arrest. He him- 
self had no explanation for the crime other than a some- 
what hazy recollection of a state of excitement. He ap- 
peared somewhat withdrawn and showed no spontaneity 
in speech, but was in contact with his environment and 
evidenced no abnormal mental content. 

In view of the somewhat suspicious history of his 
fugue, he was admitted to the hospital and remained 
there several months. While there he was observed to 
be a rather poor mixer, his daily conduct could not be 
studied satisfactorily. When he was examined however, 
the rigidity of his personality, his poverty of thought and 
rather slow thinking aroused the suspicion of psycho- 
motor epilepsy—a disease not manifested in major con- 
vulsions but in periods of mild confusion. 

This suspicion was substantiated a few weeks after he 
left the hospital, when he was assigned to the workshop 
stitching shirts. While he was so employed it occurred 
repeatedly that, instead of stopping the machine when 
one shirt was completed, he stitched as many as six or 
eight shirts together. The foreman became suspicious 
and called for the psychiatrist, who examined him in this 
state. He manifested definite cloudiness of intellect, an 
automatic behavior pattern, dilated and sluggishly react- 
ing pupils. He went into a deep sleep, which lasted sev- 
eral hours, and upon awakening he did not recall what 
had happened. The diagnosis of psychomotor epilepsy 
thus being confirmed, it was a fairly reasonable conjec- 
ture that at the time of his unusual and senseless crime 
he was in this state of confusion. 

Dilantin and luminal medication was given to him, 
and it eliminated the recurrence of these episodes. His 
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intellectual life became brighter and quicker and his psy- 
chometric examination rated him with an M.A. of 20.6 
and an I.Q. of 136—above average—in contrast with 
his previous psychometric reading, which gave him an 
M.A. of 16.6 and an I.Q. of 110. While this treatment 
was successful in arresting the pathological process, it ac- 
complished very little for his legal status. The very same 
discovery could have been made and applied in a period 
of probation and justice might have been better served. 


Operative Treatment 


- Finally, the most dramatic achievement here attributed 
to psychiatry is contained in the case of J. F., fifty-two 
years old, who is serving a sentence in Sing Sing for the 
carnal abuse of a seven year old boy. Although he had 
no previous criminal history, the psychiatric investigation 
brought to the surface a diversified sexual deviation dat- 
ing back to early childhood, characterized by a sadistic- 
masochistic pattern, active and passive homosexuality and 
a great attraction toward children of early ages. He 
gave expression to this trend rather freely, but never 
had been apprehended by the police until his récent crime. 

He is a man of mild, obliging temperament, of an ex- 
tremely studious type, industrious and an excellent worker 
as an accountant, bookkeeper and secretary-stenographer; 
but because of the somewhat suspicious reputation he 
acquired in sexual matters he had had to change his posi- 
tion on several occasions. 

Under mental examination in prison he presented a 
picture of extreme anxiety neurosis with compulsive phe- 
nomena in a sexual sphere. He was restless, agitated, 
almost continuously possessed by a variety of erotic fan- 
tasies, which resulted in excessive masturbation, reaching 
a daily average of two or three times. As his parole 
drew nearer, he became extremely panicky; he was afraid 
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of the thought of regaining his freedom, since he frankly 
admitted his utter inability to control his drives, and he 
visualized his future as an extremely dark one, with a 
feeling that if it did not end in lynching it might lead to 
an offense carrying a compulsory death sentence. He fre- 
quently thought of a case rather notorious in West- 
chester county, that of an elderly man who enticed a 
little girl into a vacant house, where he committed diversi- 
fied sexual acts, culminating in a sadistic murder. This 
man was executed, and J. F. felt that a similar fate might 
be in store for him upon his release. 

He came to the psychiatric clinic for advice and help. 
The physical examination was entirely negative, and in 
view of the seriousness of his situation a very careful, 
detailed examination was undertaken. The psychological 
mechanism responsible for his deviation unfolded itself 
in its entirety, revealing a complete infantile rejection 
of the father, with an erotic attachment to the mother 
who used to punish him by spanking him on the bare but- 
tocks with her hand. The result was an inhibition toward 
any other woman and a guilt situation for his illicit, 
hidden love. He began to punish himself symbolically 
and reverted to sexual gratification with children of an 
age corresponding to that of his emotional life. 

This analysis was successful in revealing the pathology 
of his psychosexual life, but it failed to alleviate his com- 
pulsive drives; in fact, it resulted in a higher compulsion 
and craving for auto-erotic gratification. Inasmuch as it 
became evident that his inhibitions played a dominant 
role in his adjustment toward grownup persons of the 
opposite sex and he was under continuous anxiety and 
agitation, a brain operation was decided upon. Through 
the method of psycho-surgery the association files going 
from the frontal lobes to the emotional centers were 
severed. . 
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The result of this operation was most remarkable. 
When the short post-operative period of confusion and 
physical manifestation ended, he gave an entirely differ- 
ent mental picture. He became extremely calm, and with- 
out any impairment of his intellectual faculties or per- 
sonality constellation, he became simultaneously free of 
any erotic interest. Six months have elapsed since the opera- 
tion was performed and the condition has continued sat- 
isfactory. At present he is discharging highly technical 
clerical responsibilities, after being exposed to a battery 
of intellectual and emotional personality exploration, all 
of which conclusively prove an entire recovery from his 
psychopathic sexuality. 

As an illustration, the Rorschach test, which is one of 
the most reliable diagnostic methods, resulted in the fol- 
lowing summary: 

“In a group of 50 offenders tested, J. F. shows the 
best record. Although he is still somewhat on the con- 
stricted side and shows evidence of having passed through 
a period of marked repression and disturbance, at the 
present time his record shows balance in regard to both 
his environmental adjustment and his inner resources. 
There is also indication that mentally he has achieved 
some insight into his previous difficulties, which would 
make me hopeful of the permanence of the present pic- 
ture. This is the only man in the whole group who shows 
a normal distribution of emotional energy; namely, the 
more primitive egocentric emotions are definitely sub- 
ordinate to the well-integrated type of emotion responses. 
He is not at the mercy of his emotions, nor has he re- 
pressed them.” 


This test was conducted by Dr. M. R. Harrower- 
Erickson of the Neurological Institute of Montreal, who 
was invited to perform a series of Rorschach tests. She 
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had no previous information of the nature of the offenses 
or the form of mental conflict from which the patient 
was suffering. 

With the recovery of a sexual psychopath, a type which 
is looked upon as the most refractory to psychiatric ap- 
proach, almost a new epoch is opened to demonstrate the 
possibility of the extreme usefulness of this specialty. 


Society’s Attitude 


We have previously pointed out that these three case 
histories are not presented on their own merits alone, 
but more as an indication of the extent to which a cli- 
nician, working in his specialized field of psychosomatic 
medicine, can contribute to the rehabilitation of certain 
types of offenders. As is the case many times when crim- 
inality is the first symptom of a gradually disintegrating 
personality, it is good to remember to call for the doctor 
first, before approaching the district attorney. 

We find at present an extreme social acrimony and the 
expression of a solely defensive mechanism on the part 
of organized society toward criminals. This emotional 
blocking is the greatest obstacle to equality in treatment 
with those physically afflicted and socially dependent for 
whom aid is so charitably contributed in an environment 
most conducive to their recovery. It still remains a far- 
reaching wish for most criminals, who meet only repres- 
sion in prisons and penitentiaries. To achieve rehabilita- 
tion on a larger scale, the promotion of adequate 
psychiatric facilities and personnel is fundamental, in 
addition to the alteration of society’s own attitude toward 
some of its problem people. 
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The Youthful Problem Driver 


ALAN CANTY 


Traffic Psychotechnologist, Traffic Division 
Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder's Court, Detroit 

































URING the year 1941, 770 persons were examined 
in the traffic clinic of the Recorder’s Court of De- 
troit. These subjects were for the most part traffic vio- 
lators who had been referred to the clinic by the traffic 
judges, subsequent to conviction and prior to sentence. 
In addition, cases were referred by other agencies such 
as the Michigan State Police, the Women’s Division of 
the Detroit Police Department, the judges of the Wayne 
County Circuit Court, the License Appeal Board, and 
the Operators’ License Bureau of the Detroit Police De- 
partment. 

Most of the referrals from the License Appeal Board 
were subjects whose licenses had been suspended by the 
court or whose applications had been denied by the 
bureau. Although the traffic clinic is set up to serve the 
court in an advisory capacity, for the past five years we 
have examined, as a courtesy to the police department, 
applicants whose petitions for licenses were questioned 
because of mental, physical or psychological factors. Our 
relationship to this licensing agency is now such that 
every person who has previously been adjudicated in- 
sane, or who has formerly been an inmate of an institu- 
tion for the feebleminded or epileptic, is routinely denied 
a license and is referred to our clinic for study. Each 
patient is given physical, psychiatric, psychological and 
psychophysical examinations, which have been described 
in detail in a previous report." The complete examina- 






1Alan Canty ‘“What’s Wrong with Violators” Public Safety March 1937, 
p. 15-17 
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tion requires from four to six hours, the exact period 
varying in the individual case. 

Stimulated by the fact that Johnson and others re- 
ported a disproportionate number of accidents involving 
the driver under twenty-one years of age,’ we have in our 


clinic given special study to the youthful problem driver. 
The National Safety Council has said: 


The very young and very old drivers are more frequently 
involved in accidents. Special studies have indicated that, based 
on mileage, drivers under twenty years of age have the highest 
accident rate; also that the rate decreases quite steadily to 
about age fifty and then increases sharply. 


This is not surprising in the light of previous studies by 
DeSilva and Forbes which showed that the driving effi- 
ciency diminished with advancing age.? Again quoting 
the National Safety Council: 


A study of drivers involved in Connecticut motor vehicle 
accidents from 1933 to 1937 showed that for all ages there 
were 11.6 fatal accidents per 10,000 drivers. The age group 
18-19 years had a rate of 14.1, which was exceeded only by 
drivers 70 years and over with a rate of 15.0. The best ex- 
perience, a rate of 8.1, was obtained by middle-aged drivers 
40-49 years. 

Driver studies of the American Automobile Association, in 
connection with their driver testing program, have shown wide 
variations in average annual mileage in the various age groups. 
However, these variations were such as would increase the dif- 
ferences in the accident rate per 10,000 registered drivers.® 


Although there seems to be some evidence that the 
youthful driver is a problem, still some have suggested 
that we discontinue our studies since, as a result of tire 
and gasoline rationing, there will soon be few cars on 
the road. As a matter of fact, I think we may expect 


1H. M. Johnson “The Detection of Accident Prone Drivers” Proceedings of 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of Highway Research Board Washington, D. C., 
December 1937, p. 444-454 

2H. R. DeSilva and T. W. Forbes Driver Testing Results MWHarvard Traffic 
Bureau and WPA of Massachusetts (Project No. 6246 - 12259), Boston, 1937 

8Accident Facts National’ Safety Council, Chicago, 1940, p. 89 
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that there will be many older cars on the road; parts 
will be less plentiful and fewer mechanics will be avail- 
able. Furthermore, the use of worn tires will not be con- 
ducive to traffic safety and in addition it is true that, 
while pleasure driving may diminish to some extent, still 
many cars are used at least in part for business purposes, 
and for some time there will probably be gasoline avail- 
able for commercial use. 

In our larger urban areas we have some new drivers 
assigned to defense projects who are not familiar with 
our traffic laws, and the problem is further complicated 
by the movement of military convoys, especially over 
some of our roads in the south. Again, we are without 
adequate mass transportation to carry the large number 
of defense workers, who must be moved in many cases 
to factories located in suburban sections. 


British Experience 


In a recent debate in the House of Commons, Colonel 


Llewellyn, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
War Transport, quoted a report on road accidents since 
the declaration of war: 


It is remarkable that the fewer the number of vehicles there 
are on the road, the higher the accident rate seems to rise. 
. . . I believe the increase in accidents is due largely to thé fact 
that in war time, unfortunately, people are—necessarily per- 
haps—a little more reckless of life and limb. Further, we 
cannot have the same police supervision. Some of the police 
patrols who check bad road behavior have had to be taken off 
owing to the pressure of other duties, but the police are giving 
all the supervision they can, having regard to the depleted 
personnel available for this purpose. 


Another excerpt from this same report referring to 
an analysis of the statistics on the number of killed and 
injured on Great Britain’s highways reads: 


An examination of the data collected revealed that accidents 
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while somewhat fewer are more deadly and resulted generally 
from five factors in addition to the general tendency to dis- 
regard the ordinary risks of human life, which war inevitably 
brings. 

The main causes were found to be the heavier character 
of road traffic, faster driving, lower driving standards, fewer 
traffic police and the fact that many cars are not in good repair. 
The number of motor vehicles on the roads belonging to the 
British armed forces has greatly increased and although civilian 
cars have diminished, the military in the dispatch of their 
duties are often obliged to drive at a very rapid rate, thus 
somewhat complicating the problem. 

When the war began it became increasingly evident, particu- 
larly when invasion seemed imminent after the fall of France, 
that as many people as possible should be allowed to drive. 
While this was unquestionably a sound attitude, it lowered 
driving standards with the usual consequences. Furthermore, 
the activity of highway police was greatly curtailed and the 
few on duty had more than their share of work. These reasons, 
together with the preoccupation caused by the war, the black- 
out and the bad mechanical condition of many automobiles, 
were causes contributing to less safety on British highways. 


Presumably, many incompetent drivers, some of whom 


would not ordinarily have been permitted to operate 
cars, are driving in Great Britain. May we not have a 
similar situation confronting us in this country before 
long? 


Young Drivers 


This question is particularly pertinent in a discussion 
of the youthful traffic offender, since many of the more 
skilled drivers from the low-accident age group are being 
inducted into the armed forces. This means that the 
very young, the physically and mentally handicapped who 
are able to obtain licenses, and the older drivers will 
remain on the road. 

We know that many new and inexperienced drivers 
are on the road driving to and from our factories. We 
know that man power is vital to victory; that we must 
save lives. We know, as Floyd B. Odlum, economic ad- 
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visor to the chairman of the War Production Board 
has stated, that, “Permitting an accident to occur to a 
worker that keeps him away from his job is as harmful 
as an act of sabotage.” 

The need for redoubled accident prevention activity 
has moved President Roosevelt, in a letter to a newly 
created War Production Fund, to state: 


It is obvious from the very magnitude of the toll in deaths 
and injuries that accidents constitute one of the serious im- 
pediments to our war production. The sort of broad program 
through which the National Safety Council proposed to extend 
accident prevention work more widely throughout the country 
is, therefore, a national necessity at this time. 

For this reason, the movement in which you are engaged 
must be regarded as an integral part of our national war effort 
and deserves the fullest support of the people of this nation. 


Obviously, we must give redoubled attention to the 
youthful driver; more particularly to the youthful traffic 
offender, and the records of violators examined in our 
clinic show that 11.8 per cent of the first 500 cases were 


under twenty years of age, while a tabulation of our first 
1000 cases indicated that 9.6 per cent were under twenty. 
This is in general agreement with a 1941 report of the 
American Automobile Association, which showed that an 
estimated 10.3 per cent of all drivers in the United States 
were nineteen years of age and under. 

Forbes has pointed out that younger drivers rate high- 
est on psychophysical tests’ and this is in agreement with 
the findings in our own clinic. Although many people 
suppose that the combination of youth and alcohol is 
responsible for a large percentage of our accidents, Dr. 
Selling has studied this matter and has found that the 
alcoholic driver is not necessarily a young driver. In 
general, all of our studies have indicated that the youth- 


1T. W. Forbes “Age Performance Relationships Among Accident-repeater Auto- 
mobile Drivers” Journal of Consulting Psychology September-October 1938, 
p. 143-148 
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ful violator does not lack the physical, mechanical or 
intellectual ability to drive, but rather that a proper 
attitude toward his social and legal responsibilities has 
not been adequately developed. We have all seen cases 
of young violators whose attitude toward society and 
the law enforcement agencies has been adversely affected 
by unfortunate early environmental factors, or by resi- 
dence in high delinquency areas and association with 
delinquent companions. May I cite at this time an ex- 
cerpt from a report on a nineteen year old boy, which 
reads as follows: 

Case 1 His suggestibility is betrayed by the fact that he is 
responsive to the whims of his companions. Thus he says, “I 
don’t know why I was driving the car; I guess they just wanted 
me to.” More important perhaps is his contempt for the 
property rights of others. He unemotionally discusses, for in- 
stance, his record of petty stealing as a juvenile, while the same 
lack of emotion is displayed concerning the damage caused by 
his present foray. The fact that he was admittedly driving 
while in an intoxicated condition is dismissed with a shrug. 


His only concern at the present time is for his own personal 
welfare. 


Another similar case is that of a fifteen year old boy 
who was referred by the juvenile court for examination. 
This is one of the few juveniles we have seen in our 
clinic. A paragraph from our report reads as follows: 


Case 2 Although a certain immaturity was expected in view 
of his age, we found that he was markedly infantile and child- 
ish, deviations which were manifested to an abnormal degree. 
In addition, he is not at all reliable, giving information rela- 
tive to his past history which is at variance with statements he 
had previously made. . . . More important, we think, is the 
fact that this boy is utterly lacking in social consciousness. He 
informed us for instance, that if it were the custom in his 
neighborhood for boys to steal, he would steal. In addition he 
stated that the children in his neighborhood frequently chided 
him about the fact that he is unable to drive although his 
father has two cars. Obviously these environmental factors 
have definitely contributed toward his social maladjustment. 
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Further, the unfortunate effect of the broken home, 
with the resulting laxity of supervision and financial in- 
security, is an important etiological factor in the study 
of juvenile, even adult, criminal behavior. These same 
mechanisms are operating in the case of the chronic traf- 
fic violator. This is not to be interpreted as a conclusion 
that traffic offenders are criminals. Nor do we wish to 
argue to the contrary. Briefly, dne might say that the 
causative factors motivating the individual in a defiance 
of organized authority are worthy of study in any an- 
alysis of traffic violators. The following quotation is 
from our report on a nineteen year old boy referred by 
one of the traffic judges following a conviction for a 
traffic offense, which was but another in a long series of 
violations: 

Case 3 This individual is the product of a broken home 
and there has been much discord as a result of alleged mis- 
treatment by a stepmother. The patient is the oldest of several 
children and as he gives the family history one immediately 
recognizes that he has no respect for either his father or the 
stepmother. Both parents have syphilis and the patient believes 
the father contracted this disease from the stepmother. His 
own blood has always been negative. We can see, however, 
that the situation has been such as to preclude the likelihood 
of the development of socially acceptable behavior patterns and 
the patient’s numerous traffic violations are but a natural 
result. 

Incidentally, during the course of this investigation we 
learned that, although this boy was only nineteen years 
of age, he had registered for the first draft and carried 
with him his draft registration card in an attempt to 
prove that he was twenty-one years of age so that he 
might obtain admission to beer gardens. 

Many young traffic offenders are ‘“‘cop haters’ and 
while not all of these chronic violators have records for 
other extra-legal offenses, still we find in many cases the 
youth who expresses his defiance by a disobedience of 
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the traffic conventions. In other cases we find the youth 
who violates because, as a result of a hatred for the 
father, he now commits an aggression against authority 
or against the police who to him represent a father sub- 
stitute. When the driver therefore runs over a police- 
man’s foot as one of our patients did, although he pro- 
tests his good intentions we see here an unconscious 
desire to assault this officer perhaps in retaliation for a 
real or fancied wrong which has been committed by the 
father, a schoolteacher or perhaps even by his employer. 

The emotionally deviated youth may in other cases be 
reacting as a so-called spoiled child, behavior which is 
in many cases directly traceable to parental overindul- 
gence or overprotection. An excerpt from our report in 
a case of this kind reads as follows: 


Case 4 This boy has apparently been coddled and pampered 
during his boyhood with the result that he has never developed 
any sense of responsibility. He admits that he received speed- 
ing tickets on approximately twelve occasions during the past 
year but dismisses the matter as being of little consequence. He 
has no realization of his social obligations so far as the opera- 
tion of a car is concerned. He is unconcerned over the present 
situation except as his own selfish interests may be affected. 

This impulsive, immature boy has no respect for the rights 
and privileges of other individuals. This attitude is perhaps 
directly traceable to faulty training. . . . A study of his past 
record reveals that he has been fined on rumerous occasions in 
the past. He has no realization of the value of money and this 
type of punishment is therefore ineffective. . . . In view of his 
youth, we would hesitate to recommend a jail sentence but 
believe that he should be deprived of the driving privilege for 
an extended period of time. In our opinion a period of pro- 
bationary supervision should also be arranged so that he could 
be compelled to live up to definite regulations. 


Another case illustrative of the same type of deviation 
is that of a seventeen year old boy about whom we re- 
ported in part as follows: 


Case 5 The psychiatric examination reveals that we are 
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dealing with an egocentric boy who has been in trouble before. 
He spent a great deal of time between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen in the juvenile detention home in connection 
with stolen cars and was sent to the Boys’ Vocational School in 
Lansing, Michigan, where he remained for approximately six 
months. . . . His attitude toward driving is as egocentric as 
is his attitude toward the law enforcement agencies. When 
questioned about the present difficulty, he admitted his guilt 
but tried to place the blame upon the arresting officer, saying 
that he was unduly strict. We interviewed the patient’s mother 
and found that she is lacking in any understanding of the moti- 
vation of this boy’s behavior. She will not admit that she did 
not discipline him properly during early childhood when he 
displayed temper tantrums, or that she has protested against the 
father’s disciplinary attempts. ... 

We are unwilling to recommend a jail sentence in this case 
but we feel that something might be accomplished by turning 
him over to the probation department, who should make him 
understand that they will not condone any violation, such as 
was the case when he was supervised by the juvenile authori- 
ties. In addition, since we feel that his mother will complain 
about the lack of justice in this case regardless of the outcome, 
we recommend that she be given some psychiatric advice, and 
we shall be glad to talk to her if she is sent to the clinic. 


Physical and Emotional Handicaps 


Again we very commonly see the boy who is reacting 
to deeply ingrained feelings of inferiority for which he 
attempts to compensate by aggressive or exhibitionistic 
driving behavior. The following case of a seventeen year 
old may be recognized as falling in this classification by 
this excerpt from our formal report: 


Case 6 This is an extremely unstable boy who was under 
markedly increased tension during the entire interview. He 
was very uneasy, tremulous and apprehensive with regard to 
the outcome of this case. Since he is very young we were not 
surprised at his immaturity and infantilism. More important, 
no doubt, is the fact that he has of course marked feelings of 
inferiority because of the birthmark on his face. We can under- 
stand therefore why he likes to drive a car, as this gives him 
a feeling of power. His family has never owned a car and on 
the day when his present difficulty occurred he was happy to 
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accept the keys to a friend’s car and invite two other com- 
panions to go for a drive. It is easy to see that the patient 
would gain some status in the eyes of his associates from his 
possession of an automobile. He is an inexperienced driver and, 
while he realizes the illegality of his driving (he had no 
license), this thought apparently has not occurred to him on 
the few occasions when he has driven, because of his eagerness 
to gratify this desire. 
Probation was recommended for this boy when we 
pointed out that a jail sentence would interfere with his 
academic progress and would probably be much more 
harmful than beneficial. 

An eighteen year old boy gave a history of infantile 
paralysis and there was a resulting atrophy of the mus- 
cles of the left lower extremity. As a result the patient 
developed marked feelings of inferiority and as he be- 
came older he became aggressive and egocentric in his 
compensatory efforts. He was arrested for reckless driv- 
ing when apprehended for sitting on the back of the 
driver’s seat and steering the car with his feet. The psy- 
chological mechanisms are fairly obvious in this case, 


and these were described in our report to the trial judge. 


Case 7 Our patient is the younger of two children and 
during his formative years there was much discord in the home. 
He states that his parents quarreled incessantly with the result 
that they separated when he was fourteen years of age. The 
mother obtained a divorce then and the patient has since been 
largely supported by the mother. Since leaving school at six- 
teen our patient has been variously employed for short periods 
but we might say that he has not as yet made any industrial 
adjustment. His recreational interests are not abnormal and 
he denies alcoholic habits. 

This individual is immature and extremely infantile in his 
behavior. He is reacting to strong feelings of inferiority be- 
cause of the deformity of his leg and in an attempt to com- 
pensate for these unpleasant feelings, he sometimes behaves in 
an aggressive, egocentric manner. Without doubt, his present 
behavior, an attempt to “show off,” was but a manifestation 
of this compensatory process. . . . 

Punitive measures are dubiously effective in controlling be- 
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havior that is motivated by deep-seated emotional conflicts. 
Nothing constructive will be accomplished if a jail sentence is 
ordered. This individual derives great pleasure from the opera- 
tion of his car, and in addition, because of his physical condi- 
tion, he will be inconvenienced if driving is forbidden. Perhaps 
therefore, a suspension of his license would suggest to him that 
he must in the future refrain from exhibitionistic driving as a 
compensatory medium. 


This boy was placed on probation for a period of one 
year, during which time his driver’s license was suspended. 
As a result of our recommendation we were subjected 
to considerable criticism because this patient, while driv- 
ing in such a bizarre manner, had endangered a group 
of school children, but fortunately no accident had ac- 
tually occurred. This case serves to illustrate very well 
the difference in the recommendation that is made fol- 
lowing a careful scientific investigation and a decision 
that might follow only a consideration of the offense 
itself. Although some workers have advocated uniform 
penalties for traffic violators, we are opposed to this and 
believe that as in the case of criminal behavior, the pun- 
ishment should be made to fit the offender rather than 
the offense. Of course we do not suggest a detailed 
psychiatric study of every traffic offender but would 
rather point out that the problem driver, recognized as 
such by the repetitive nature of his offenses or by virtue 
of some obvious physical, intellectual or emotional devia- 
tion, should be studied to the end that the rights of the 
individual, as well as the welfare of the community as 
a whole, will be safeguarded. 

In some states mere children with little or no training 
are legally permitted to operate cars. In others the 
schools are teaching safety education as well as the actual 
operation of a car and there is every reason to assume 
that these latter drivers will be not only more competent 
mechanically but also more fully aware of the need for 
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careful operation when their training has been completed. 
In the meantime we must work with the numbers of 
chronic youthful offenders who are now on our streets, 
and from a disciplinary standpoint it has been our ex- 
perience that nothing is quite as effective as a suspension 
of the driver’s license. Therapeutic supervision in many 
cases presupposes information relative to mental and 
emotional deviations which only a careful clinical study 
can provide. 


The Use of Probation 


James D. Ross, chief probation officer of the Detroit 
Recorder’s Court, has informed us that during the cal- 
endar year of 1941 there were placed on probation for 
traffic offenses 1096 drivers under twenty-one years of 
age, and of this number only four had been convicted of 
felonies. As we have previously pointed out, many of 
these youthful drivers are working in our shops and 
factories, taking the places of others who have been 
called to serve in the armed forces. Does this mean that 
we must overlook their violations or that we must resort 
to routine fining, so that they will not-be taken away 
from their jobs? I would say No, but it does mean that 
the probation department must be prepared to super- 
vise many violators who might otherwise have been sen- 
tenced to a short jail term. It may also mean that in 
some cases probationary supervision will be ordered as 
an alternative to suspension of license in the case of a 
chronic violator employed in defense work who needs to 
drive because either his home or his work is away from 
the transportation facilities of the urban area. 

Thus we see that the probation officer may have an 
added opportunity to show that he can help the chronic 
traffic violator to adjust. If you ask how this is to be 
done, the answer can only be that there is no general 
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rule that will be effective in every case. As Ross has 
stated, “It is much more difficult to correct an attitude 
than a road defect.” In a previous report we stressed 
the importance of the study of juvenile delinquents who, 
as we put it then, “may later ‘commit’ accidents.” There 
is no more fruitful field for study than that of the juve- 
nile offender, since we can hope for greater results when 
the personality deviations are not too deeply rooted. 

The chronic offender who is no longer a juvenile (and 
our experience, with a very few exceptions, is with those 
seventeen years old or over) is many times a grossly 
deviated individual who is in need of psychiatric treat- 
ment. This recommendation is accordingly made in many 
of our cases and it is often suggested that this be car- 
ried out as a condition of the probationary period. Cer- 
tain practical objections to the carrying out of this recom- 
mendation arise in some cases. The best results are ob- 
tained when the patient has youth, intelligence and the 
desire to cooperate, and these conditions are not always 
present in the individual case. ‘Furthermore, adequate psy- 
chiatric service is not always available to those who 
cannot pay. Dr. Lowell S. Selling, the director of the 
Recorder’s Court clinic, has said: “Sometimes the pro- 
bation officer is a far better person to carry on this sys- 
tematic treatment than the psychiatrist, for he can act 
as a fatherly person, he is mature, he is friendly, he 
does not have the aroma of medicine about him, and he 
can sit down and talk with this man and give him help 
without the stigma of insanity hanging over the inter- 
view. Often he can advise about vocational placement 
which the psychiatrist, knowing less about specific jobs 
than the officer does, is unable to do.” 

In some cases of overcompensation for feelings of in- 
feriority, such as those which have been previously cited, 
the probation officer can suggest a socially acceptable 
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means by which the subject may strive for ego satisfac- 
tion. In a given case careful study may reveal that the 
individual has certain abilities on which the probation 
officer can capitalize, encouraging the probationer to win 
social approval through the use of these talents. We 
have been talking of the probationer who is seriously 
maladjusted, and to be sure, many youthful traffic of- 
fenders are not deviated to this degree. With reference 
to these latter cases, the supervisory problem should be 
less difficult. Again we must emphasize that there is no 
general rule for every case. Whether the subject is a 
trafic offender or an individual convicted of a more 
serious offense, the problem is the same. In either case 
the probation officer is attempting to evaluate and con- 
trol human behavior. 

Study each individual case. Find out why the person 
is misbehaving. If an individual is worth supervising, 
he is worth studying. There is no substitute for a careful 
investigation followed by intelligent supervision. 
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Matching Jobs with Probationers 
and Parolees 


RoBERT R. HANNUM 
Young Men’s Vocational Foundation, New York City 


O other operation in the rehabilitation process for 
N offenders is more crucial than job selection. This 
area of vocational guidance and placement is a sort of no 
man’s land in the correctional field. Few probation and 
parole workers have had any training in this related pro- 
fession. Frequently they do not even recognize that it is 
another profession. For the most part overburdened with 
cases and multiple duties, they help their clients in a well- 
intentioned but haphazard way to get any job which seems 
promising, officer and probationer both keeping their 
fingers crossed as to the outcome. 

Not many departments can afford to have on the staff 
a man specializing in this work and yet no problem with 
the individual under supervision is more pressing or com- 
plex. Pioneer work needs to be done where these two 
fields overlap. 

In an attempt to meet this need and to experiment 
with resources and techniques, the Young Men’s Voca- 
tional Foundation in New York City has been working 
for five years. It is a private organization assisting pro- 
bationers and parolees between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one. It works closely with public departments 
and with the correctional schools from which these 
young men come. It performs a supplementary service, 
concentrating on this specific need, and does not at any 
point infringe upon the functions of the social worker 
or officer who has the basic responsibility for the case. 

An employer’s interest is usually potential and depends 
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on the presentation of a good applicant with regard to 
training, experience, or aptitude in relation to a specific 
business. This is logical because in agreeing to use such 
an employee, the employer must have first, the need for 
a man who is physically and mentally able to perform a 
given task, and secondly, willingness to accept a candi- 
date even though he has a record. The employer is not 
interested in an emotional appeal nor in any would-be 
civic challenge. His is a business not a philanthropy; 
and unless he is convinced that a prospective employee 
is going to make money for him, he should not be ex- 
pected to hire the man. 

The problem varies little in the above elements, 
whether the trade involved calls for unskilled, semi- 
skilled or precision work. But the employer must under- 
stand, in terms of value to his own trade, that the appli- 
cant has assets which fit into a profit picture. The most 
frequent misunderstandings and consequent failures come 
from overselling your man’s capacity to a businessman. 
If a good referral has been made, then the business man 
will expect and find an apprentice of a given level. He 
will be interested in his normal progress in the trade and 
thereafter will promote him in accordance with his suc- 
cessful experience. 

In heavily populated areas the majority of businesses 
engaging people on probation or parole are of the service 
type. From the gamut of trade training throughout the 
country, both within institutions and on the outside, the 
largest number of trainees will find its way into restau- 
rants, laundries, building maintenance and personal ser- 
vice. The minority will find its way into printing, the 
building trades, factories and deliveries. 

In rural areas various phases of agricultural activity 
will engage the majority of boys on probation or parole. 
The minority will manage ta find its way into neighbor- 
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ing larger towns where service work, factories and the 
trades will provide means of subsistence. 





Approaching the Unions 


While discussing employers in 1942 it would certainly 
be a grievous error not to mention organized labor as a 
source of employment. The movement has grown to 
such proportions in recent years that any case super- 
visor would indeed be doing a poor job if he did not 
keep informed on the possibility of using union sources 
as a medium between his client and the job prospect. 
Again I must stress the importance of careful referrals. 
Unions do not understand a type of approach like the 
following: “I am a probation officer and I am interested 
in a fine young man who wants to do anything. Can your 
union help us place this poor little chap?’ Why not look 
over your candidate carefully and in terms of what trade 
is represented by the union, let the approach be some- 
thing like this: “Is your union in a position to interview 
a young woodworker who has had six months of train- 
ing? He can run a band-saw, a rip-saw and a lathe and 
would make a good helper to any woodturner.” This 
approach is constructive, definite and breeds confidence 
without overselling. The union or any other employer 
feels that he is talking business rather than social work. 
And having created interest, then let the employer have 
your identification or title in a manner which doesn’t scare 
away the interest you have engendered. To identify your- 
self in too great detail at the outset will weaken your 
conversation. Let that wait until the end of your inter- 
view, after you have completed your description of your 
client’s values. 

The average employer who has never hired a proba- 
tioner or a parolee frowns on the idea. He remembers 
that he has read in the newspapers of dire results of 
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poor placements, or he has had a kind friend who tried 
the experiment and was fooled. In most such cases we 
shall have to admit that the placement was effected un- 
wisely—usually on a basis of sentiment or emotional 
appeal either by the applicant himself or by some well- 
meaning sponsor whose kindly act was performed with- 
out good judgment. The need of a weekly pay envelope 
is of itself no guarantee of satisfactory employability. 


Government Jobs 


There seems to be a great deal of uncertainty con- 
cerning two fields of tremendous importance at this mo- 
ment because of the war. Surely Uncle Sam rates as an 
enormous employer. Are men with records now eligible 
for military service? The answer is generally “yes” un- 
less your client is one of the following three types: a 
repeat felon, a morals felon or a man who has been 
convicted of conspiracy. On the application blank it is 
necessary for the applicant to tell of his record and he 
should be directed to do so in every case. By and large 
our government is wise in disqualifying applications of 
these three types of men for reasons too obvious to need 
clarification. ~ 

Of the three branches of the armed services, only the 
Navy seems to be having difficulty interpreting juvenile 
records in a practical manner. We know of numerous 
enlistments on the part of former inmates of institutions 
such as the Children’s Village in Dobbs Ferry, New 
York, and the New York State Training School for Boys 
at Warwick. The young men accepted the challenge of 
the service and those people who knew them best fore- 
saw ahead not only a constructive experience for the 
young men but also a worthy contribution to the good 
morale of the Navy. Why then the frequency of the 
so-called “‘inaptitude discharge”? Do we fail to give the 
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Navy an adequate description of why we think the prog- 
nosis of our young man is hopeful? How may he convince 
the enlistment authorities of the Navy that our referrals 
are of good caliber in spite of the fact that such fellows 
as ours may have a record of juvenile delinquency or an 
adolescent or even an adult record? Are the records of 
those whom we would refer of such a nature as to be no 
hazard to morale or efficiency? My organization, the 
Young Men’s Vocational Foundation, is interested in 
frying to bring about a fair adjustment in such practices 
as these. Orily by investigating and following through 
on every single instance can we hope to finally accomplish 
this end. 

Needless to say, if we would have our plans recognized, 
we must also be willing to discourage enlistments on the 
part of our clients if we think they will be detrimental to 
any branch of the service. 

The second uncertainty is about defense industries. 
Do these firms with war contracts discriminate against 
a man with a record? The answer is both “yes” and 
“no,” but it can be fairly well predetermined. On most 
application blanks for defense jobs one of these questions 
will appear: Have you ever been arrested? Have you 
ever been convicted? Have you ever been convicted of 
a felony? The answer must be honestly given. It must 
not be minimized. Our excellent FBI is doing its job on 
such questionnaires, and the fact that the applicant has 
ignored the question, denied a conviction or has lowered 
the classification of his record (for example, from grand 
larceny to petit larceny) is rightfully sufficient cause for 
disqualification. We have seen numerous instances of 
such attempts and have also seen the disastrous effect on 
the immediate future of the fellow who took the chance. 
His only thought is of course: “They won’t give us fellows 
with a record a chance to prove that we deserve an op- 
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portunity!” My organization has actually known cases 
in which probation or parole officers have deliberately 
advised their men to take this chance, not knowing what 
the probability of detection would be. Don’t let your 
clients make their way to defense employment offices if 
they are repeat felons, morals felons or conspiracy felons. 
And before referring your men with records outside of 
these three classifications, make certain that they know 
what to expect on the questionnaire and how to describe 
their records briefly but truthfully. But it is fully as im- 
portant, before you refer a man, to be convinced in your 
own mind that his experience, training or capacity, his 
physique and his desires make him a logical candidate for 
the specific job to which he aspires. The experience of 
the Young Men’s Vocational Foundation has been that 
carefully selected referrals made along these suggested 
patterns are acceptable to most defense plants. 

The majority of these people with whom we work and 
whose destinies we try to shape or reshape, are lacking in 
several elementary selling points for success on the hiring 
line. Their tangle with the law has resulted in a state 
of uncertainty with regard to their own values and their 
relationship to their fellow men. We have seen many 
a young man whose courage had been nearly normal up 
to the point of his apprehension for some unlawful act. 
The experience through which he has passed since his 
arrest has usually been deeper than the perspiration you 
may see on his forehead. He is confounded and until we 
become his friend he is in no mental condition to be nor- 
mally introspective. The first offender is apt to be so 
busy conforming that he finds it difficult to even be him- 
self. At this point the officer’s skill and technique must 
include an ability to help his client see his own values 
correctly in order to bring about a balanced self-respect 
as speedily as possible. Only at that moment is such a 
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young man a fit candidate for any vocational guidance 
or job placement. 





Combatting Race Prejudice 


We cannot deny that the public tends to fear a man 
with a record. But beyond the fact that discrimination 
exists against our peoples’ admission to the industrial 
ranks, all of us have a goodly percentage of representa- 
tives of minority groups whose additional prejudice prob- 
lems are frequently sufficient in themselves to kill the 
wholesome development of ambition. The constant 
thwarting of one’s occupational desires because of race, 
color or creed is hard enough for a well-adjusted indi- 
vidual. This particular group of those whom we serve 
is thus doubly crucified and the probation or parole officer 
who limits himself to pure policing or to a show of 
shallow sympathy certainly offers no solution to the in- 
dividual’s dilemma. On the other hand the officer who 
can champion his client’s meeting head-on the issue of 
discrimination in industry will show gratifying results 
both from his client and from the employer. 

From an institution not far from New York City we 
received a young job applicant whose situation was de- 
scribed as precarious because his maladjustment had fre- 
quently shown him to be a “dangerous character.” He 
was a Negro who had lived in a part of New York where 
he was just about the only Negro boy in his neighborhood 
and school. Of better than average intelligence, he had 
learned not only the economic barriers erected against 
his race but also the fact that in school, church, or any 
social group he simply could not be accepted on the level 
of those around him. His reactions became violent and 
while at the training school he had twice tried to take the 
lives of people around him. Psychiatric treatment failed. 
Cottage parents failed. In this school his group com- 
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prised forty per cent of the population but his bitterness 
tended to isolate him from the other members of his own 
minority group who were more willing to accept their lot. 

Walter was surprised to find upon entering our office 
that we were intensely interested in trying to interpret 
his abilities in terms of gainful employment. At first 
suspicious, his attitude became one of respect, with thor- 
ough cooperation. He had been trained in the institu- 
tion’s kitchen and we placed him as a kitchen helper in 
a middle class restaurant where he was under the imme- 
diate supervision of a fine chef who also happened to be 
a member of his minority group. A year has passed. We 
have seen no hint of the boy’s earlier attitude. He has 
saved money, progressed in his job, and has gained that 
self-respect which had always been impossible for him 
to have before he reached working age. 

President Roosevelt wrote Messrs. Knudsen and Hill- 
man in June 1941, “As chief executive of the nation, 
I place the full support of my office behind your statement 
to the effect that, ‘All holders of defense contracts are 
urged to examine their employment and training policies 
at once to determine whether or not these policies make 
ample provision for the full utilization of available and 
competent Negro workers. Every available source of 
labor capable of producing defense materials must be 
tapped in the present emergency.’”’ The quotation goes 
on to say: “No nation combatting the increasing threat 
of totalitarianism can afford arbitrarily to exclude large 
segments of its population from its defense industries. 
Even more important is it for us to strengthen our unity 
and morale by refuting at home the very theories which 
we are fighting abroad.” 

The spirit of this statement applies to industrial dis- 
crimination in Texas and California as well as in Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Maryland, and all 
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other states. The original motives which started you and 
me on our present lines of endeavor need reawakening 
periodically. If we take advantage of this one oppor- 
tunity to educate the employer who shows prejudice and 
thus promote the happy adjustment of the individual 
who is our responsibility, we have not only done our 
client a constructive service but we have also satisfied a 
much broader sociological challenge to the theories be- 
hind our own philosophy. 


The Boy Who Could Not Read 


All of us frequently think of our case loads in terms 
of the exceptionally difficult humans on our list. I would 
like to use one of our boys to show a difficult problem 
and the way in which intelligent planning and patience 
helped to overcome great obstacles. 

An overloaded probation officer who did not have suf- 
ficient time to spend on the vocational and job-placement 
needs of a boy, made a referral to us. The boy was six- 
teen years of age, a cardiac, whose appearance and 
physique could easily have been mistaken for those of a 
thirteen year old. We were at first confused to learn 
also that though the boy was of the dull normal group, 
he could neither read nor write because his schooling had 
been far too spasmodic over a period of years. However, 
the boy could do simple arithmetic and could read and 
write numbers. Red had no idea of what he wanted to 
do in the way of work and he needed advice on what work 
is available for a boy with his handicaps. His probation 
officer furnished us with the name of the cardiac clinic 
familiar with Red’s condition and permitted us to con- 
tact the clinic for advice concerning the physical limits 
of the boy’s employability. Since the Young Men’s 
Vocational Foundation is neither a probation nor a parole 
office, all such actions on our part are of course taken 
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subject to the approval of the boy’s immediate officer, 
for our service features solely the application of the prin- 
ciples of vocational guidance and placement as an impor- 
tant part of what we recognize to be the officer’s total 
functions with the boy. The hospital told us that Red 
might safely be used for light but not too rapid deliveries 
within short distances. Over the phone we approached 
a box lunch concern in our neighborhood so that we could 
more easily assist in the boy’s first anticipated difficulties. 
Since Red could read nothing but numbers, we spent a 
short time trying to familiarize him with the names and 
directions of the few streets on which he would be asked 
to make his deliveries and when we felt that he could go 
ahead under his own power, we brought him to the em- 
ployer and introduced him. It was only a little over an 
hour when Red reappeared, asking us to help him find 
his place of employment again! Impossible? Very nearly. 
But we brought him back to start all over again. Through 
repetition in a series of such jobs Red has finally managed 
to find his way around and has also begun to find himself. 

Perhaps now is the time to tell an actual experience of 
our office which is deliberately chosen to illustrate another 
type of approach to job placement as a means of attain- 
ing the good adjustment of an individual. There came 
from a state institution several months ago a man whose 
entire life has been spent in public and private institutions. 
Since infancy Bill has never once had a normal chance to 
orient himself with other people or with normal social 
facilities. He leaves the institution by virtue of a parole 
granted after eight and one-half years of his sentence 
have been served. Through normal parole facilities this 
city boy is placed in a factory job in a very small com- 
munity some two hundred miles from the familiar sights 
of his boyhood. He is given to understand that the parole 
regulations permit him certain freedoms and that his 
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parole officer, nearly one hundred miles away, is to ap- 
prove or disapprove his leaving the job or the community 
in which he has been placed. His lodgings, selected by this 
same parole authority (one of the best parole depart- 
ments in the country), are directly over a barroom which 
of course he is forbidden to enter. His curiosity leads 
him to the outside window frequently in the evening to 
watch young people of normal circumstances enjoying 
their highballs and dancing to the melodies coming from 
a juke box. There are no movies, he knows no churches, 
and there are no facilities for his introduction to the 
social life of the community in which he finds himself. 
Bill goes upstairs every night to bed and is on the point 
of going to sleep when another customer drops another 
nickel in the juke box downstairs. It is difficult for him 
to sleep. His dissatisfactions are starting to mount. If 
he calls his distant parole officer, this act of itself is an 
admission of failure on his part and may even be inter- 
preted, he thinks, as a reason for the termination of his 
parole privilege and the attendant return to prison. 
Confused and belligerent, he cashes his last pay check 
and goes by train to the place in which originally it would 
have been possible for him to work. 

The parole board was wisely flexible in its judgment 
at this point and gave Bill another chance. Our organ- 
ization found a place of employment which exacted from 
him the best effort that he could produce, paid him a 
salary allowing him sufficient money to maintain himself 
and have a little to spare. The outlook toward a suc- 
cessful future began to take form. The parole depart- 
ment gave its approval of this placement, but for some 
reason close supervision seemed to be lacking. The man’s 
parole officer is a good one, whose own philosophy with 
regard to his work is all that could be wished for. But 
this officer’s time is so limited that the parolee got to see 
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him but one night a week and then only for approximately 
ten minutes—just long enough for the officer to warn the 
man to reappear at the appointed time next Friday night. 
There was no opportunity to discuss social life, educa- 
tional resources, cultural outlets, religious affiliation, his 
job, unions, health or any of the other important phases 
of the man’s life. 

We had told Bill about his company union and he was 
about to take out membership. This particular union 
afforded an opportunity for sports, bowling, and athletic 
activities of every description and Bill was looking for- 
ward to a chance to meet people as a social equal and to 
participate in what he understood to be normal social 
functions. 

Thus in spite of the parole officer’s time handicap, the 
prognosis at this point seemed good. Through the 
medium of a job which our organization supplied, 
through membership in a union in which considerable 
social activity would sustain the interest of this young 
man, the parole officer’s success with his client was prac- 
tically assured. But Article 8 of the parole regulations, 
which Bill had had ample opportunity to read before go- 
ing out on parole, says very definitely that no parolee is 
to communicate with or send any article to an inmate. 
Our young man had, it developed, thoughtlessly sent two 
dollars to an inmate of the state prison. He had thus 
broken the law and violated parole. When this became 
known the same department which had done a scanty 
job of supervision turned about and with precision and 
speed apprehended our young man for this violation and 
returned him to prison. It seems unfortunate that the 
same spirit of thoroughness was not evidenced earlier 
by the man’s supervisor. 

Bill went on record as a failure. The parole depart- 
ment had made a blundering job of work placement at 
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the time of Bill’s release from the institution. Why was 
he placed on a job in which he had no interest? Why 
was he placed in the beginning at a distance of approxi- 
mately one hundred miles from his parole officer? 

Job adjustment is in Bill’s case as in so many others 
only one part of the whole process. Failure at other 
points, either to understand the individual and to hold 
his confidence, or to supervise him closely enough, spells 
failure as a whole. 

In twenty-two months, after Bill’s release, we shall no 
doubt have another opportunity to try to rehabilitate 
what is left of a spirit which society has tried its best to 
suffocate. Perhaps a crackup for Bill was inevitable, 
there was too much against him. The only unknown 
quantity was—how long a time would it take him to crack 
up? And yet you and I know that the weakness of super- 
vision implied in the case of Bill is all too frequently du- 
plicated in every state in the Union. How many times 
have you and I had too little time to do our job properly 
and too little time to befriend and advise the people en- 
trusted to our care? 
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N discussing state operation of probation and parole 

work one must consider such fundamental questions 
as whether probation is an administrative function or a 
judicial function, and whether parole is a quasi-judicial 
act or a purely executive one. The question of whether 
a combination of probation and parole administration 
under a separate centralized state department is desir- 
able for all states should be approached only after we 
define what we mean by the combination—to what extent 
will it go, what framework exists. 

Of course each state must consider its constitutional 
and statutory law, the framework of its form of govern- 
ment, its existing agencies, its geographical setup and its 
traditions in deciding just what organization for release 
procedure is best for that particular state. 

State administration of probation may take several 
forms as pointed out by Ralph Hall Ferris in his thought- 
provoking and stimulating paper in the 1939 Yearbook 
of the National Probation Association.’ 

First there is the purely local administration in which 
the state merely provides by law that the courts may use 
probation but has nothing to do with its administration. 


1“Integrating Probation Service on a Statewide Basis’’. Trends in Crime Treat- 
ment Yearbook National Probation Association 1939, p. 218 
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The court appoints, controls and supervises its own field 
ofiicers—provided local funds are found to employ them. 
There is nothing to encourage uniformity, and probation 
service tends to develop sporadically. Obviously this form 
is insufficient and undesirable. 

Second, local administration with state advice by a 
state agency available for consultation with judges, local 
probation officers and local fiscal agents but without 
authority to enforce suggestions and advice or to con- 
trol appointments. This can be helpful to encourage 
probation sentiment and use, and to spread ideas on pro- 
cedures and techniques. 

A third form is that of direct state service in which 
probation is local only in that the granting of probation 
is in the hands of the judge. Probation is regarded essen- 
tially as a state matter. After the granting of probation 
all else is in the hands of the central state administrative 
agency and its staff of field officers. Proponents of this 
form proceed on the assumption that such centralization 
promotes greater effectiveness and efficiency than is pos- 
sible with local control and that uniformity of procedure 
throughout the state is so important as to justify such 
control. 

In my opinion this form of probation administration 
is unwise. Probation is not an administrative function, 
but a judicial function which the trial court should handle 
in its entirety until it is definitely determined that the 
efforts of the court’s supervising agencies toward rehabili- 
tation have failed and the offender must be incarcerated. 
It has been so considered since its inception. 

There are a few advocates of a setup wherein the 
granting, the administration and the revocation of pro- 
bation are in the hands of a central state administrative 
board totally removed from the court, the trial, the local 
scene, and the man himself. This plan presents practical 
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problems, such as criticism on the grounds of bureaucracy, 
denial of local self-government and complexities of ad- 
ministration, which are hard to effectively solve—at least 
such is the case in the south. 

The probation authority and the probation officer must 
be accessible to each other at all times, not only when 
the granting of probation is being considered but also 
when modification of conditions or revocation must be 
handled. Such is well nigh impossible of accomplishment 
unless the control remains local and with the trial court. 
The necessary flexibility would be greatly impaired under 
non-judicial control. 

Many conflicts and delays resulting in impaired ser- 
vice would result. Consideration of the matter of ex- 
tending probation naturally contemplates a hearing; a 
hearing before revocation is mandatory by statute’ or 
should be so. The poor man unable to afford transporta- 
tion to appear before the ‘“remote-control’’ probation 
authority and unable to properly present a written record 
would be virtually denied full probation benefits. These 
conflicts and delays would inevitably result in a decrease 
in the use of probation. 

The fourth form, which I deem the preferable one, is 
local administration with state supervision. Here proba- 
tion service is recognized as essentially local, bug because 
of the great need for uniform statewide rules, procedure 
and general policy, probation is recognized as a direct 
concern of the state. The trial court handles exclusively 
both the granting and revocation of probation. The 
state furnishes, trains, and supervises the field officers 
who are made servants of the trial courts by statute. 

By such process probation remains a local matter, a 
purely judicial function, and general administration to 


1By decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sixth district, 1941, 
revocation without hearing is unconstitutional. Fleenor v. Hammond, 116 F (2 d) 
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supply the needed uniformity is provided by the state. 
The system of adult probation administration established 
in Alabama two and a half years ago follows this form. 
It embodies substantially the provisions of the model 
bill prepared by the committee of the National Probation 
Association for a state administered adult probation and 
parole program. An excellent review of this plan is given 
by Mr. Chute in the December 1940 issue of Probation, 
magazine of the Association. 

When we speak of state administered probation, there- 
fore, we don’t necessarily mean that probation would be 
taken out of the hands of local officials and placed com- 
pletely under the control and jurisdiction of a state de- 
partment. The participation of the state in adult proba- 
tion may take one of several forms and in discussing the 
subject this should be borne in mind. 


Independent Parole Board 


Turning to parole, whether it be termed a quasi-judicial 
act or a purely executive act, it is conceded by all to be 
a function of the executive department of government. 
To my mind the better form calls for an administrative 
board, with exclusive power acting independently of the 
governor, with definite and fixed terms of office, not re- 
movable except for causes which would support impeach- 
ment proceedings against any state officer; a board com- 
posed of trained, professionally competent students of 
criminology. 

It is recognized by most authorities that the sovereign 
power, the governor, with the many pressing duties and 
responsibilities which have mounted during the past few 
decades, does not have the time for sufficient considera- 
tion of the wisdom of releases, even given all facilities 
possible for preparole investigation and supervision. By 
such process as that adopted in Alabama, pardon and 
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parole are removed (as far as is humanly possible) from 
the politically corrupt practices which have served in past 
years to place it in such a bad light in the public eye. 
The board should operate independently of the officials 
of the institution who are concerned with institutional 
problems relating to prison work placements, reclamation 
of the prisoner and his preparation for eventual release 
from the institution. It is acknowledged that some of the 
worst criminals make the best prisoners. The subject’s 
past, as reflected by the all important preparole investi- 
gation, should be obtained by a group not under the 
direction of the prison officials. There are many factors 
to be considered in parole other than the apparent re- 
sponse of the prisoner to institutional treatment. It is 
granted that a close working relationship must exist be- 
tween the institution authorities and the parole authority. 
The reports of the classification committee, the warden 
and other institutional workers are indispensable. But 
the fact remains that prison officials who are concerned 
with the problems of discipline, training and business 
administration should not have in their hands the key to 
the freedom of the very men they are attempting to 
discipline and prepare for eventual release. In my opin- 
ion those who hold to the theory that the classification 
committees, the executives or other institutional authorities 
are the ones and the only ones in position to know when 
a man is ready for release, that the parole power should 
be within the institution, and that an independent board 
is unnecessary, are overlooking important considerations. 


Combined Probation and Parole Administration 


A combination of probation and parole services is 


highly desirable. I quote Joseph H. Hagan of Rhode 
Island: 


The aim of both is rehabilitation, whether previous to commit- 
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ment or subsequent to release, and the processes involved in 
effecting the reformation of the individuals under treatment are 
practically identical. Parole officers use no special formula 
which is applicable exclusively to parole treatment. Why then 
do we need two separate and distinct units to perform prac- 
tically the same tasks? Why cannot the same unit administer 
both probation and parole and thus save the taxpayers of the 
various states the burden of maintaining two overlapping ser- 
vices ?? 
The most workable, the most economical and the most 
practical system (at least we have found it so for our 
state of Alabama) is statewide adult probation handled 
exclusively by the judges as to the granting and revoking 
of probation; pardon and parole handled exclusively by 
a central administrative board of three, with that board’s 
field personnel supplying all investigation and supervision 
services for the judges on probation matters and for the 
board on parole matters. Probation is recognized as a 
judicial function handled exclusively by the trial courts; 
the state through its central administrative board sup- 
plies probation services and promotes cooperative pro- 
cedures and uniform state standards. 


The Framework of the Alabama Sysiem 


Parole, pardon and the remission of fines and forfeit- 
ures were by constitutional amendment removed entirely 
from the hands of the governor and placed exclusively 
in a State Board of Pardons and Paroles of three mem- 
bers appointed by the governor (with the approval of the 
senate) and serving staggered terms. This is designed to 
prevent as far as possible purely political appointments 
to the board. Alabama governors serve four year terms. 
Board member terms expire every two years. Florida 
last year very successfully used a merit system for selec- 


1Joseph H. Hagan ‘Shall the Administration of Probation and Parole be Com- 
bined?” Dealing With Delinquency Yearbook National Probation Association 
1940 p. 237 
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tion of board members, and this is recommended. 

As to adult probation, all courts of record (practically 
exclusively circuit courts) are given probationary power 
with exclusive rights to grant and revoke probation. Con- 
victed defendants from inferior courts may have their 
cases certified to the circuit court by their own simple 
request for a review on application for probation. By 
statutory restriction no one is eligible for probation 
whose offense is punishable by a sentence of more than 
ten years, or who has before been convicted of a felony 
or a crime involving moral turpitude. 

Field officers (there are now twenty-one including their 
supervisor) are appointed by the state merit system and 
are recognized as employees of the state board. They 
provide all investigation and supervision services for the 
trial courts in probation and for the board of parole. 


Advantages in Combination 


Some advantages of this system combining probation 
and parole administration are: 

1) It is economical. The probation-parole officer is 
able to integrate all presentence and preparole investiga- 
tion with probation or parole supervision. Some officers 
necessarily have as many as five or six counties. We must 
face the fact that very few of our states can afford suffi- 
cient officers to carry only the recognized minimum case 
load. But an officer can so route his work over his dis- 
trict in both investigation and supervision that much 
time and traveling expense can be saved. A combination 
of the services makes more sense to the taxpayers. 

2) It provides a means for close, harmonious working 
relationships with the trial judges, the prosecuting off- 
cials, and other law enforcement agencies to the benefit 
of both probation and parole. The judges, the probation 
officer, the prison authorities and the parole board need 
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to know each other’s problems. The work of all these 
can be more easily correlated. The officer can serve as 
liaison officer between services; and the operation of all 
should be attended with much greater success. 

3) This setup saves time and effort and prevents over- 
lapping services. The presentence investigation on the 
subject denied probation can be forwarded to the board 
for later use in parole consideration. A copy can be sup- 
plied the classification committee at the institution for 
use in determining the proper treatment and handling of 
the prisoner. 

The field officer, already familiar with the man denied 
probation or the revoked probationer whom he has pre- 
viously investigated or supervised, need only inquire into 
the prospective parole program when called upon at the 
time the board is considering parole. That prior knowl- 
edge should be invaluable in parole supervision. As Mr. 
Hagan has pointed out: 


By continuing his interest in every offender appearing before 
the court whether that offender is placed under probationary 
treatment or committed to an institution, the probation officer, 
with his first-hand knowledge of the offender’s makeup, sur- 
roundings, previous history, and handicaps, both physical and 
mental, can be of inestimable assistance in cooperating with the 
institution authorities in providing individualized rehabilita- 
tive treatment during commitment, and in continuing the cor- 
rective process after the inmate’s release on parole. These 
various steps follow each other in a natural sequence, and there 
is no need for one setup of specialized personnel for the pro- 
bation service and of another and different setup to administer 
parole.* 


4) This plan makes probation facilities available for 
some portions of the state which would otherwise be with- 
out them. There is always a judge but not always a 
probation officer. The richer counties thereby lend sup- 
port to the poorer ones. This makes for more statewide 


10p. cit. p. 236 
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uniformity. It makes probation supervision a decidedly 
easier task in that probationers wishing transfers to new 
home and employment scenes may have supervision in 
any and all districts. 

5) In Alabama the board has the privilege of making 
its files confidential. When probation is revoked by the 
court the judge understands the man is then completely 
the responsibility of the board. Because the board has 
made the file confidential, the judge and the prosecuting 
attorney are likely to be much more cooperative in the 
matter of furnishing statements concerning the trial and 
conviction as well as other material. 

6) Some say the judge should appoint his own pro- 
bation officer, but the officer frequently must serve more 
than one judge. Geographical, financial and other con- 
siderations make it more feasible to adequately staff a 
single system with qualified, well trained officers who will 
be real assets to both the judge in probation and the 
board in parole. It is much more practical to have the 
field officer under a state merit system. The judge then 
in denying probation (a task which many dislike) has an 
excellent opportunity to pass the buck to the state-ap- 
pointed probation officer, who has made an unfavorable 
presentence report. If the judge doesn’t like his probation 
officer, the board may be able to effect a transfer of 
officers. The combined probation and parole duties make 
for better training of the officers themselves. 

7) The institutions of adult probation and parole 
can become supports for each other. The field officer 
can help the public distinguish between probation and 
parole and can interpret both. 


Statewide Standards 


It is true that the system employed in Alabama pro- 
vides only for the fostering and encouraging of uniform 
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state standards. The board keeps statewide probation 
records, promotes cooperative proceedings and uniform 
state standards and otherwise works in close cooperation 
with the trial courts. 

Except for the limitations on eligibility for probation 
found in the statute, uniformity cannot be enforced. But 
to guarantee and enforce uniformity would necessitate 
for the most part a removal from judicial control—a 
recognition that probation is an administrative function. 
The disadvantages of central state administrative control 
to our mind far outweigh the advantages. 

The fact remains that probation (as well as parole) 
can be no better and no worse than those people charged 
with its administration. The degree of improvement 
toward uniform state standards will be largely measured 
by the education of the trial courts on the concept, the 
spirit, the purpose and the proper use of probation— 
and incidentally by a proper interpretation of the same 
thing to the electorate in the hope that the caliber of the 
men who grace the bench will be sufficient for the purpose. 

The statute should leave to the paroling authority a 
broad discretion in determining the time and condition 
of release. The weaker the sentencing structure, the 
broader that discretion should be. We must rceognize 
there are inequalities of sentences, particularly in our 
state courts. The board should be left in a position to 
“even up the score.” A professionally competent board 
will not abuse that discretion—but how wide should that 
discretion be? Here is a subject for debate. 

In Alabama there are no statutory restrictions, except 
the general prohibitions that no one shall be released 
unless the board is satisfied the subject will live and re- 
main at liberty without violating the law and that his 
release is not incompatible with the welfare of society; 
further, that he must have employment or that he will 
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not become a public charge. Such conditions leave a 
tremendous responsibility on the paroling authority. But 
by such a system work and attention can be placed where 
most needed. 

While legislators and the general public are being told 
the worth of probation and parole, they should be faced 
from the beginning with the fact that these integral parts 
of a system of criminal justice necessarily require sub- 
stantial financial outlays. The authorities should con- 
stantly be apprized of the economic worth of probation 
and parole in dollars and cents. Certainly the annual 
report should be placed in the hands of every legislator. 
In Alabama the penal population has been reduced in 
two and a half years from 7600 to 5839. We must keep 
on reiterating the comparative costs of incarceration and 
of service on probation or parole. 

Selection of personnel under a state merit system is 
highly recommended. Fully qualified and competent field 
officers of character and integrity, which are so necessary 
for success, rate adequate salaries. 

Possibly the greatest problem in probation and parole 
administration is interpretation of the work not only to 
the general public and the legislature but to judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys, and law enforcement officials generally. 
A probation and parole officer of intellectual ability and 
moral stamina can be of invaluable aid here. Personal 
contacts by one who has established a close working re- 
lationship with his judge, can go far in selling a judge 
on the proper conception and use of probation. 

All judges and prosecuting officials should be presented 
with educational material, such as Federal Probation’ 
and the publications of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation. 

Though a judge is rather difficult to approach on the 


1Quarterly publication of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
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subject of how he runs his court, it is suggested that one 
judge be selected annually to address the state judges’ 
association on the manner in which probation is operated 
in his court. Much thereby can be accomplished toward 
uniformity of standards of administration. 

Annual reports of the board containing a minimum of 
statistics (and reading matter) but with a brief analysis 
of the operation of both probation and parole in his 
counties and district should be placed in the hands of the 
judge, his constituents and his newspaper editor. A public 
commendation of his work by the board, when due, should 
certainly be made. 

We must recognize the fact that the general public and 
many officials have no clear conception of the meaning, 
the use, the value, or the proper operation of probation 
and parole. We know the only just criticism of either 
has come because of maladministration. The public has 
known parole chiefly from parole scandals, usually traced 
to politics or graft. Given parole and probation systems 
honestly and intelligently operated, we must still realize 
that the work can be and is easily misinterpreted. There 
are few other subjects on which there is more misunder- 
standing and lack of correct information. We must not 
make exaggerated claims as to the success of probation 
and parole work. 

The newspaper is the medium through which the great- 
est good or harm can come. By all means we should fully 
cooperate with the local papers, take them into our con- 
fidence, let them know precisely what we are doing, hide 
nothing from them. In Alabama our files are confidential 
to everyone but the press. They examine the files each 
week on release day but keep their agreement not to pub- 
lish information we have secured in confidence. Their 
cooperation has been splendid, both in news stories and 
on the editorial page. 
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The radio, speeches before civic clubs, parent-teacher 
associations and the crime prevention committees of such 
organizations as the Bar Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and other such civic organizations should not be 
overlooked. 

Results in Alabama 


The results of the combined operation of adult pro- 
bation and parole in Alabama since the inauguration of 
the new system two and a half years ago may be sum- 
marized briefly. Probation has been granted in 4752 
cases; of this number 366 cases have been revoked. The 
92.3 per cent who have so far succeeded is probably too 
high. Some judges are not strict enough in revocation 
policy. Many of the probationers have not yet experi- 
enced a sufficiently long trial or test period. 

Only three judges of the state’s forty having proba- 
tionary power still refuse to give their circuits the benefit 
of the legislative provisions for probation. A fourth one 
was converted only last month, practically solely from 
the efforts of the probation officer serving that district. 

The trial courts for the most part have been most 
cooperative. Their handling of the probationary power 
has shown constant improvement and more improvement 
will follow as their concept of the spirit, the purpose and 
the proper procedure broadens. 

The board has granted 3134 paroles of the 11,028 
cases considered. Two hundred ninety-six or 9.4 per cent 
have failed, and revocations have been made. This per- 
centage of successes to date is likewise too high. Two 
and one-half years’ operation is too short a period by 
which to offer any conclusive evidence of the effectiveness 
of the new administration of both parole and probation. 

Statewide uniformity in standards and methods of pro- 
cedure is being stowly but surely improved upon. The 
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response of the general public has been gratifying. We 
consider the system basically sound; its success or failure 
will be determined by how well or how poorly it is ad- 
ministered. 
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Coordination of Probation, the Institution, 
and Parole 


REED COZART 


Warden, Federal Correctional Institution 
Texarkana, Texas 


HIS is no new topic for discussion. It is discussed 

as often as a conference of this nature is held. When- 
ever a group of agencies interested in and connected with 
the correctional field meet in state, regional or national 
conference, someone touches upon some phase of the 
importance of the coordination and cooperation of the 
three branches of the penal process, probation, prisons, 
and paroles—Austin MacCormick once called them the 
three P’s of penology. In view of the fact that our penal 
programs are not coordinated and unified today, there 
is ample justification for reassigning the topic until we 
do something about it. It will be my purpose to confine 
my paper to our efforts in the adult field only. 

Some of the speakers and writers have advocated a 
unified and centralized system where the probation off- 
cers, institutions, and paroling authorities are subject to 
the control of a central board or commission. Others 
advocate the localization of the probation services where 
their cooperation with the institutional and parole ser- 
vices will be purely voluntary, but recommend a unification 
of the institutional and parole branches. For the pur- 
poses of this paper it may make little difference which 
view is chosen. I am inclined personally, however, to 
favor the unified and centralized system. Regardless of 
the view we take as to the type and extent of control, 
we certainly should agree that the three services should 
be coordinated. We have long since agreed that proba- 
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tion and parole are as much a part of any penal program 
as the institutions, and no program can succeed unless all 
three work together. One branch is as important and 
essential as the other. We mean real probation, with 
supervision, guidance and planning, and not loose sus- 
pended sentences without supervision or direction; and 
we refer to real parole with supervision and custody— 
not pardon, leniency, or other forms of executive clem- 
ency. We must also naturally assume that we refer to 
an integrated and classified institutional system—train- 
ing schools, reformatories, penitentiaries, camps, hospi- 
tals, colonies for defectives, etc., where there is oppor- 
tunity for classification, segregation and individualized 
treatment programs. 

Let us first deal with probation. It has been defined 
in different ways. Sanford Bates’ has thus described this 
important branch of our penal process: “Probation in its 
essence is a treatment function. It is a type of social work 
designed to apply corrective and remedial measures of a 
disciplinary character to an individual offender, without 
recourse to the abnormal and necessarily damaging re- 
straints of prison, to the end that he may be deterred 
from further crime and become a useful member of so- 
ciety.” 




































































Naturally, this definition would imply supervision, di- 
rection, guidance and planning, but the offender would 
have an opportunity to adjust himself to a normal life 
in his own community and not in an abnormal prison 
environment. I am so glad Mr. Bates says probation is 
a type of social work—an administrative function, rather 
than a judicial function calling for rigid legal enforce- 
ment of a court order. Too many probation officers to- 
day consider themselves as strong arms of the court, 
standing by to enforce a court order should the proba- 


1At the American Prison Congress in 1941 
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tioner step out of bounds ever so little, when the emphasis 
really should be on working out a constructive and posi- 
tive program for each offender, with his cooperation so 
that he may reestablish himself in his community. The 
policy of wielding a strong club and a constant threat of 
imprisonment is almost as bad as the practice of releasing 
offenders without any supervision whatsoever, or coddling 
them. Nothing permanently satisfactory can be gained 
through negative means. 


Record Exchange 


If any correctional program is to be successful the 
three services or branches must be coordinated and that 
means that the probation service should cooperate with 
the institutions and their programs, and vice versa. One 
of the most essential implements of this cooperation is 
the keeping and exchanging of records and factual mate- 
rials. The basis or beginning is the presentence investi- 
gation report. There has been much said and written 
about the structure and format of these reports, but we 
shall be concerned here principally with what these re- 
ports contain and what use is made of them. Presentence 
investigations are extremely important and valuable. In 
fact no sentence should be imposed until a complete and 
thorough investigation has been made and the revealing 
information submitted to the court in written form for 
consideration. The reports of such investigations should 
cover all phases of the offender’s life and his connection 
with the case. They should contain detailed factual in- 
formation and not mere opinions and suspicions. I have 
seen some reports that contained nothing more than a 
summary of the indictment and the biased opinion of the 
arresting officer. Such reports are helpful to no one and 
are often harmful to the welfare of the offender. Fur- 
thermore, quite too frequently most of the information 
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is unverified and to plan and act on it may result in fail- 
ure. The court is entitled to a true, impartial, and com- 
plete picture of the offender from someone who is com- 
petent and trained to give it before he decides just what 
type and length of sentence he is to impose in a case. He 
needs this information whether a probation term or a 
prison term is imposed. The probation officer needs the 
information if he is to supervise the offender, and the 
prison officials need it if the offender is committed to 
some institution. The probation officer can make the 
report the basis of his plan of supervision. The institu- 
tional staff should have access to it in planning the treat- 
ment program and later when making release plans. No 
further investigation in the local community should really 
ever be necessary except to ascertain whether or not 
there have been any changes in the community or family 
situation affecting the offender. At the time of the in- 
vestigation the case should be cleared with all interested 
agencies, and ideally the probation officer should main- 
tain contact with the family after the offender is com- 
mitted to prison, and should keep the institutional authori- 
ties advised of any significant changes that would affect 
him and his ultimate release. Actually planning for re- 
lease should commence at the time the sentence is im- 
posed. 
Content of Investigation Report 


Let us explore for a moment further the content of a 
presentence investigation report. If the investigating off- 
cer understands fully the purpose and importance of the 
investigation and realizes its value to the sentencing 
judge, to himself, and to the institutional authorities, he 
will be careful to record all essential facts that he has 
received from all sources, and will attempt to evaluate 
them. If he does this he will outline the offender’s back- 
ground including his inherited and acquired tendencies, 
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the type of family from which he comes, his ancestry, 
present environment, living conditions, type of commun- 
ity, his place in it, how he regards it and vice versa. He 
will include the nature and extent of the man’s participa- 
tion in the illegal adventure and the reason for it. He 
will tell something of the offender’s own attitude toward 
his situation and what he himself hopes to do about it. 
The extent and nature of his educational, religious, rec- 
reational, and occupational experiences should be out- 
lined; his strong points and his weaknesses enumerated. 
A medical history if available should be included. In cases 
presenting out of the ordinary conflicts, a psychiatric ex- 
amination is valuable. It is important to know what 
economic resources are available to the offender or to his 
dependents should he be committed to prison. The his- 
tory and nature of the man’s employment record, its 
extent and an explanation of changes are important. If the 
man is married it is well to know about his wife, her type, 
attitude toward him and his possible confinement, her 
loyalty, her habits and reactions. Does she think her 
husband meets his responsibilities or tries to do so? 

All this information should be obtained through per- 
sonal observation and contacts. An unverified statement 
by the offender himself, followed by meager responses to 
form letters or questionnaires, and letters of recom- 
mendation from close friends are not satisfactory. The 
report may close with a summary of problems presented, 
a prognosis, recommendations, and a plan of supervision 
if probation is recommended. I know it would not be 
necessary to include all this information in all cases, and 
with our limited staffs and oftentimes lack of community 
resources, it is not practicable to make such an extensive 
investigation, but judges deciding the lives of individuals 
are entitled to all the accurate information concerning 
them that can reasonably be obtained. A thorough and 
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complete investigation made in the beginning will save 
much valuable time in the future in addition to insuring 
a more accurate diagnosis and the formulation of a better 
program. 

The presentence investigation report is not the only 
record that a probation officer can furnish the institu- 
tional authorities. Where it becomes necessary to set 
aside the probationary sentence and to commit the pro- 
bationer to an institution as a violator, the institutional 
staff should be furnished with a copy of the supervision 
record, including chronological entries of contacts, peri- 
odic summaries, and all pertinent data that have any 
bearing on, or connection with the man’s inability to 
make a satisfactory adjustment. The institution should 
know what serious problems were presented, what at- 
tempts were made to meet them, and their results. All 
available information that would shed any light on the 
violator’s case and his inability to adjust under super- 
vision on the outside should be furnished the institution. 


What the Institution Offers 


Before we consider what the institution can do toward 
cooperating with the probation and parole authorities, 
let us examine what a real correctional institution should 
have to offer in the way of treatment facilities. All insti- 
tutions should have adequate and suitable staffs of trained 
people to properly classify their inmates and plan and 
carry out appropriate treatment programs. It is not 
enough to house, clothe, and feed the inmates. We may 
agree that the chief function of a prison is to protect 
society, but since most prisoners are released into society 
it is very important that they be released in an improved 
condition, certainly not in a worse condition than when 
committed. It must follow then that each institution 
should concern itself with working out a satisfactory treat- 
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ment program for each individual inmate. This calls for 
study, diagnosis, planning and training. 

This program usually begins with a quarantine period 
during which time the newly committed inmates are segre- 
gated from the regular population until the medical de- 
partment has had time to make a thorough examination 
to ascertain whether there are any communicable diseases 
and until all the staff engaged in the treatment program 
have had an opportunity to interview the new inmates 
and verify all pertinent information. During this period, 
the record clerk, the official interested in proper custody, 
the parole officer, physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
educational director, chaplain, vocational counsellor, and 
recreational director interview each new inmate and 
make a record of their findings. The prosecuting agency 
reports, presentence investigation and social agency re- 
ports are studied. The information obtained from all 
sources is written up in abstract or summary form with 
recommendations of the individual staff members. These 
staff members then meet as a classification committee or 
board, and study the case. The inmate is called before 
the committee and a plan including custody, work assign- 
ment, educational, recreational, and religious programs is 
agreed upon. The classification committee is naturally 
faced with the problem of looking after the institutional 
needs in maintaining equipment and buildings, preparing 
and serving meals, laundering and repairing clothing; so 
each inmate does not always receive an assignment to a 
vocational shop to learn a trade or to a paying industry 
where an opportunity is given to earn some funds to send 
home to dependents and to earn extra good time, but 
there are always learning opportunities connected even 
with maintenance chores. Always the committee should 
attempt to assign each inmate to a type of work he is 
fitted for from the standpoint of age, intelligence, physi- 
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cal fitness, and training opportunities available, and con- 
sideration must be given to the type of work the inmate 
will return to when released. For example a man who 
is to return to his own farm in a rural community should 
not be trained to work in a factory. Certainly the recom- 
mendations made by the committee should be designed 
to meet all the problems presented by each inmate— 
whether it be need for more schooling, acquiring better 
work habits and new skills, having physical defects cor- 
rected, learning to accept discipline, or assuming more 
responsibilities. Naturally a report of the presentence 
investigation will be very helpful to the committee in 
planning to meet the needs of the inmate. 

The institutional training of the inmate does not end 
with the meeting of the classification committee. The 
various staff members follow the program through and 
periodically prepare progress notes and recommend any 
changes that may suggest themselves. The inmate can 
suggest any change he desires and it will be considered 
and acted upon by the committee. Copies of all progress 
notes or reports and all classification material are rou- 
tinely forwarded to the probation or parole officer who 
is to supervise him upon release, and the paroling authori- 
ties should have access to all this information when his 
parole eligibility date arrives. These progress notes give 
a picture of his work adjustment, conduct record, housing 
assignments, school progress, extent of participation in 
religious, recreational and library programs. The medi- 
cal department records any significant changes in physical 
condition or results of any treatment indicated, and the 
psychiatrist gives periodic appraisals of the man’s mental 
and neurological condition. Thus an up-to-date record 
is kept of each inmate’s institutional progress, and it is 
easy to ascertain whether the original program has been 
carried out and if so what results are being obtained. 
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Provision must be made for frequent reviews in order 
that new planning can be done in cases where the treat- 
ment program as planned originally is not proving suc- 
cessful. Personal counselling is necessary in order to 
perceive the inmate’s own reactions toward his program. 


Preparing for Life Outside 


Again we must not forget in our planning, our classify- 
ing and reviewing of our treatment program for the in- 
dividual inmates, that the inmates are to be released into 
society and that there certainly should be some connection 
between the institution’s program and the situation to be 
faced on the outside. In other words the institutional 
staff must at all times be preparing each inmate for ulti- 
mate release. If the institution is considering the inmate’s 
welfare after release, then as his term becomes shorter, 
custodial restrictions will be gradually relaxed. The man 
will have a more active part in the institution program 
and be given more responsibilities in order that the ad- 
justment period immediately after release will not be so 
difficult. It would take a veteran quick-change artist to 
be able to jump from the abnormal life of most of our 
prisons to the normal life of a community without shock- 
ing results, unless adequate preparation for release has 
been made. Most of our prisons housing recidivists have 
some inmates who are so thoroughly institutionalized and 
accustomed to rigid regimentation that they can serve a 
five or ten year sentence without a reprimand for viola- 
tion of rules—and yet many of them cannot let two weeks 
pass by after release without being arrested. Most men 
serving substantial sentences become so accustomed to 
supervision and direction that they feel inadequate with- 
out it. That is one good reason why parole is better than 
outright release without supervision. 

For parole to be successful there must be complete 
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cooperation between institutional staffs and paroling au- 
thorities. In most jurisdictions the minimum sentence to 
be served by each inmate is fixed by law. Some type of 
paroling authority usually gives consideration to each case 
and sets a release date between the parole eligibility date 
and the maximum expiration date. In determining this 
date the authority certainly should have access to all 
available data, and should have the cooperation of the 
institutional parole officer and the supervising officer in 
working out a satisfactory release program. If there is 
no close working relationship among all those concerned, 
the program cannot be successful. 


The Paroling Authority 


The question may be asked—who shall the paroling 
authority be? There could be several answers. Cer- 
tainly it should not be the function of governors to re- 
lease inmates. They do not have the time nor the train- 
ing necessary for studying each individual case and decid- 
ing the correct release date. They would not know 
whether the inmate is prepared for release or whether 
the community is prepared to receive him. Politics, favor- 
itism, sentiment and all other well known evidences of 
leniency would influence their decisions. The wardens 
and superintendents of the institutions should not have 
this added responsibility. The tendency today is to place 
this authority in the hands of some board or commission 
of qualified, trained and impartial men—well paid, with 
power to act without fear or favor—who give their full 
time to studying the individual cases. 

This board should consider not only the recommenda- 
tions of the prosecuting attorney, sentencing judge, and 
arresting officer, but also the recommendations and find- 
ings of the institutional staff who have been making a 
study of each man. Certainly the community situation 
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should be known and taken into consideration, particu- 
larly with respect to the release date. It is not only im- 
portant that the man be released at the time he himself 
is psychologically ready, but it is also important that his 
release date coincide with the date when employment is 
ready for him. Very often prospective employers are 
ready, willing and anxious to employ a man at the time 
they are expecting him home, but a delayed release causes 
misunderstandings, the job is filled, and the man is re- 
leased without employment and a sense of security. In 
the case of release of a farmer to his own farm, it often 
happens that he comes home after it is too late to plant 
and cultivate a crop, and he must wait until the next year 
to carry out the release plan. In the meantime he is 
without employment or must seek another type. It is im- 
portant that these and other community factors be con- 
sidered. Often a parolee fails to adjust in spite of all his 
efforts when he does not have the sympathy and coopera- 
tion of the community. 

In order to cooperate with the institution and assist 
in maintaining the morale of the inmate population, the 
board should permit a full hearing and give consideration 
to all eligibles, regardless of whether or not a large per- 
centage of the inmates are paroled. Inmates feel much 
better over their plight when denied parole release if 
they feel that their applications have been given careful 
consideration and attention. 


Supervision 


There is not unanimity of opinion as to who shall su- 
pervise the inmates released on parole. Some states have 
separate parole officers who investigate release plans and 
supervise the men when released. In some states the 
probation officers serving the courts also supervise pa- 
rolees. This is the practice of the federal system. Un- 
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fortunately in some jurisdictions there is little or no 
supervision. It is against that type of so-called parole 
release that most criticism is directed. All of my experi- 
ence has been with the federal system which is unified, 
and I naturally prefer it to the dual supervision setup. 
I can see no argument for duplicating investigations, 
breaking down continuity of treatment programs, and 
doubling the expense of supervision. Both probation 
and parole supervision are case work functions, involving 
identical techniques. Where the original investigating 
agency later becomes the supervising agency, the case is 
well known and understood. Time and expense are saved 
by such a system, but more than that a more effective and 
continuous treatment program can be planned and put 
into use. But in the event the system is not unified and 
the parole service is separate from the institution, there 
must be cooperation between the two services. Again I 
say the supervising officer must be a competent, impartial, 
trained man who is adequately paid and gives his full 
time to his work. The after-care and post-release guid- 
ance is frequently more important to the offender than 
was his institutional training program, so we cannot 
afford to play loosely with our parole services. As in 
probation, we have an administrative function and the 
same case work techniques are employed. 

I am very hopeful that in time most of our states will 
adopt some sort of unified or coordinated correctional 
system, so that discussion of the topic will be unnecessary. 
Then perhaps some of the criticism we hear against pro- 
bation and parole will disappear. There will then be long 
range planning for the retraining or reeducation of of- 
fenders charged with violation of our laws. We must 
intensify our efforts to strengthen our entire penal struc- 
ture, and this means that all three services must be better 
coordinated. 
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Inservice Training Programs 


CHARLES H. Z. MEYER 
U. S. Probation Officer, Chicago 


HE value of experience has been greatly overrated. 

After twenty years of service, a plowhorse is still a 
plowhorse. The reason is that he has no intellectual 
techniques to apply to his experience. Progress depends 
upon the fusion of experience with training to lift the 
level of performance. No correctional worker, regard- 
less of his level of functioning or experience, can afford 
to be a person who has arrived. His future development 
and growth require that he continue in training. 

Since continuous practice cannot always be relied upon 
as a guarantee for development, workers as well as ad- 
ministrators have in recent years given considerable 
thought to inservice training. What is it? There is as 
yet no acceptable definition. Briefly however it may be 
defined as an administrative policy of teaching the worker 
to improve on his job. It is distinguished by three char- 
acteristics: 1) it must be an educational program; 2) it 
must be an agency requirement; and 3) the students must 
be workers. It is not self-education by reading, taking 
night classes or extension courses, unless this is an agency 
requirement. It is not training for a job, for the student 
already has the job. It is not a substitute for professional 
training for it assumes previous vocational instruction. 
It is training which is supplementary to a professional 
education. It begins when vocational training has been 
terminated and when appointment to the job has been 
secured. It begins when the job begins. 
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Henry P. Chandler, director, Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, in his address before the Judi- 
cial Conference in Asheville, North Carolina in June 
1940 stated, “The functions of probation officers are 
largely of an educational nature; they are more difficult 
and delicate than those of teachers because the subjects 
of the education are abnormal. It is a matter of course 
that training appropriate for their work is required of 
teachers. Even more for the reason stated is it needed 
for probation officers.” 

With this thesis, that probation is an educational 
function, what are the various steps of the intraining 
program? A progressively graded curriculum includes 
four steps: 1) apprentice training, 2) staff training, 3) 
advanced workers’ training, and 4) conferences and in- 
stitutes. 


An Apprentice Training Program 


Much should be made of the appointee’s induction into 
his new work. He should not be allowed to sink or swim 
as unfortunately is too frequently the practice. This in- 
itial training may be designated as interneship, vestibule 
services, induction school or beginner’s training. 

The state probation department, or the probation office 
if a large one, should have a manual of instructions cov- 
ering the details of the office routine and the essential 
functions of the service. The new appointee should be 
required to spend the first week or two in study of this 
manual, and to pass an examination on it later. Where 
a manual is lacking, preliminary instructions should be 
given on job routine, rules and regulations, court pro- 
cedures, annual reports and publications by affiliated ser- 
vices. The novice should not be allowed to begin work 
until he can discuss intelligently the material presented 
to him. It may also be advisable to give him certain 
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background reading in subjects not covered by his pre- 
paratory schooling. 

After the preliminary study period, the novice should 
become the understudy of an experienced officer. Miss 
Van Driel in her address on inservice training before the 
National Conference of Social Work at Indianapolis’ 
stated that the best inservice training is through the in- 
telligent use of supervision which should not be in a 
vacuum but should be education of the worker from day 
to day in applying the agency’s policies and functions. 

At first the new officer should be an observer, going 
along on investigations, making school visits, checking 
police records, collecting statistics, visiting the social ser- 
vice exchange and rendering any helpful service as an 
apprentice. He should watch another officer make sev- 
eral investigations, and then make one himself with the 
supervisor as observer and guide. In small departments 
or rural communities, regional directors or other super- 
visors or a neighbor probation officer can assist in this 
early training. 

The duty to train new officers falls upon the chief offi- 
cer, or the regional director, or the social work or case 
supervisor. The period of training should be at least 
twelve weeks, longer if necessary depending upon the 
previous professional training and experience of the ap- 
plicant. 


A Staff Training Program 


The next step of inservice training should be the edu- 
cational use of the staff meeting, of which there are four 
kinds. The first one is the routine meeting held at regu- 
lar intervals or as the occasion demands for the purpose 
of considering job routine, general problems of admin- 
istrative policy and new or clarifying procedures. The sec- 


1‘Inservice Training” Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work 
1937, p. 426 
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ond type is the case conference, at which cases are 
“staffed” and treatment problems discussed. One pro- 
bation officer can be held responsible for the presentation 
of a case. The discussion may be directed by the case 
supervisor or chief officer. The third type is the lecture 
meeting for the enrichment of the personnel. Outside 
speakers may be called in to lecture. The purpose is to 
present general information and invite community co- 
operation. The fourth type of meeting might be the 
seminar or research study group for discussion of pro- 
fessional literature, covering new developments and 
projects. Some research in conjunction with and under 
supervision of a university might also be engaged in by 
the staff members. 

Staff meetings have distinct educational value. They 
should present opportunities for freedom to think cre- 
atively, and should form a very important part of the 
agency’s inservice training program. The administrator 
who says his staff cannot find the time for staff meetings 
is an inefficient administrator. 


An Advanced Workers’ Training Program 


The probation officer should always be in training. In 
addition to staff meetings there should be opportunities 
for advanced study and improvement. This may mean 
time off from working hours, leaves of absence, and per- 
haps sabbatical furloughs to especially qualified workers 
to renew and advance their schooling and possibly to 
engage in some research. 


The most effective workers’ training program is a 
series of planned courses in conjunction with a university 
or school of social work. Such courses ideally should con- 
sist of twenty-three sessions, each session two hours long, 
held at least once a week. The courses must be planned 
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directly for the purpose of improving the services of the 
workers, the material carefully chosen for its utility, and 
the teaching staff selected for their knowledge and ex- 
perience in the field, if a real dent is to be made on the 
daily practices of the staff. 

Where a joint agency-university program is not feas- 
ible, the staff may be encouraged to take extension 
courses. Their chief value is in acquisition of generalized 
knowledge, but they have the disadvantage of being iso- 
lated and dissociated from practice so that they do not 
materially affect the quality of service. 

Reading for independent study can be outlined where 
formal class work is impossible. A selected library of 
new books and current periodicals in the correctional field 
should be part of the agency’s equipment. No probation 
department is too small to have at least a small library. 
If well chosen it can be comparatively inexpensive and 
worth many times its cost in practical usefulness to the 
staff. The directed use of this library should be an agency 
requirement. 

For officers some distance from schools, correspond- 
ence courses might be developed by the central adminis- 
trative office of the state or federal government, or by 
the National Probation Association, covering as many of 
the required subjects as possible. Such courses might be 
modeled after some of the correspondence courses in law 
which state first the principle or the law, then given cita- 
tions or concrete example cases, followed by test ques- 
tions. 


Conferences and Institutes 
Agencies should encourage their staffs to participate in 
conferences, institutes, community councils, welfare and 


learned societies. There should be a liberal policy re- 
garding attendance by staff members at conferences. In 
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fact the budget should include expenditure for such pur- 
poses. It will be money well spent. 

Two to three day institutes are gaining in popularity 
for giving workers alert or refresher courses. One plan 
is to have two hour sessions, consisting of a lecture fol- 
lowed by discussion. Another plan is to have a two hour 
formal morning class led by a well qualified teacher, fol- 
lowed by inspirational or informative talks by outside 
speakers. The afternoon can be devoted to round table 
discussion. 

These short institutes are valuable for inspiration and 
stimulation of interest. They improve the esprit de corps. 
However they are somewhat ephemeral and do not 
materially affect the quality of service and performance 
of the staff. Followup meetings by the local staff are 
helpful. 

The success of an intraining program depends a great 
deal on what goes into a course and how it is presented. 
In many cases courses are too elementary, tending to give 
the worker more and more about the same thing in end- 
less repetition. Much depends upon the teacher. A par- 
ticularly successful practitioner with teaching ability and 
experience is preferable to the theoretically perfect aca- 
demician. The practitioner is more likely to make the 
subject matter live and cast it into an interesting and ap- 
pealing form. 


The Lecture Method 


One teaching method is the formal lecture followed 
by class discussion. This method follows an accepted 
pattern and is therefore comparatively easy; but it has 
certain disadvantages. It does not allow sufficiently for 
class participation so the lecture often is dull and un- 
inspiring. Note taking in class is distracting; prepared 
outlines distributed before the lecture make more lasting 
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impressions. Mimeographed sample cases for analysis 
are to be preferred to the instructor’s reading a case in 
class as a basis of discussion. Too much valuable time is 
lost listening to the case, and the student is handicapped 
by not being able to refer back to details which to him 
might seem significant. Frequently he wishes he had a 
copy of the case for further study because of unsolved 
problems in his mind about it. All he retains after the 
discussion is a lingering memory. Where class discussion 
is encouraged, it is flattering but not very helpful or 
challenging to have the instructor accept everyone’s com- 
ment as a possible answer to the problem. It implies un- 
critical approval and encourages complacency on the part 
of the worker. Unless the lecture method is skilfully 
handled in a challenging manner by a capable instructor 
it is not likely to make a noticeable impression on the 
worker’s performance. 


The Project Method 


A method which has not been exploited to any great 
degree by inservice programs is the project method. It 
has been highly successful in the crime detection school 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Newly appointed 
agents, with fingerprint equipment, magnifying glasses 
and other paraphernalia, led by a veteran criminologist 
enter a room where a crime has supposedly just been 
committed. They are told to “get busy and investigate.” 
Oscar is the name of the case, the corpus delicti. This 
murder-robbery investigation is but one of a series of 
test cases which new agents must study, analyze and re- 
port on. Older workers will pose as kidnap victims with 
a “hideout” in mind which the novices will try to ferret 
out and locate. 

This method can. work just as well for the training 
of probation officers who, too, need to search out prob- 
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lems, determine causes and arrive at an explanation or 
solution. Although this method requires a great deal 
more skill and ingenuity than the lecture method yet it 
will be more practical and meaningful and make a more 
noticeable dent on later performance. 

Let a very skilled worker, who has specialized in a 
certain type of case, or who has a case which recently 
caused him a great deal of concern, assume the role of 
subject with the complete case well rehearsed in his 
mind. Let him be interviewed by the student body, or 
by individuals under the moderatorship of a clever in- 
structor. Let the interviewer tell why he is asking these 
particular questions. Once having gone through this 
process of interviewing in such a clinical setting he has 
gained in insight and perceptive powers. The worker 
acting as subject has also grown. 

One thing is important, namely, that the projects are 
such that there is a definite answer or solution. In the 
test cases of the Federal Bureau of Investigation ‘the 
law invariably triumphs . . . whatever the strategy used.” 
There is much to be said for these “triumphs” in de- 
veloping confidence in the agent and establishing the 
respect of the public. 

There may be some conferences, institutes or classroom 
lectures where the case worker invariably triumphs. Too 
often the discussion points out all the possibilities of the 
case and leaves the worker suspended in midair wonder- 
ing what is really best to do. The excuse frequently of- 
fered is that there are no fixed answers and each case 
must be decided on an individual basis, which is a good 
way out for the teacher but indicates perhaps that we 
are still groping for certainties. We should be able 
to find certain typical cases which can be set up like the 
hypothetical murder case to which there is but one or 
possibly two solutions. A book on probation in practice, 
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patterned after Florence Hollis’ book, Case Work in 
Practice, which takes six typical cases and shows how 
they were treated, is needed. 

Two other methods of teaching are by exhibits or 
demonstration, and research seminars. Exhibits make 
difficult subject matter easier to grasp, whereas research 
is a pioneering task on the frontier of the unknown. Re- 
search is in a sense self-teaching. 


Apprentice Courses 


Each office or service ought to have a preparatory in- 
service curriculum. Too many inservice training courses 
rehearse elementary material. The place for elementary 
material is in the apprentice courses. Apprentice courses 
may include: 

1) An orientation course which gives the philosophy 
and theory underlying the job or the particular office or 
system. 

2) Court procedures which should be thoroughly un- 
derstood because time and again ignorance of them will 
prove embarrassing to the worker. 

3) The correctional program which covers the inter- 
relationships of probation, the institution and parole. 

4) Instructions in office organization and routine by 
means of a manual or handbook if possible. 

5) A study of the social resources in the community. 
The officer on the job should know where the schools, 
churches, YM(CA’s, playgrounds, charities, hospitals, po- 
lice stations, investigation bureau, agencies, public offices 
and community associations are, and what can be ex- 
pected from each. 

6) Rules of evidence, legal and social, should be 
taught to every probation officer so that he can recognize 
what constitutes evidence. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation wins about 94 per cent of the cases it brings 
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to court because of the agents’ knowledge of evidence. 
Such knowledge will prevent collecting material which 
has no bearing on the problem. 

Not only should the officer know the rules of legal 
evidence, but he should know the rules of social evidence, 
and the fallibilities of testimony. Novel tests can be de- 
vised to illustrate the unreliability of eyes, ears and mem- 
ory. One such test could be devised to present a pre- 
determined series of events, swiftly performed before 
an unsuspecting audience. The audience should then 
record what each one saw and heard. Our cultural back- 
ground and emotional conditioning enter into everything 
we see and hear, as if we were wearing colored glasses. 
Tests can be set up to clearly illustrate these handicaps in 
giving testimony. It is imperative then that the correc- 
tional worker be taught the rules of legal and social 
evidence before he makes interpretations. 

7) Social welfare statutes. Practically every phase 
of our lives is regulated by law from birth to death. A 
correctional worker to discharge his responsibilities sat- 
isfactorily should have knowledge of important penal 
laws and statutory provisions governing juvenile courts, 
probation and parole, and at least an elementary grasp 
of the statutes in related fields of social welfare. He 
should have knowledge of laws relating to public assist- 
ance, veterans’ administration, public health, citizenship, 
immigration, voting, marriage, divorce, children, public 
institutions, labor, and other statutes protecting and as- 
sisting those in need. A handbook should be prepared 
on this subject for study and discussion. 

This list of beginner’s courses is only suggestive and 
does not exhaust the possibilities. It should be the policy 
of an agency or service to require all personnel regard- 
less of their training and professional experience to go 
‘through these courses once; but their intelligence should 
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not be insulted by requiring their attendance at schools, 
institutes and conferences which are a constant rehearsal 
of elementary material. 


Continuation Courses 


After the essential knowledge and techniques of the 
job have been learned, training should not cease but 
more advanced study should be provided. 

Mental hygiene for correctional workers is of first 
importance. There are three things which a good Latin 
teacher needs to know: 1) she must know Latin; 2) she 
must know Johnny, his needs, and why he responds the 
way he does; and 3) she must know herself, why it is 
that Johnny disturbs her so whereas Henry who is equally 
prankish does not ruffle her. Similarly the probation 
officer has to understand the theories and techniques of 
his job; to understand people; and to understand himself. 

Some one has pointed out that an oculist must have his 
own eyes tested before he can test the eyes of others; he 
must know his own blind spots before he can be certain 
of what he sees in other eyes. A woman probation officer 
found herself unable to accomplish much with delinquent 
girls. The reason was partly in her too close identifica- 
tion with her cases. She had a very unsatisfactory child- 
hood under overauthoritative parents toward whom she 
harbored feelings of intense hostility. One of her cases 
was an adolescent delinquent girl whose foreign parents, 
suspicious and fearful in a strange land, were overpro- 
tective and dominating. The worker could “feel for” 
the girl and took her part against the parents with the 
result that the girl became more and more disobedient. 
When the girl became pregnant the parents blamed the 
officer saying, “She always was against us.” The officer 
could not accept her own parents and so could not ap- 
preciate the girl’s parents and consequently was unable 
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to help the situation. Before we can accept others we 
must first of all accept ourselves and our own situation. 

This example illustrates the need of mental hygiene 
courses for self-knowledge without which even the highly 
trained and experienced correctional worker is likely to 
do no more than “muddle through.” 

There is a great need for intensive study of such sub- 
jects as what to do with the alcoholic offender, the sex 
offender, the problem child, the professional prostitute, 
the drug addict, the confidence man, the embezzler, the 
accidental offender, the liquor law violator, the racketeer, 
the psychopathic offender, the habitual delinquent, the 
mental deficient, and other types of law violators. 

Other courses of general interest might be: crime caus- 
ation, what makes a man go wrong; problem detection, 
recognizing symptoms and signals; developments in psy- 
chology and psychiatry; personality study; interpreting 
our job; employment therapy, how to find work for our 
clients; the use of mental catharsis; the use of group 
work with delinquents; principles and methods of dealing 
with delinquents. 

Not all of the suggestions in this paper are practical 
for any one agency, but each agency should have some 
‘kind of inservice training program. Suggestions and 
material for such courses could be distributed through a 
national center of information such as the National Pro- 
bation Association. One might even go further and wish 
for a national training center, sponsored by the federal 
probation system, or legislated by Congress for the better 
control and treatment of crime. 

Perhaps we have wondered why all this bother about 
inservice training. The answer is that probation is an 
educational service in the art of living. In any school of 
art, music, speech, dramatics or dancing the student body 
is taught largely individual by individual. Likewise in a 
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probation service a case load of people is trained one by 
one in ways of better living. This requires an artist and 


no good artist ever ceases to practice or to improve his 
technique. 
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Developing Workers on the Job 


RIcHARD A. CHAPPELL 


Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of the 
U. S. Courts 


ROBATION work is a profession. There is a body 

of literature pertaining to the subject, and there are 
reports of research in the field of dealing with delinquents 
which I believe entitle the workers in the field to con- 
sider themselves professional people. I realize that there 
are persons engaged in probation and parole work who 
have not had professional training and who are rendering 
creditable service. Those persons have learned how to 
deal successfully with people through experience rather 
than through formal instruction. They would perhaps 
be more efficient in their work, and certainly they would 
have attained proficiency much more quickly had they 
had opportunities for study under competent instructors. 
I have the highest respect for those persons whé have 
met in the past and who are at present meeting the prob- 
lems of persons in need of assistance by following meth- 
ods that they have found to be workable. Probation 
owes much to these pioneers and often they apply a form 
of social case work which is quite effective. They them- 
selves do not realize that they are doing social case work 
and in some instances they would deny that they are 
social workers, but as I see it they are in fact doing good 
social case work. 

For a moment may we consider some of the things 
that a probation officer should know. In the first place, 
a probation officer should know something about the 
community in which he serves. He should have an under- 
standing of the economic basis of the community, the 
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employment opportunities, the relationship between the 
workers and the owners of property. He should have a 
thorough acquaintance with social agencies of the com- 
munity, and know what services they are capable of ren- 
dering his clients. He should know also the health, 
recreational, and educational facilities. He should know 
the needs of his community and he should make his 
weight felt in developing additional agencies where they 
are needed, and in strengthening those in existence. A 
probation officer should understand the motivations for 
antisocial behavior. He should realize that we all have 
basic needs, real or imaginary, which must be met, and 
that delinquent conduct is quite often an effort on the 
part of a youngster to satisfy those needs. He should 
be able to interpret to parents, teachers, and friends 
some of the feelings and problems of his probationers, 
and bring about a helpful attitude in those who touch 
his client in an intimate way. A probation officer should, 
of course, have an understanding of mental hygiene and 


psychology in order to analyze his own prejudices and 
feelings so that he may guard against making errors in 
dealing with those under his supervision. It seems to me 
that inservice training courses should attempt to help 
the probation officer in understanding the environmental 
influences that play upon his clients, and their person- 
alities. 


Federal Efforts 


In the federal system we have made a start in the 
development of inservice training courses. You may be 
interested in some of our limited experiences. During the 
past two years we have arranged at several leading uni- 
versities short institutes, lasting one or two weeks, spe- 
cifically for probation and parole workers. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Southern Methodist University, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of California 
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and Emory University have all cooperated with the fed- 
eral system in providing short institutes. 

We are holding during the month of June a course at 
Harvard University. The program is similar to those 
held on the campuses of other colleges. It includes a 
series of lectures lasting about two hours each day by 
Dr. Arthur E. Fink, who has had experience in teaching 
social case work, and who has worked in the correctional 
field. Before the conference meets, case material from 
the files of probation officers with names deleted is for- 
warded to Dr. Fink for study and he builds his lectures 
and discussions around the material which has been pre- 
pared by our officers. This method of instruction has 
proved very effective. In addition to the course in basic 
case work methods that apply specifically to probation 
and parole, there are lectures on criminology, mental 
hygiene, community resources, the narcotic offender, 
parole, and classification of offenders. Special types of 
offenders, such as juvenile delinquents and women of- 
fenders, are considered by experts who work with them. 
The afternoons are usually given over to round table dis- 
cussions of policies and practices in the federal system. 

For the Harvard conference we expect to have such 
instructors as Charles L. Chute, executive director of 
the National Probation Association; Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom who prepared the excellent pamphlet of the United 
States Children’s Bureau Guiding the Adolescent; Dr. 
William Healy, who is the author of well known books 
on the treatment of delinquents; Sheldon Glueck, crim- 
inologist of the Harvard Law School; Miriam Van 
Waters, author of Youth in Conflict and other works; 
Dr. Lawrence Kolb, Assistant Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, who is an authority on 
drug addiction; Austin MacCormick, director of the 
Osborne Association. In addition we shall have some 
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of the United States district judges, Henry P. Chandler, 
director of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, James V. Bennett, director of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons, and some of his associates. 

A few state and local probation and parole officers 
have usually attended our conferences. We have felt it 
necessary to limit the group in order that there may be 
free discussion. I hope that in the future we can have 
more state people participate. 

The results of our conferences have been heartening. 
There has been noticeable improvement in the presen- 
tence investigations and in our supervision methods as 
they are revealed in the case records. 

The time and money spent on institutes have brought 
excellent returns. I am happy to say that a committee 
of judges appointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States for the judicial conferences of senior circuit judges 
to consider qualifications of probation officers has recom- 
mended that our training be extended. We hope that 
funds may be obtained to provide for six to twelve week 
training schools either at the seat of government in 
Washington or in cooperation with universities. Until 
normal times return I am inclined to the view that it is 
best to hold our conferences at colleges. 


Other Plans 


I have made some inquiry regarding inservice training 
in other probation departments over the country. Karl 
Holton of Los Angeles is now arranging for courses in 
cooperation with the University of Southern California 
School of Social Work. Recruits to his staff will undergo 
a period of instruction at the university and will serve 
as internes in the forestry camps operated by the proba- 
tion department. It seems to me that many local pro- 
bation departments could, at very little expense, work 
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out similar plans with local schools of social work. In 
the federal system our problem is more complex as our 
officers are scattered over wide territories, and it is im- 
possible for us to get together large groups for frequent 
classes. I hope that the federal officers will cooperate 
with the local groups in developing courses in many lo- 
calities. I am told that the University of Indiana has 
experimented with a correspondence course for proba- 
tion officers. It appears to me that a certain background 
of information in the fields of sociology, criminology, 
etc., may be given with some degree of success in this 
way, but I believe it would be impossible to teach social 
case work methods by correspondence. It is always well 
to stimulate the reading of good professional literature, 
and this may be done by the correspondence method, but 
I believe that the possibilities of correspondence courses 
are quite limited. The federal system has tried on a 
small scale a plan of accepting student internes with the 
idea that later they may become probation officers. This 
plan has worked satisfactorily in Chicago, Atlanta, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, and in other units of the federal sys- 
tem. Professor Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School has made an interesting proposal in connection 
with interne training. He suggested that students who 
wish to make a career of probation and parole work be 
permitted to serve as junior probation officers on half pay 
for a year or two, and that the successful ones be se- 
lected as senior officers. I believe there is much merit to 
this proposal. 


I cannot too strongly emphasize the need and value of 
inservice training for probation and parole workers. We 
have in the various probation departments throughout 
the country a large number of capable persons who have 
not had the advantage of training. We shall continue to 
receive in the future many recruits who are without train- 
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ing. This is not due entirely to political patronage but 
is due in part to the fact that there is a dearth of trained 
people. 

Probation administrators can decide whether to accept 
the situation and do nothing about it until the day when 
all appointees will be graduates of schools of social work, 
or they can take steps to train those now in service who 
' desire training and are capable of accepting it. It seems 
to me the latter course is the sensible one for us to 
pursue. 
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UALITATIVELY if not quantitatively, the year 
1942 was important in the history of probation 
and parole. While the legislatures of only eight states 
were in session, some statutory milestones were placed. 
Louisiana acquired its first adult probation law, re- 
wrote its parole law and abolished indeterminate sen- 
tences. Virginia enacted a parole statute for the first 
time and authorized the appointment of its first state- 
paid probation and parole officers, headed by a director 
who is also chairman of the board of parole. Kentucky 
established by statute a Division of Probation and Parole 
in the Department of Welfare. Such a division, however, 
had been functioning since 1937 under an ‘“‘administrative 
order” issued by the governor. The same state also sus- 
pended for the duration of the national emergency the 
requirement that a prisoner must serve one-half of a 
sentence of ten years or less before he is eligible for 
parole. Such a prisoner may now be paroled at any time 
by the commissioner of welfare with the approval of the 
governor. 
The 1941 statute creating Pennsylvania’s board of 
parole’ was declared invalid by the Delaware County 
Court on the ground that it infringes upon the constitu- 


See Probation and Parole Progress Yearbook National Frobation Association 
1941, p. 418-419. 
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tional pardoning power of the governor. An appeal has 
been taken to the Supreme Court of the state. 

On the juvenile side an independent children’s court 
was created for Monroe county (Rochester), New 
York, and the Children’s Court Act for Ontario county, 
New York, was amended so as to give the court jurisdic- 
tion over offenses which, if committed by adults, would 
be punishable by death or life imprisonment. 

Acknowledgment is given to the Bar Association of the 
City of New York, of which Franklin O. Poole is libra- 
rian, for its usual courteous cooperation in the prepara- 
tion of this summary. 


CALIFORNIA Adult Probation and Parole The Uni- 
form Act for Out-of-State Parolee Supervision does not 
violate Article IV, section 2, clause 2 of the federal Con- 
stitution and section 5278 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, providing for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice, according to an opinion handed down by the 


Supreme Court of California. The case arose on a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus filed in that court by a 
parolee from the Washington State Penitentiary who 
had been given permission to go to California. The 
parolee was arrested in San Francisco on order of the 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles of the State of 
Washington, which had revoked his parole. He first 
filed in the superior court of that city and county a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus. Upon denial of his peti- 
tion he applied to the United States Supreme Court for 
a writ of certiorari. That court denied the writ, but 
issued an order prohibiting removal of the parolee from 
California until he had filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus with the Supreme Court of California and 
a ruling had been made by the latter court. In its opinion 
the highest tribunal of California stated: ‘““The existence 
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of an independent method of securing the return of out- 
of-state parolees does not conflict with nor render ineffec- 
tual the federal laws with relation to extradition. The 
federal method of extradition is always present and may 
be invoked when necessary to secure the right to return 
of the fugitive to the demanding state. Also states not 
party to the interstate compact are free to invoke that 
procedure to secure the return of fugitive parolees. And 
if a state has elected to follow the federal procedure and 
claim the constitutional guarantee, the fugitive of course 
has the right to insist, on habeas corpus, that the pro- 
cedure conform to the federal law. Similarly the parolee 
detained under the interstate compact has the right to 
complain, by means of habeas corpus, if that law is not 
complied with by the authorities. But no right exists on 
the part of the parolee, whose parole has been revoked, 
to claim that he may only be removed by the method of 
his choosing.” (Tenner v. Dullea, Supreme Court of 
California, decided on August 3, 1942.) 


DisTRicT OF COLUMBIA Adult Probation and Mu- 
nicipal Court of Appeals The police court and the 
municipal court were consolidated into a single tribunal 
to be known as the Municipal Court for the District of 
Columbia. The court has authority to appoint and re- 
move a probation officer, whose salary shall be fixed in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 1933, as 
amended. This officer has the authority formerly exer- 
cised by the probation officer of the police court to appoint 
and remove, subject to the approval of the chief judge, 
such assistant probation officers and other employees of 
his office as he may deem necessary, their compensation 
to be fixed by the chief judge. The officers and employees 
of the former police court shall continue in office unless 
they are removed. Formerly appointments of probation 
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officers were made by the judge of the police court, and 
the municipal court had no criminal jurisdiction. The 
1942 statute also creates the Municipal Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, for the hearing of appeals 
from the newly created municipal court and from the 
juvenile court of the District. The new appellate court 
consists of three judges appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. The term of the chief judge 
is to be ten years, and initially, those of the assistant 
judges, eight and six years each. All subsequent appoint- 
ments will be for terms of ten years each. If there has 
been a trial by jury in the lower court, the appellate court 
shall review the case only as to matters of law. If there 
was no jury below, the higher court shall have the power 
to review both the facts and the law, but the judgment of 
the lower court shall not be set aside except for errors 
of the law or unless the judgment is plainly wrong or 
without evidence to support it. (Acts of the 77th Con- 
gress, 2d session, Public Law 512, c. 207) 


Kansas Juvenile In a truancy case appealed from 
a juvenile court, the State Supreme Court decided that 
a statute making it the duty of the state superintendent 
of public instruction to prepare for the use of the public 
schools a program providing for a daily salute to the 
flag, did not empower the school authorities to expel a 
pupil for refusing on religious grounds to give that 
salute. The court added that had the statute in fact pre- 
scribed the penalty of expulsion, such a provision would 
have been invalid under the state constitution, as an 
infringement upon the freedom of worship. State v. 
Smith, 155 Kan. 588, decided on July 11, 1942. 





Kentucky Adult Probation and Parole The 
1936 statute authorizing the State Department of Wel- 
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fare to administer probation and parole was amended so 
as formally to create a Division of Probation and Parole. 
Under the former statute probation and parole came 
within the jurisdiction of the Division of Corrections of 
that department. The 1942 amendment, however, is only 
the statutory recognition of a division that has been func- 
tioning since October 15, 1937, when by administrative 
order the governor established such a separate division 
in the Department of Welfare. 

Other amendments enacted in 1942 include: 1) The 
limit of two as the number of “employment agents” that 
may be appointed by the department has been removed; 
2) the department now appoints and assigns outright the 
state probation and parole officers, while formerly the 
director of probation and parole made the appointments 
subject to the approval of the department, and assigned 
the officers to the various courts or districts; 3) the court 
is authorized to revoke without a hearing, the probation 
or postponement of rendition of judgment if a certified 
copy of the order from another court is filed with it, 
showing that the probationer has been convicted of a sub- 
sequent crime and imprisoned; 4) the former provision 
that a parolee might reside outside of the state unless a 
particular place of residence was made a condition of 
his parole, was eliminated. (Acts of 1942, c. 96) 

No circuit judge, police judge or justice of the peace 
shall, after a judgment of conviction for a misdemeanor 
has become final, enter any order suspending or staying 
execution on the judgment. Violation of this provision 
is punishable by a maximum fine of $1000. This new law 
embodied in the 1942 edition of the Kentucky Revised 
Statutes revives in part the provisions of chapter 154 of 
1926, which insofar as it attempted to confer upon cir- 
cuit courts authority to parole convicted prisoners, was 
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held unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky.* (c. 208) 

The code provision requiring a prisoner to serve one- 
half of a sentence of ten years or less before he is eligible 
for parole was suspended until the date on which the 
President of the United States shall declare that a 
national emergency no longer exists. Such an inmate may 
in the meanwhile be paroled at any time. Section three 
explains the reason for this enactment: ‘Whereas this 
nation is now engaged in a war which requires the services 
of all available manpower at the earliest possible date, 
both in the armed forces and in civil life, if victory is to 
be attained...” (c. 121) 


LouIsIANA Juvenile The adoption law of 1938 
was repealed and a new statute was enacted. Many of 
the changes have the effect of expediting adoption pro- 
ceedings which remain in the juvenile court. The natural 
parents no longer have the right to demand the opening 
of the sealed original certificate of birth and certified 
copy of the decree of adoption after the sealed package 
has been filed with the Central Bureau of Vital Statistics 
of the Louisiana State Department of Health; and even 
the adopted child, the adoptive parents and the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare can now demand the opening of 
the sealed package only by order of a court of record. 
The new act omits the former provision that, upon final 
order of adoption, the child shall cease to be the heir of 
its natural parents, that their obligation to support it 
shall end, and that it shall become the heir of its adoptive 
parents as provided by law. Elsewhere, however, the new 
statute retains the language of the old act: “... a final 
decree that said child to all legal intents and purposes is 
the child of the petitioner ...”” Records of adoption pro- 


1Huggins v. Caldwell, 223 Ky. 468, 3 S. W. (2d) 1101 (1928) 
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ceedings are to be open to inspection only on written 
authorization of the court, and no publication of them 
may be made. Reports submitted by the Department of 
Public Welfare may be destroyed, returned to the de- 
partment or retained in the confidential court record, at 
the discretion of the court. There are also many pro- 
visions affecting procedure. (Acts of 1942, No. 154) 
Adult Probation ‘The state’s first adult probation law 
was enacted. Formerly there was authorization only for 
suspended sentences for first offenders in cases involving 
any misdemeanors and certain felonies. The new act 
provides that when any first offender is convicted of a 
felony other than a capital offense, in any district court, 
the court may suspend the execution of the sentence and 
place the defendant on probation. It is for the jury to 
determine whether or not the defendant is a first offender, 
and before probation can be granted the jury must so 
recommend. The term first offender is construed to mean 
a defendant who has not been previously convicted of a 
felony. The maximum duration of probation cannot be 
more than the maximum sentence imposed and in no case 
more than five years. Probationers are to be placed under 
the supervision.of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Whenever a person has been found guilty of a 
felony other than a capital offense, the court, if the jury 
has recommended probation and a probation officer is 
available, may postpone imposition of the sentence for 
not more than sixty days or until the probation officer 
has made an investigation of the case and presented a 
written report. Whenever practicable the examination 
shall include a physical and mental examination. Upon 
recommendation of the Board of Parole the court may 
at any time terminate the probation and discharge the 
defendant. In case a violation of the probation condi- 
tions is suspected the court may at any time issue a 
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warrant for the arrest of the probationer, and any pro- 
bation officer may arrest a probationer without a warrant 
or may authorize any other officer with power of arrest 
to do so. The court shall then cause the probationer to 
be brought before it and may continue or revoke the 
probation and may order the execution of the sentence 
originally imposed. (Act No. 49) 

Whenever it shall become known to any warden or 
prison, probation, parole, police or other peace officer, 
that any person charged with or convicted of a felony has 
been previously convicted, it shall become his duty to 
report the fact to the district attorney of the parish in 
which the charge lies or the conviction has been had. 
(Act No. 45) 

Suspension of Sentence The former law authorizing 
the suspension of sentence in misdemeanor cases was 
materially changed. Under the new statute the judge may 
suspend the execution of the sentence and release the of- 
fender “during his good behavior,” the term good be- 
havior meaning that the defendant shall not be convicted 
of any crime during the period of suspension. A new 
feature is the judge’s power to suspend a sentence after 
the defendant has begun serving it. The former require- 
ment that a suspended sentence could be granted only if 
the misdemeanant had not previously been convicted of 
a felony or misdemeanor has been eliminated. There has 
been retained, however, an earlier provision authorizing 
the court at the expiration of the term specified in the 
suspended sentence, to “grant a new trial and then dis- 
miss the cause” upon the defendant’s sworn application 
stating that since his trial and conviction he had not been 
convicted of any other crime. (Act No. 48) 

Adult Parole The state parole law was entirely re- 
written. There was created a Board of Parole composed 
of the director of the Department of Public Welfare or 
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his representative, the attorney general or his representa- 
tive, and the judge of the court before which the convic- 
tion was had. The attorney general or his representative 
serves as chairman. Formerly the paroling power was 
in the hands of a board of parole composed of three 
members appointed by the governor and paid on a per 
diem basis. Supervision of parolees is administered by 
the Department of Public Welfare. The new board is 
authorized to parole any person convicted of a felony 
and confined in a penal or correctional institution. 

Instead of becoming eligible for parole at the expira- 
tion of his minimum sentence as formerly, a prisoner may 
now be paroled after he has served one-third of his 
sentence, no diminution for good behavior being consid- 
ered in the computation. No parole shall be granted to 
any prisoner serving a life sentence until that sentence 
shall have been commuted to a fixed term of years by the 
State Board of Pardons and the governor, and until the 
prisoner has served at least one-third of the term fixed by 
the commutation. Except where the sentence is for more 
than five years and where a life-termer’s sentence has 
been commuted to a fixed term, parole may be granted to 
a person who has never previously been convicted of a 
felony without requiring him to serve one-third of his 
sentence. The statute specifically recites that a parole 
shall be ordered only in the best interests of society and 
“not as an award of clemency.” 

The Board of Parole, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare through its director, or any parole officer may at 
any time, upon a showing of probable violation of parole, 
issue an arrest order for the return of any parolee to 
the institution, or may arrest the parolee without a war- 
rant. The parole officer or the director of public welfare 
must file with the Board of Parole a full written report 
regarding the alleged violation. If the board finds that 
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the violation has occurred it must issue an order confirm- 
ing the action of the parole officer or the Department 
of Public Welfare in returning the parolee to the institu- 
tion, and must revoke the parole. At his request the 
parolee must be granted a hearing before the board. 
When the parolee has served the sentence originally im- 
posed, he shall receive from the board a final order of 
discharge; but if before that time he satisfies the board 
that further supervision is not necessary, the board may 
issue an order discontinuing it. (Act No. 44) 
Determinate Sentence Indeterminate sentences were 
abolished. The courts under the 1942 statute must now 
impose a determinate sentence of imprisonment. (Act 


No. 46) 


MASSACHUSETTS Juvenile Such district courts in the 
same county as may be designated by the administrative 
committee of the district courts may join in the appoint- 
ment of one or two full time probation officers to act 
exclusively in juvenile cases in the courts so joining. This 
provision does not apply to the Boston municipal court. 
The administrative committee’s written approval of the 
appointment is required; and in this matter the com- 
mittee must consult with the Massachusetts Board of 
Probation. If a majority of the justices fail to agree as 
to a choice of such probation officers within thirty days 
after the administrative committee has designated the 
district courts that may join in the appointment, the 
committee itself, likewise after consultation with the pro- 
bation board, may make the selection. The justices of 
the designated courts fix the salaries, except that in Suf- 
folk county their decision is subject to the approval of 
the administrative committee, and in each other county 
to the approval of the county commissioners. (Acts of 


1941, No. 677) 
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Adult and Juvenile The structure and the powers of 
the administrative committee of the district courts, ex- 
cept the Boston municipal court, were appreciably 
strengthened and enlarged. The committee now consists 
of five district judges appointed by the chief justice of 
the supreme judicial court for a period of not more than 
two years. Formerly the committee was made up of the 
three presiding justices designated by the chief justice 
to act in the appellate divisions of the district courts, 
other than the Boston municipal court. The committee 
may now require rather than recommend uniform prac- 
tices and forms, and now also has general superintend- 
ence of the district courts, except the Boston municipal 
court. The committee supervises the work of the court 
clerks and other officers, though without other specific 
statutory authority it may not make appointments. 
Under the new law the committee may regulate the 
assignment of special justices in the district courts, de- 
termine the number of simultaneous sessions that may 
be held, and handle other similar matters. It has been 
pointed out that these new powers of the administrative 
committee, applying as they do to the juvenile sessions 
as well as to the adult side of the 72 district courts, 
furnish an opportunity for evolving a specialized judi- 
ciary and increasing probation service for juvenile de- 
linquents through administrative practice without the 
necessity for specific legislation. (Act No. 682) 


MississipP1 Adult Parole While technically speak- 
ing there is still no adult parole legislation in Mississippi, 
under a law enacted in 1942 creating a State Board of 
Pardons, that board is authorized to administer, within 
the framework of the statute, a service that could be 
made to approximate parole. It is provided that at 


1Going Forward in Court Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents Pamphlet published 
by the Massachusetts Child Council, April 1942 p. 3 
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least once each year the board shall visit the state peni- 
tentiary and with the aid of the superintendent inquire 
into the cases of “forgotten” convicts who have served 
more than ten years in the penitentiary and for whom no 
one has presented a petition for pardon. If upon such 
investigation the board shall find that any such “forgot- 
ten” convict is entitled to pardon or suspension, it shall 
make such recommendation to the governor. Under the 
provision authorizing the “suspension” of an inmate’s 
sentence after at least ten years’ imprisonment, the board 
could of course attach to such suspension any reasonable 
conditions for the released prisoner’s conduct. There is 
no authorization for paid supervision however, since the 
chairman of the board is empowered to employ only a 
clerk-stenographer. Whether the board could appoint 
volunteer parole officers is an open question. 

The Board of Pardons must examine the merits of 
every petition presented to the governor requesting a 
pardon, reprieve, remission of fine or suspension of sen- 
tence and report to him its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The granting power is vested in the governor. 
The board consists of three members, each of whom is 
appointed by the governor for a two year term, and at 
least one of whom must be a licensed attorney of the 
state with more than five years’ practice. There must be 
one member of the board from each of the three supreme 
court districts of the state. The governor designates the 
member who shall serve as chairman. Each member is 


paid on a per diem basis. (Laws of 1942, H. B. 313) 


New YorK Juvenile Effective January 1, 1943 
an independent children’s court was created for Monroe 
county. The choice of a special judge to preside over the 
new court was authorized to be made at the general elec- 
tion of 1942. The new judge is to receive an annual 
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salary of $10,000. The general County Children’s Court 
Act is made to apply to Monroe county, but the new 
court is also given jurisdiction over adoptions and way- 
ward minor proceedings. The statutes conferring juris- 
diction over children’s cases upon the county court are 
repealed. (Laws of 1942, c. 119) 

Three statutes to harmonize the laws of New York 
with the new Monroe County Children’s Court Act, 
supra, were passed. One repeals the statute providing 
for a special county judge. Another deletes Monroe from 
the list of counties to which the County Children’s Court 
Act does not apply. The third transfers from the Monroe 
County Court to the new children’s court jurisdiction in 
paternity proceedings by amending the state domestic 
relations law so as to omit Monroe from the list of 
counties in which such jurisdiction is vested in the county 
court instead of in the children’s courts established under 
the County Children’s Court Act. (c. 120, 115, 117) 

The County Children’s Court Act was amended so as 
to authorize the special county judge to preside over the 
children’s court in the absence or disability of the judge 
of such court, in the event that a county judge cannot 
do so. As the law formerly stood, the surrogate, if there 
was one in the county, filled the temporary vacancy in 
the children’s court in the event that a county judge could 
not function. Under the new statute the surrogate acts as 
temporary children’s court judge only if the special 
county judge is unable to serve. (c. 271) 

The County Children’s Court Act was further 
amended so as to assign to chief probation officers of 
the court the duty of formulating uniform methods and 
case work processes; of “scrutinizing” the work of all 
the probation officers, and of instructing them as to 
methods and techniques. (c. 809) 

The Code of Criminal Procedure was amended so as 
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to remove from the courts of special sessions jurisdiction 
over offenses of children. This amendment was enacted 
for the purpose of harmonizing the provisions with sec- 
tion 6 of the County Children’s Court Act under which 
exclusive countywide jurisdiction over such offenses is 
vested in the children’s courts. (c. 694) 

The County Children’s Court Act and the Children’s 
Court Act for Onondaga County were amended so as to 
give the courts to which those acts apply jurisdiction 
over proceedings to compel the support of a child or 
stepchild; wife, if pregnant, or if the support of her 
minor child or stepchild is involved; or minor poor 
relative. Thirty-six sections implementing this new juris- 
diction were added to each of the two statutes. (c. 810 
and 169) 

The Onondaga act was further amended so as to pro- 
hibit the judge of the children’s court from engaging in 
private practice or continuing to function as judge after 
the last day of December following his seventieth birth- 
day. A person hereafter elected judge of the court must, 
within ten days after he enters upon his duties, file a cer- 
tificate stating his age and the time when his official term 
will expire. (c. 431) 

The Children’s Court Act for Ontario County was 
amended so as to give the court jurisdiction over offenses 
by children which if committed by adults would be punish- 
able by death or life imprisonment. Chautauqua is the 
only other county in the state in which the children’s court 
has jurisdiction over this class of offenses. (c. 345) 

The Children’s Court Acts for Chautauqua and On- 
tario Counties were amended so as to provide a special 
form of title for proceedings in cases of children alleged 
to be neglected. (c. 347, 349) 

The Chautauqua county act was also amended to make 
it the duty of the judge to visit officially each institution 
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in which there is a child under commitment by the court. 
The new statute does not specify how frequently these 
visits shall be made. (c. 538) 

Domestic Relations The Domestic Relations Court 
Act of New York City was amended so as to withdraw 
from the court the power to impose a fine upon a child. 
(c. 386) 

The New York City Domestic Relations Court Act 
was amended generally: 1) The family division was 
authorized on motion of an actual or alleged parent to 
order, in its discretion, each actual or alleged parent and 
the child to submit to blood grouping tests to determine 
whether or not any person disclaiming parenthood may 
be excluded as the parent, the results of such tests being 
admissable only in cases where definite exclusion is estab- 
lished; 2) the record of any case shall not be open to 
“indiscriminate public inspection,” instead of, as for- 
merly, being closed “to inspection except to members of 
the bar”; 3) when a child committed from New York 
City to an institution outside of the city becomes delin- 
quent in any county outside of that city, the child may 
be returned to the domestic relations court in the county 
within New York City where the parents or legal cus- 
todian resided when the child was committed; or, if the 
custodian was an institution, to the county of its principal 
office if in New York City, irrespective of the fact that 
the alleged delinquency occurred elsewhere in the state, 
and irrespective of whether or not the original commit- 
ment was made by the court or by the department of 
welfare of New York City, the latter provision being 
new; 4) in any proceeding in the children’s division in 
which the finding of neglect has been made the court may 
make a reasonable order regarding the conduct of a 
respondent in such proceedings; 5) an exception was 
attached to the rule that no child shall be committed to 
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any prison, jail or lockup where he can come into contact 
with adult prisoners, to the effect that such commitment 
is permissible by order of the court to secure the child’s 
safety or that of others or to prevent his escape, in which 
case segregation from adults must be accomplished as 
much as possible; and the same amendment provides that 
the court may commit a person over sixteen to a “‘suitable 
institution” if the court acquired jurisdiction over the 
individual before the latter reached that age; 6) a new 
subsection was added authorizing the court, in making an 
order for the mental or physical treatment of a child, 
to compel the persons responsible for the child’s support 
to pay part or all of the expenses of such treatment; 7) 
for the purposes of the Domestic Relations Court a child 
born of a ceremonial marriage shall be deemed to be 
legitimate regardless of the validity of the marriage; 8) 
to harmonize the section on residential jurisdiction with 
that dealing with legal liability for support, the former 
section was amended so as to make the mother, step- 
parent or grandparent as well as the husband or father of 
a dependent, liable to be required to furnish support un- 
der certain residential limitations; 9) authorization for 
the granting of probation to a person found guilty of 
nonsupport was extended so as to apply to a person 
merely “found chargeable with support” without the 
necessity of a finding of guilt. (c. 761) 

The support sections of the act were further amended 
so as to provide that after a final divorce decree in the 
Supreme Court, a petition may be filed or an order for 
support made or enforced in the family court, but only 
for the benefit of a child of the marriage unless, in the 
absence of a decree of the Supreme Court awarding ali- 
mony, it is shown that the wife is likely to become a public 
charge. (c. 762) 
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Youth The statute enacted in 1941 to continue until 
July 1, 1942 the existence of the special city magistrates 
courts, known as adolescent courts, in Kings and Queens 
counties (part of New York City) was amended so as to 
apply to female as well as to male defendants who were 
more than sixteen and less than nineteen when the offense 
was alleged to have been committed. In another statute 
enacted this year these courts were authorized to continue 
to July 1, 1943. (c. 394 and 861) 

Adult The New York City Criminal Courts Act was 
amended to authorize the chief city magistrate instead of 
the board of magistrates: 1) to provide for holding 
special magistrates courts or courts of special sessions; 
2) to extend the jurisdiction of any special court organ- 
ized under the act by adding specified offenses or 
offenders to the jurisdiction of such court; and 3) to pro- 
vide for the holding in any borough of a probation court 
in which persons placed on probation by a magistrate 


shall be dealt with. (c. 608) 


PENNSYLVANIA Probation and Parole The 1941 
statute creating the Pennsylvania Board of Parole 
was declared unconstitutional by Judge Albert Dutton 
MacDade of the Delaware County Court, in a decision 
handed down July 21, 1942. Judge MacDade ruled that 
the act is invalid in that it gives the exclusive paroling 
power to the board and therefore encroaches upon the 
governor’s power to pardon, as established by the state 
constitution. An appeal is pending in the Supreme Court. 


RHopE IsLAND The law relating to the Reform- 
atory Board of Parole, in the State Department of Social 
Welfare, was amended so as to authorize the three mem- 
bers of the board, who are appointed by the director of 
social welfare with the approval of the governor, to re- 
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ceive $15 for each meeting, not exceeding two in any one 
month, attended by them, with the proviso that no com- 
pensation for services as a member of this board shall be 
given to any person while he is in the state’s employ. 


(Public Laws of 1942, c. 1153) 


VIRGINIA) Adult Probation and Parole By a 
statute that for the first time authorizes adult parole and 
state-paid probation and parole officers in Virginia, 
there was created in the executive department a State 
Parole Board. It consists of three members appointed 
by the governor subject to confirmation by the General 
Assembly, for staggered terms of two, four and six years. 
Subsequent appointments shall be for six year terms. 
The governor must designate as director of parole 
the member first appointed for six years, who is to receive 
a salary of $6000 a year. The other members each re- 
ceive $15 per diem while actually engaged in the perform- 
ance of their duties. The director serves as chairman of 
the board. 

The board may parole any person convicted of a felony 
after he has served one-third of his term. Persons sen- 
tenced to death or life imprisonment are not eligible for 
parole. No person convicted of a felony on or after 
October 1, 1942, shall be entitled to a deduction of any 
time for good behavior. The period of parole fixed by 
the board may be greater than the unserved portion of a 
sentence, but must not exceed the period of the maximum 
term established by law. The board shall make such in- 
vestigations regarding applications for pardon, com- 
mutation of sentence, reprieve or remission of fine or 
penalty as the governor may request. 

The board shall divide the state into as many separate 
parole districts as it deems necessary. There shall be at 
least one probation and parole officer for each parole 
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district. When a parole district comprises a single ju- 
dicial circuit, the officer or officers shall be appointed 
by the circuit judge. When a district covers two or more 
judicial circuits the probation and parole officers shall be 
appointed jointly by the judges of those circuits. If there 
are more than two such judges a majority vote shall con- 
trol the appointment. When a parole district lies partly 
in counties comprising part of a judicial circuit and partly 
in a city having a corporation or hustings court, the ap- 
pointment shall be made jointly by a majority of the 
circuit and corporation or hustings court judges. When 
a district lies wholly within a city the appointment shall 
be made by the judge or judges of the corporation or 
hustings courts. All appointments shall be made from 
lists submitted by the director containing the names of 
persons whom he deems “suitable and qualified,” but if 
any list is unsatisfactory to the judges, the director shall 
on his own initiative or at the judges’ request submit 
additional lists until an appointment satisfactory to the 
judges may be made. At least two of the names on each 
list must be residents of the parole district. Whenever 
the appointment is to be made by two judges and they 
fail to agree or to notify the director that a list is unsatis- 
factory, after sixty days from the time the list was sub- 
mitted the board itself shall appoint the probation and 
parole officer. Each probation and parole officer is ap- 
pointed for a four year term, but may be removed by the 
judge. He may receive a salary not exceeding $2000 per 
annum, the exact amount of which is fixed by the director 
and is paid by the state. The act does not interfere with 
the present power of the courts to appoint probation 
officers. A county, city or town may avail itself of the 
services of the probation and parole officers authorized 
by the act to handle ordinance violation cases, but must 
pay its pro rata of his expenses. The director supervises 
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the work of all probation and parole officers appointed 
under the act. Furthermore he may appoint such addi- 
tional ‘‘agents and employees” as may be needed for the 
administration of the new law, within the limit of funds 
available for the purpose, and may also make use of such 
employees of the newly created Department of Correc- 
tions as may be made available by the commissioner of 
that department. The appointment and removal of any 
employee named by the director at a salary of $1800 or 
more per annum shall be subject to the approval of the 
board. (Acts of 1942, c. 218) 





IX THE NATIONAL PROBATION 
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CAMS 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1941-1942 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 


HIS report for the fiscal year ending March 31, 

1942 summarizes the activities of the thirty-fifth 
year of the Association, and its twenty-first year of in- 
corporation as a national agency with a paid staff. 
Throughout the year twenty-five persons were regularly 
employed: the executive director, two assistant directors 
(one for professional and one for financial work), a 
field assistant, a publicity and legal research assistant, 
the director of the western office and an assistant in 
charge of western financial work, a membership repre- 
sentative, a librarian, an office manager, and a clerical 
staff of fifteen workers, including one secretary in the 
western office. In addition two temporary workers were 
employed, one for a special publicity project and the 
other to prepare the inservice training manual. Addi- 
tional clerical service was also necessary for these pro- 
jects. The work of the Association is supervised by an 
active Board of Trustees assisted by the Professional 
Council, an advisory body made up of leaders in proba- 
tion and parole from all over the country, by special 
committees, and by the national membership. 

The Association conducts city and state surveys of 
courts and probation systems; drafts juvenile court, 
probation and parole laws, and aids in promoting their 
enactment; participates in conducting examinations and 
in securing the appointment of qualified probation and 
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parole officers, and in their training through institutes 
and study courses; aids judges and local authorities in 
improving the administration of probation and parole; 
conducts national and regional conferences; publishes 
literature which is available to all probation workers and 
others interested; carries on research work; and serves 
as a clearing house of information for the entire country. 
Field services for the extension and improvement of 
juvenile courts, probation and parole work, usually given 
at the request of judges, probation and parole execu- 
tives or state and local agencies, have been carried on 
this year in thirty-one states. 

The more important projects undertaken by the staff 
for the fiscal year are summarized by states as follows: 


Surveys and General Field Service 


ARIZONA The western director conferred with the 
governor and others regarding legislation, and assisted 
in conducting an oral examination to select a juvenile 
probation officer in Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA A thoroughgoing survey of the San 
Francisco Juvenile Court and probation department was 
made by the field assistant. A full report was published 
and widely distributed and followup work was done. A 
brief study was made of the Alameda County Juvenile 
Court (Oakland), surveyed the year before. 

The western director served on oral examining com- 
mittees in Los Angeles and San Diego counties. 


CoNNECTICUT Assistance was given in preparation 
and support of a bill for a combined statewide juvenile 
court and adult probation service which, however, failed 
to pass. We have cooperated with the new state juvenile 
court established by the law which went into effect in 
January. 
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Froripa The officials of the new statewide adult pro- 
bation and parole department were assisted in organ- 
izing the system, preparing examinations, devising record 
forms. 


Kentucky Advice was given in visits and corre- 


spondence regarding a proposed new juvenile court setup 
for the state and the city of Louisville. 


MaINE_ The help of the Association was given in 


selection of a competent chief and a probation officer 
in Portland. 


MissourRI We assisted in preparing the examination, 
rated the papers in the written test, and orally examined 
candidates in the second examination for state proba- 
tion-parole officers. 


New York Hearings were attended and assistance 
given in the promotion of a bill to establish youth courts. 


Urau Salt Lake City was visited in the interest of 
an improved state juvenile court and probation system. 


VERMONT At the request of the personnel director of 
the state, the executive director served on the committee 
to examine orally probation and parole officer candidates. 


VirGINIA A five weeks’ survey of the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court of Richmond was made by 
the field assistant at the request of the judge and a local 
committee appointed by the mayor. A printed report 
was prepared and distributed. Consultation was also 
given on legislative problems of the state. 


OTHER FIELp Visits Altogether, cities in twenty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia were visited 
for consultation or assistance. 
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Conferences, Institutes and Addresses 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE The main sessions of the 
thirty-fifth annual conference of the Association were 
held in Boston, May 29-31, 1941, to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the beginning of probation work in that city 
by John Augustus. Ten sessions were held, including 
several in cooperation with the Association of Juvenile 
Court Judges of America. At the centennial dinner 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York and Governor Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts were the principal speakers. A 
visit was made to Lexington, the early home of John 
Augustus, and a wreath was placed on his tomb. A 
bronze tablet was erected in Boston to the memory of 
the pioneer near the site of his first labors. 

Conference sessions were also held in cooperation with 
the National Conference of Social Work in Atlantic City 
the week following the Boston meeting. 


AMERICAN PRISON CoNnGREss The Association con- 
ducted one session and cooperated in arranging two 


others at the American Prison Congress in San Francisco 
August 18-22, 1941. 


CENTRAL STATES PROBATION AND PAROLE CONFER- 
ENCE A staff member showed our film “Boy in Court” 
at this conference which met in Milwaukee. 


NEw ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON PROBATION, PAROLE 
AND CRIME PREVENTION The assistant director par- 
ticipated in this conference at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire. Previously members of the staff attended 
executive committee meetings to assist in planning the 
program. 


WESTERN PROBATION AND PAROLE CONFERENCE 
This conference was held just preceding the meetings of 
the American Prison Congress in San Francisco. The 
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conference is sponsored by the Association and the ses- 
sions were arranged by the director of our western office 
in his, capacity as secretary-treasurer of the western 
group. The executive director made an address. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES PROBATION AND PAROLE 
CONFERENCE The assistant director addressed two 
sessions of this conference at Nashville. 


CALIFORNIA The executive director attended and 
participated in an institute for federal probation officers 
held in Berkeley in August. 


FLoripA The field assistant participated in a two 
day training institute for the members of the new state 
probation and parole department. 


MississipP1 The field assistant participated in the 
first conference of the Association on Crime and Delin- 
quency at Jackson. 


New York A number of radio presentations were 
broadcast by members of the staff over New York City 
stations and nationwide networks. 

A session of the City Magistrates’ Court’s inservice 
training course was addressed by the executive director. 


NorTH CAROLINA Three days of meetings, desig- 
nated as the “Institute of Correction,” were arranged 
by the office of the Commissioner of Paroles of the 
state. The field assistant participated. 


OTHER ADDRESSES In addition to the above, ad- 
dresses were made at other meetings in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin, including 
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state conferences of social work in seven states and 
probation or probation-parole conferences in five states. 
Altogether during the year members of the staff of the 
Association delivered 74 addresses, as follows: 


Mr. Chute 15 
Mrs. Bell 16 
Mr. Hiller 8 
Mr. Wales 31 
Mr. Kitts 2 
Miss Pigeon 1 
Mr. Cosulich 1 


Total 74 


Publications 
' Published during the fiscal year: 


Probation and Parole Progress Yearbook for 1941, 
470 pages, containing the proceedings of the annual 


conferences of the Association. The following papers 
were reprinted in pamphlet form: 


The Development of Probation—Charles L. Chute 

The Challenge of the Young Offender—Thomas E. Dewey 

Crime Causation—Sheldon Glueck 

Dependency and Neglect Cases in the Juvenile Court— 
Agnes K. Hanna 

Adolescents in Conflict with Authority—Hyman S. Lippman 

Adolescent Changes as a Factor in Delinquency—Fritz Redl 

National Probation Association Review of the Year 


Probation the bimonthly magazine, five issues and 
index , ee 

Newslet a news bulletin for probation officers, spon- 
sored by the Professional Council, four issues 


The Juvenile Court, City and County of San Francisco 
report of a survey made by Francis H. Hiller 
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Conference announcements, invitations, programs; an- 
nouncements of the larger publications; appeal leaflets, 
etc. 

John Augustus Centennial 


The one hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
probation movement in Boston was observed by the Asso- 
ciation throughout the year 1941. A special publicity 
director was employed who prepared releases and arti- 
cles and a press book, sent to leading newspapers. This 
resulted in a large amount of educational publicity in 
newspapers all over the country, in magazines and in 
other periodicals. Leaflets and other publications were 
issued. The celebration was highlighted by the cen- 
tennial conference held in Boston in May, followed by 
the meetings in Atlantic City in June, and in San Fran- 
cisco in August. A notable committee of sponsors for 
the celebration was enlisted. Charles Evans Hughes, 
while chief justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
accepted the chairmanship of the committee and sent a 
message of endorsement which was read at the Boston 
conference. A New England committee assisted in spon- 
soring the meetings, and a host committee in Boston, 
of which Governor Everett Saltonstall of Massachu- 
setts was the chairman, assisted greatly in defraying the 
expenses. A number of radio broadcasts were sponsored 
and we cooperated in the holding of special local and 
state conferences. The most notable of these was the 
Michigan conference promoted by a special commission 
appointed for the purpose by the governor. 


Motion Picture 


Our juvenile court talking picture, “Boy in Court,” has 
been a pronounced success. It has been shown all over 
the country and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. Up to the end of the fiscal 
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year eighty-one 16mm. prints and one 35mm. print were 
sold. Rentals are continuing at a rapid pace. 


Professional Council 


The Council, under the able chairmanship of Robert 
C. Taber, chief probation officer in Philadelphia, met 
three times during the year, in Boston in May, in San 
Francisco in August, and in New York in December. 
Various committees were active in helping to set up con- 
ference programs and in studying Association problems. 


General Work 


General advisory service to probation officers, judges 
and others has been given by correspondence and the 
sending out of literature. General publicity was carried 
on by numerous news releases to leading newspapers and 
the preparation of special articles. 

The Association continues to serve as a clearing house 
of information for the whole country. Publications and 
exhibit material have been loaned to conferences and 
institutes. Requests have been received for our model 
juvenile court and adult probation and parole bills. 
Many persons visit the office of the Association to secure 
information, including applicants studying for civil ser- 
vice examinations in probation and related fields. 

Miss Helen D. Pigeon was continued on the staff to 
complete the inservice training manual. The work was 
sponsored by a special committee of the Professional 
Council, the members of which spent much time in re- 
viewing the material before publication. It is hoped that 
the manual will attain a wide distribution and will serve 
as a textbook for local and statewide institutes and 
training courses. 


1 Published in June 1942 
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An employment file has been kept and candidates have 
been notified of openings for which they might be quali- 
fied. Appointing judges and other officers have turned 
to us from time to time for qualified workers. Help 
has been given to civil service departments in preparing, 
conducting and rating examinations in the probation and 
parole field. 

The members of the Board of Trustees at a regular 
and a special meeting, the Professional Council, and the 
members of the Association at the annual meeting con- 
sidered the proposal of the American Law Institute 
known as the Youth Correction Authority Act. No 
official action was taken on the question. 

A committee of leading juvenile court judges and 
others has been appointed to study and review the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act, first published by the 
Association in 1925. 

The president appointed a committee to study the 
relation of probation and parole, and to confer with 
representatives of the American Parole Association, look- 
ing toward a more satisfactory coordination of activities. 


Board and Staff Changes 


In October Timothy N. Pfeiffer resigned as president 
of the Association after four years of valuable service 
in that capacity. Resolutions of regret and appreciation 
were adopted by the board. Through a special com- 
mittee an invitation was extended to Roscoe Pound, pro- 
fessor of law and former dean of the Harvard Law 
School, to serve as president. He was elected at the 
regular meeting of the board in October. He has given 
generously of his time. 

Two members of the Board of Trustees resigned 
during the year, Mrs. Frank H. Dodge of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and Percival Wilds of New York. We re- 
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gret to report the death of Mr. Wilds in June 1942. 
He was a particularly active and useful member of the 
board for six years. Judge Paul W. Alexander of the 
Juvenile Court of Toledo was elected to the board at 
the annual business meeting in Boston. 

J. Stewart Nagle was appointed assistant director in 
charge of financial work in place of K. Kenneth-Smith, 
on leave of absence. Leroy H. Kitts, formerly execu- 
tive director of the Community Chest in San Francisco, 
was employed as financial assistant in the western office. 

Edward C. Kienle. resigned as special publicity as- 
sistant after completing the active phases of the John 
Augustus Centennial celebration. 

The Association lost the services of several part time 
clerical workers formerly provided by the National 
Youth Administration when that agency devoted itself 
almost completely to defense activities. 


Membership and Financial Support 


The total paid up membership of the Association on 
March 31, 1942 was 18,938, an increase of 555 over the 
previous year and 2000 over the year ending March 31, 
1940. The classified membership contributions for the 
year are shown in the following table: 


1 Mr. Kenneth-Smith resigned in April 1942 and Mr. Nagle was appointed on a 
permanent basis. 
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Membership Contributions Received 
from April 1, 1941 through March 31, 1942 


Number of Contributors 
Amount Contributed Renewal New 


1,197 293 

4,095 1,188 
$2.01 to $4.99 inclusive. 965 233 
$5 to $9.99 inclusive... 5,209 1,542 
$10 to $24.99 inclusive. 2,716 706 
$25 to $49.99 inclusive. 147 
$50 to $99.99 inclusive. 20 
$100 10 
Over $100 


Grand Total 18,938 


The great bulk of contributions for the work of the 
Association is from renewal of citizen member dues. 
As indicated by the above table a large majority con- 
tributes small amounts and these are comtinued from year 
to year. In spite of many other demands upon our con- 
tributors, their loyal interest has held during the past year. 
The Association has been aided in many cities by judges 
and other prominent persons who have acted as sponsors 
in sending out financial appeals for the work. Through 
an increased number of local appeals more new contrib- - 
utors enrolled during the fiscal year than during the pre- 
vious year. 

The Association has members and contributors in every 
state in the Union and in many foreign countries. As in- 
dicated by the treasurer’s report we were able to close the 
year with a working surplus in the general fund. The 
Association has no endowment fund but a permanent 
reserve fund has been built up to which are assigned, by 
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action of the Board of Trustees, legacies and certain large 
gifts, some of them memorials to deceased friends. This 
fund is managed by our finance committee and is invested 
in industrial and government bonds and in stocks and 
brings a small regular interest return. 

Interest in the work of the Association continues to 
grow. As it is the only national organization in its field, 
we find that demands and opportunities for service are 
unlimited. In return for the generous assistance of our 
members and contributors throughout the country, we 
are making every effort to carry on the work as econom- 
ically and as effectively as possible. We bespeak the con- 
tinued interest and assistance of all who read this report. 





> 


Treasurer’s Report 


The following is a copy of the statement submitted by 
our auditors: 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 
DISBURSEMENTS, BY FUNDS, FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


Marcu 31, 1942 
GENERAL FUND 


BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1941 $ 13,935.37 
RECEIPTS: 
Dues and subscriptions $112,240.49 
Local contributions for field service 
expenses 
Sale of publications 
Income from investments 
Interest on bank balances 
Film sales and rentals 
Miscellaneous 
Contributions—John Augustus Cen- 
tennial 


ToraL RECEIPTS 123,254.92 


$137,190.29 
DISBURSEMENTS: 


Salaries 

Extra service 

Travel expense 

Printing 

Multigraphing 

Postage and express 

Rent 

Office supplies 

Telephone and telegraph 
Equipment 

Purchase of publications 
Cost of motion picture films 
Miscellaneous 

Expenses of John Augustus Centennial 4,931.99 


Tora, DispuRSEMENTS $124,810.58 
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BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1942: 
On deposit : 
Operating account 
Savings banks 
Petty cash 
Travel expense funds 


$12,379.71 


RESERVE FUND CASH 


BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1941 $ 5,012.21 
RECEIPTS: 
None 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Purchase of securities 


BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1942: 
On deposit with savings banks $ 1,312.21 


SUMMARY OF RESERVE FUND AND CHANGES 
THEREIN FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1942 
BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1941: 

Cash on deposit with savings banks..$ 5,012.21 


Investments—bonds and stocks at cost 
(approximate market quotation 


value, $54,220) 


$ 66,475.68 


BALANCE, MARCH 31, 1942: 


Cash on deposit with savings banks. .$ 1,312.21 
Investments—bonds and stocks at cost 
(approximate market quotation 


value, $57,805) 65,163.47 
$ 66,475.68 


NOTE: The only change in the reserve fund during the year 
consisted of the investment of $3,700 of cash, previously on deposit 
with savings banks, in the purchase of United States Government 
Defense Bonds, Series F (face amount $5,000). 





‘TREASURER’S REPORT 
ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation Association, Inc. : 


We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1942 and have verified the securities of the 
reserve fund and the cash balance of the general and reserve 
funds as of that date by certifications obtained from the custodian 
and the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your general and 
reserve funds for the year ended March 31, 1942. 


(Signed) Haskins & SELLS 


New York, April 13, 1942 


TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over on March 31, 1942 
amounting to $477.41, subsequently paid. 


2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the general fund, which is our operating account for carrying 
on the work, and the reserve fund. The latter has been built up 
from time to time by setting aside various sums from current re- 
ceipts. The board of trustees has considered this fund essential 
to protect the Association in case of emergencies which might bring 
about a reduction in annual contributions. The Association has 
received from time to time certain legacies and also gifts of sub- 
stantial amounts from persons, some of whom are still living. 
While none of these legacies or gifts have been restricted in any 
way as to their use in the work of the Association, it has seemed 
to the trustees that the Association would be carrying out the pur- 
pose of the donors in treating them as part of a special fund, of 
which the principal should not be used except in case of emergency. 
Therefore it was decided that such legacies and gifts might properly 
be looked upon as among the sources of the reserve fund and should 
be set forth in this report. These legacies and gifts have not been 
separately. invested. 
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SOME OF THE SOURCES OF THE RESERVE FUND 
LEGACIES 


1926 Mrs. Annie = Miller, Newark, 

New Jers 
1927 Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia. . 
1929 Mrs. S. Edith Van Buskirk, 

Wyckoff, New Jersey 
1931 Mrs. Winifred Tyson, New York 
1933 John Markle, New York 
1939-41 Georgiana Kendall, New York. ‘ 

—— $14,794.75 


MEMmMorIALS 


1924 Wilhelmine F. Coolbaugh, Chicago $ 1,000.00 
1925 Joseph L. Boyer, Detroit 500.00 
1930 V. Everit Macy, Westchester 

County, New York 
1932 George Eastman, Rochester, New 

York 1,500.00 
1934 Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins and 

the Hartley Corporation, New 

York 11,150.00 
1936 Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit. 2,150.00 
1937. Mrs. Fannie B. Look, Los Angeles 5,000.00 

$23,150.00 


SpeciAL Girrs AND Lir—E MEMBERSHIPS 
1925 Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, New 


1927 . Lilly A. Fleischmann, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

1936 Mabel I. Hilliard, Donnellson, 
Ohio : 

1937— Henry Ford, Dearborn, 

38-40 Michigan 


$ 5,025.00 


$42,969.75 


Henry DEForest BALDWIN, Treasurer 
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Minutes 
ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NEw ORLEANS 
May 9, 1942 


OSCOE POUND, president of the Association, 

presided at a meeting of approximately fifty mem- 
bers of the Association. President Pound spoke inform- 
ally, referring to the importance of the Association’s 
objectives and the need for continuing its work more 
vigorously than ever in war times. 

The executive director presented a summary of the 
work of the Association during the past year. 

Robert C. Taber, retiring chairman of the Professional 
Council, outlined the work of the council and presented 
recommendations adopted at the annual meeting. 

The executive director proposed amendments to the 
Association’s by-laws, already approved by the Board of 


Trustees, providing for the election annually of any 
seven members of the board to serve as the executive 
committee with power to perform the duties of the board 
between its meetings; and for the orderly selection of 
one-third of the members of the Professional Council as 
of January 1 of each year. The amendments as presented 
follow :* 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by 
the board, which shall consist of (the chairman of the board, 
who shall be chairman of the executive committee, and six 
other) seven members of the board. Such committee shall have 
the powers and perform the duties of the Board of Trustees 
between the meetings of the board (, subject to the confirmation 
of its action by the board). Three members shall constitute 
a quorum. 


1Matter in italics is new; matter in parentheses is old matter to be omitted. 
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There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board 
of Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to 
such a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided 
for by the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council 
shall consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed 
by the president (. One-third of the members of the council ap- 
pointed in 1937 shall serve for one year, one-third for two 
years and one-third for three years. In advance of each annual 
meeting the president of the Association shall appoint for three 
year terms the successors of those members whose terms shall 
expire at such meeting and such other members in each class as 
may be necessary to equalize the number of members in each 
class.) in such manner that the terms of one-third of the mem- 
bers shall expire on December thirty-first of each year. Mem- 
bers shall serve for terms of three years and until their successors 
are appointed. A vacancy may be filled by the president at any 
time for the unexpired term. The council shall elect its (own) 
officers (annually) at (a) its annual meeting held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Association. The council shall 
make recommendations to the Board of Trustees in regard to 
all matters concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the 
Association shall be appointed by the president each year to 
nominate candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be author- 
ized by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be ap- 
pointed by the president, unless otherwise directed by the Asso- 
ciation or by the board. 


It was voted unanimously that the proposed amend- 
ments be adopted. 
The report of the committee on resolutions was pre- 


sented by the chairman, Judge Walter H. Beckham, as 
follows: 


1) WHeErEAS, an unfair burden is often placed upon the states 
for the return of transient and runaway children from other 
states, and 

WHEREAS, the expense of such return is a proper respon- 
sibility of the federal government ; 
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RESOLVED: that this Association undertake to secure federal 
legislation and procedure to relieve the states of this financial 
burden and dispose of these cases, and that this Association 
appoint a committee to cooperate with committees of other 
organizations having the same objectives; and be it further 

RESOLVED: that this committee undertake to establish a 
standard voluntary procedure for the return of transient and 
runaway children and for the payment of the expenses involved 
through cooperation of the proper agencies of the states, until 
such time as the federal government shall assume this respon- 
sibility. 

2) Wuereas, the experience of all countries at war indicates 
that an increase of crime, juvenile delinquency and family prob- 
lems is to be expected in this country; 

REsoLvep: that this Association go on record as urging that 
all governmental agencies responsible for financing probation 
departments and juvenile and domestic relations courts make 
provision to meet this expected increase, in order that the child- 


hood, the youth and the public of this nation may be adequately 
protected. 


3) WHEREAS, our nation is at war and it is a vital respon- 
sibility of every organization to tender all possible resources and 
personnel for assistance in the successful prosecution of the 
same, and 

WHEREAS, this Association has for orie of its purposes the 
protection of childhood and family life: 

REsoLvepD: that this Association does go on record as tender- 
ing its facilities and personnel to the federal government to be 
used in every possible way to assist in the protection of the 
child, the home and the community in order to further the 
war effort. 


4) Resotven: that the Association commend the work of the 
Professional Council and the staff of the Association in the 
plans for advancing inservice training and in the publication 
of the training manual. We recommend its widespread use in 
the probation and parole field. 


5) Resotvep: that this Association express its hearty appre- 
ciation to the British Home Office and to the British Informa- 
tion Service in New York for arranging the attendance at our 
conference of Miss Margery Fry, and to Miss Fry for her most 
valuable contribution to our meetings, undeterred by the hazards 
and discomforts of her long journey. 
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6) Resotven: that the Association express its appreciation to 
all those who have contributed to the success of this conference 
by participation in the program, making arrangements for the 
meetings, preparing exhibits and in other ways; and to our 
president, Dean Roscoe Pound, we express our appreciation of 
his personal attendance and participation in our proceedings. 


Jupce Wa ter H. BeckHaM, Chairman 
Cuarves H. Z. MEYER 
ALICE READ SAXBY 


Each of the resolutions contained in the report was 
presented separately and by motion duly made and sec- 
onded was adopted. 


Joseph Y. Cheney, a member of the committee on 
nominations, presented the following report: 


The committee met yesterday to consider nominations for 
the positions of ten members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Association whose terms expire at this time. We unanimously 
recommend that all ten members be reelected for the full term 
of three years. The names are as follows: 


Sanford Bates, New York; Charles L. Chute, New York; 
Judge Edwin L. Garvin, Brooklyn; Sheldon Glueck, Cam- 
bridge; Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, New York; Mrs. Willard 
Parker, New York; Louis N. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania; Timothy N. Pfeiffer, New York; Judge George W. 
Smyth, White Plains, New York; Judge Joseph N. Ulman, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

We regret to report the resignation from the board of 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr. of New York. At the suggestion of 
President Pound, approved by the Board of Trustees at its last 
meeting, we nominate for the vacancy, subject to his acceptance 
and approval, Arthur T. Vanderbilt of Newark, New Jersey, 
a distinguished attorney, former president of the American Bar 
Association, well known citizen interested in social welfare and 
probation work. 


Mitton W. WEIFFENBACH, Chairman 
JosepH Y. CHENEY 
Dora SHAW HEFFNER 
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Upon motion duly made and seconded, the report of 
the committee was approved and the secretary was in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for the election of the 
members of the Board of Trustees therein indicated. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 
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Condensed Minutes 


MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


HE annual meeting of the Professional Council was 

held at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, May 8. 
The following members were present: Robert C. Taber, 
chairman, Philadelphia; Richard A. Chappell, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; A. W. Cline, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; Robert C. Edson, Jefferson City, Missouri; Albert 
M. Ewert, representing Ralph Hall Ferris, Lansing, 
Michigan; L. Wallace Hoffman, Toledo, Ohio; Howard 
Hush, Minneapolis; Russell Jackson, Phoenix, Arizona; 
Mrs. Edna G. Johnson, Montpelier, Vermont; Mary 
Edna McChristie, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles H. Z. 
Meyer, Chicago; W. E. Robertson, Houston, Texas; 
A. F. Ruth, Milwaukee; Paul E. Seidler, New Orleans; 
Milton Weiffenbach, St. Louis; Edwin B. Zeigler, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi; Charles L. Chute, secretary. Also 
present were Roscoe Pound, president of the Association 
and the following members of the staff: Mrs. Marjorie 
Bell, Francis H. Hiller, Leroy H. Kitts and Ralph G. 
Wales. 

Mr. Taber announced appointment of six new members 
by Mr. Pound: Richard K. Godwin of Connecticut; R. 
D. Greenlaw of Tennessee; Howard Hush of Minneap- 
olis; Charles H. Z. Meyer of Chicago; Francis C. Reagan 
of New Hampshire; and Edwin B. Zeigler of Gulfport, 
Mississippi. Mr. Taber announced his resignation as 
chairman because of his leaving his position as chief pro- 
bation officer of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 
L: Wallace Hoffman, as chairman of the nominating 
committee, named Ralph Hall Ferris for chairman and 
Milton Weiffenbach for vice chairman of the Council 
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for the ensuing year. These candidates were elected by 
a unanimous ballot. 

The Council expressed general approval of the large 
number of small group discussions in the New Orleans 
conference. This is an expansion of the regular practice 
in our conference programs which have always included 
several informal discussion meetings. 


Inservice Training Committee 


Mr. Chute reporting for the inservice training com- 
mittee in the absence of the chairman, Joseph P. Murphy, 
announced completion of the manual by Helen D. Pigeon 
as a project of the Association. 

Mr. Taber recalled the previous Council decision 
favoring unrestricted distribution of the manual. He 
read the resolution passed at the Council meeting on 
December 5 recommending when possible an institute 
leader and organizer on the staff of the Association. Mr. 
Chute discussed the problem of funds for such a project, 
stating that there was an item of only $3500 in the 
Association budget for all special services. Matching 
funds might be secured for institute courses under the 
George Deen act or special gifts might be solicited. 

Suggestions were made for institutes in connection with 
regional conferences where cooperation between these 
groups and the National Probation Association is cordial. 
The possibility of training teachers for institutes, perhaps 
in cooperation with colleges, was also suggested; an en- 
tirely different function from direct teaching of training 
classes. 

Mr. Chute raised the question of a choice between 
concentrating our efforts in one state or locality and try- 
ing to stimulate a general interest. The Association staff 
has conducted institutes in connection with state con- 
ferences of social work but has not planned or assisted 
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in longer training programs. Should the Association fol- 
low the federal plan of two or three intensive institutes 
a year, but slightly longer ones? What kind of affiliation 
with colleges and universities can be worked out? It was 
' the general agreement that careful planning is called for, 
beginning perhaps with taking requests as they come and 
giving counsel and guidance to interested state or regional 
groups. The Council voted to recommend that the Na- 
tional Probation Association employ a part or full time 
staff person to develop these training programs. It was 
also voted that the Association consider cooperative ar- 
rangements with schools of social work and universities. 


Other Committees 


The report of the committee on interstate cooperation 
was read. The Council passed motions to continue the 
committee on publicity and the program committee. Mr. 
Chute explained that a committee to study domestic re- 
lations courts, agreed upon at the December meeting of 


the Council, has not yet been appointed because the As- 
sociation is now at work on a revision of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Law, which is a related subject and should 
be considered first. 


Other Business 


The subject of conference relationships, particularly 
with reference to the Juvenile Court Judges Association, 
was brought up for discussion. Judge Paul W. Alexander 
of Toledo, president of that body, stated that most of 
the judges want to meet with the National Probation 
Association. They passed a mandate to their incoming 
board to have a central location for their next meeting. 
Mr. Chute raised the question of reconsidering a confer- 
ence separate from the National Conference of Social 
Work in case they meet outside of the central states area. 
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(Later the National Conference of Social Work selected 
Cleveland for its 1943 meeting.) 

The Council extended a vote of confidence to Gilbert 
Cosulich, editor of Newslet, for the way in which the in- 
formal publication is put out. 

Mr. Taber brought up the Youth Correction Author- 
ity, saying that it had not been discussed by the National 
Probation Association as to its underlying principles, and 
according to some critics we had given it only a blunt 
rejection. Should we reconsider it, perhaps using a dif- 
ferent wording in our questionnaire? Mr. Pound advised 
going slowly about endorsing the YCA, saying that no 
one had ever differed with the general principles em- 
bodied in the act but that the trouble was with the im- 
practicability of its application. He stated that many 
members of the American Law Institute felt the same 
way about it. Mr. Chute advised waiting for results in 
California. The subject was tabled. 

The meeting was adjourned. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Secretary 
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Officers, Board of Trustees, Advisory 
Committee, Western Advisory Council, 
Professional Council, Staff, October 1942 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


Organized 1907, Incorporated 1921 
1790 Broapway, NEw YorRK 


Western Office 110 SuTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICERS 


President and Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Roscozk Pounp . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard hens School 


Vice President 


Grorce W. SMyTH . . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 


‘Treasurer 


Henry DEForEST BALDWIN 
Attorney 


Honorary Vice Presidents 


Joaseer We. a lt ltl tll} Cle ew Veck 
U. S. Circuit Judge 


Pau, V. McNutr. . . Washington, D. C. 
Administrator, Federal Security ‘Agony 


Epwarp F. WaAITE 


‘ Minneapolis 
Former Judge, District Court 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Terms Expire 1945 
>i » 2 Tee 


SANFORD BATES ... . 
Member, State Board of Parole 


°CuantusL.CuuTre ... =... » « New York 
Executive Director 


*tEpwin L. Garvin. . . . . . Brooklyn, New York 


Justice, Supreme Court 


SHELDON GLUECK . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Professor of Criminology, Harvard Law School 


*Ricut Rev. Mscr. Ropert F. KercaAn . . . New York 
Secretary for Charities to the Archbishop 


Mrs. WILLARD PARKER .... . . . New York 


+Timotny N. PFEIFFER. . o «= «© « « New York 
Attorney 


Louis N. Ropinson . . . . Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Chairman, State Board of Parole 


*tGrorcE W. SMytH . . . . White Plains, New York 


JosepH N. Utman. ... . . . « ~~ Baltimore 
Judge, Supreme Bench 


Terms Expire 1944 


Paut W. ALEXANDER. .....- . Toledo 
Judge, Juvenile Court 


*+HENRY DEFOREST BALDWIN . . . . . . New York 
Mrs. Sipnty C. Borg. ... . . . . New York 


President, Jewish Board of Guardians 


Mrs. Dora SHAW HEFFNER. . . . . +. Los Angeles 
Commissioner, Juvenile Court 


DanieL E. KosH~taAND. . . . . « +. San Francisco 
Vice President, Levi Strauss and Company 


*JosepH P. MurpHy . . . . . Newark, New Jersey 
Chief, Essex County Probation Service 


* Member of executive committee 
+ Member of finance committee 
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tLauRENCE G. Payson. . . ous» Bie tek 
Finance Committee, New York talersity 


JoHN Forpis PeRKINS. . . . . . .°. ~ Boston 
Judge, Juvenile Court 


tRoscoz Pounp . . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT . . . . Newark, New Jersey 
Attorney 


Terms Expire 1943 


HENRIETTA ADDITON. . . . Bedford Hills, New York 
Superintendent, Westfield State Farm 


Herpert G. Cocuran .. . . . Norfolk, Virginia 
Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 


Harry L. EastMaAN ... . . . . ~ Cleveland 
Judge, Juvenile Court 


Irnvinc W. HALPERN. . . . « New York 
Chief Probation Officer, Court of Cad Sessions 


CuHarLtes W. HorFMAN. . ee 
Judge, Court of Domestic Ruions: 


Sam A. LEwIisoHN. . . «. «© «© «© ~~ ~~ New York 
Member, State Commission of Correction 


Anruurn C. Linpwoim ......:. . St. Paul 
Chairman, State Board of Parole 


WituiaM M. Mattsizg . . . . Hartford, Connecticut 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Errors 


G. Howtanp SHAW. . . . . +. Washington, D. C. 
Assistant Secretary of State 


*+FranKC. VAN CLEEF. ..... . . New York 


Investment Counsel 


STAFF 


Cuar.es L. CHUTE . - « « « « Executive Director 
Marjorig BELL . « « « « «» » ean Bivcter 
Franets H. Hitter. . . . . . . = Field Consultant 
RatpoH G. Wares... . . .. Director, Western Office 
GitBert CosuticH . . Publicity and Legal Research Assistant 
Mary DEV. PaascH ... . . . . . . Librarian 
Sattige H. UNDERWOooD. . . . . . . Office Manager 


* Member of executive committee 
+ Member of finance: committee 
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Financial and Membership Staff 


J.Srewart Nacte .. . . . . . Assistant Director 
R. GARNIER StREIT . . . . « « Membership Assistant 
Leroy H. Kitts. . . . Assistant Director, Western Office 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Jupce Ftorence E. ALLEN... . . . Cleveland 
CuHartes C. BuURLINGHAM. . . . . . New York 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER ... . . . . . New York 
BERNARD FLEXNER. . . . . . . . « New York 
Mrs. Harry Harr .... . . . .«. « Chicago 
Jupce Stantey H. JoHNson. . . . . . . Denver 
Dr. Howarp A. Ketty .. . . . . . Baltimore 
GrorcE MacDonatp. ... . New York 
SPENCER Mititer, Jk... . . . . iia New Jersey 
RayMonp MoLtEy. .... . . « New York 
Mrs. W.L.Murpoco ... . eben: Alabama 
Mrs. Girrorp PincHor. . . . Milford, Pennsylvania 
Victor F.RipprR . . ... . . « New York 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT ... . Outer Bay, New York 
JosepH SIEGLER . . . . . . Newark, New Jersey 
Atrrep E. SmitH. . . . . . . New York, N. Y. 
NatHaN A.SMYTH ... . . . ~. «+ New York 
Aseeer A. Grmaocue . ... =. « + « « Chicago 
ee . « New York 
Mrs. LewisS. THOMPSON .. . Red Bank, New Jersey 
MrrtAM Van Waters . . . Framingham, Massachusetts 
Mrs. MarjoriE Peasopy WaITE . Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. Percy T. WALDEN . . . New Haven, Connecticut 
Curer Justice Cart V. Weycanpt . . Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. THoMas RAEBURN WuirteE .. Penllyn, Pennsylvania 
Rasst STEPHENS. WiszE . . . . . . . New York 


OS | 
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WESTERN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ARIZONA 
Ann M. BrackEN 
Jupce J. C. Nixes . 


CALIFORNIA 
ALETA BROWNLEE 
Joun E. CHADWICK . 
Jupce JoHN Gee CLARK 
O. H. Crose 
CHARLES DEYOUNG —_- 
Jupce W. Turney Fox . 
PeTer GEISER . 
Mrs. Dora SHAW Seen 
Harry F. HENDERSON 
Kart Ho.ton 
ARLIEN JOHNSON 
DanteEL E. KosHLANp . 
Gerorce McNutty . 
R. R. MILver 


Ricut Rev. Mscr. —— , O’ —_— ‘ 


Jupcr BENJAMIN J. SCHEINMAN 
O. F. SNEDIGAR 
Aucust VOLLMER 
EarL WARREN . ‘ 
Jupcre ATWELL Wieneneen, ‘ 
COLORADO 
A. L. McAuLay ‘ ‘ 
Very Rev. Mscr. Joun R. en ; 
Jupce Rosert W. STEELE . 
IDAHO 
Jupce Tuomas B. KELLy 
MONTANA 
REVEREND FRANK L. HARRINGTON . 


NEVADA 
Jupcr Frank H. Norcross. . . . 


Phoenix 
Phoenix 


San Francisco 


. San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
Ione 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Los Angeles 
South Pasadena 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Berkeley 

San Francisco 


. Santa Barbara 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Wallace 


. Butte 


Carson City 
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NEW MEXICO 


Jupcre Davin CHavez .... .. . . Santa Fe 
OREGON 
ie) sk sie. cea ae me 
Jupczt Donatp E. Long ... . . . . Portland 
Wayne L. Morse .. . : « & « » Se 
UTAH 
Cuier Justice Davin W. Morrat. . . Salt Lake City 
Hersert M.ScHItt—eR . . . . . . Salt Lake City 
ay 2 sw tlk ltl Cw RR ee : 
WASHINGTON 
Jupcre WituiaM G. Lona. . .. . . . . Seattle 
Jupce F.G.Remann. ... =... + +» Tacoma 
SipngEy G. SwaIn . eae ee a 
Jupce WiLu1AM J. WILKINS . . . . . . . Seattle 
PPTs « « « 6+ +6 «© « « « «© Oe 
WYOMING 
wemameee =. JaeK ok tl tll lll 


PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


RautpH HA tt Ferris, Chairman . . . Lansing, Michigan 
Mitton W. WEIFFENBACH, Vice Chairman . St. Louis, Mo. 
Cuaries L. Cuute, Secretary . . . . « New York 
RUSSELL JACKSON . . . . . . . Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Pat PoinpEXTER. . . . . Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Kart Hotton .... . . . . ~« Los Angeles 
O.F.SNepicaR . . . . . . .« Oakland, California 
Wee SA See. kl lt lt lk ll we }lhU 6 
WiiuiaM D. Barnes. . . ._ . Hartford, Connecticut 
RicHarp K. Gopwin . . . . New Haven, Connecticut 
RicHaArp A. CHAPPELL . . . «  « Washington, D. C. 
GENEVIEVE GABOWER . . . . . Washington, D. C. 
Wa ter K. UricH . . . . . +. + Washington, D. C. 
J.C. Lanter. . . . . . . . Jacksonville, Florida 
Lottie RamMspreck . . . . . . . Atlanta, Georgia 


IRENE KAWIN . Chicago 








ETI NTE TE 


mre 





Cuarves.H. Z. MEYER 
SoLon C. VIAL 

Gus L. HEICKEN . 
Paut E. SEIpter 
WILuIAM L. STUCKERT . 
ABert B. CARTER . 
Patrick J. HyRLEy 
RaLpH HA. Frrris . 
Howarp HusH 

Joun J. DoyLe 
ArtHuR C, LINDHOLM 
EpwINn B. ZEIGLER . 
Rosert C. Epson 


Mitton W. WEIFFENBACH . 


Francis C. REAGAN 
Mas V. Lyncu 

JosepH P. Murpuy 
EDWARD J. TAYLOR 
Epwarp P. Voz . 
Davip DRESSLER 
CLARENCE M. LeEeEps 
ELMER REEVES . 
Patrick J. SHELLY 
Harry O. ARGENTO 
Wi1u1AM J. HARPER 
Cuar_es B. VAUGHAN . 
A. W. CLINE , 
Mary E. McCuristTie . 
Epwarp J. CRAWLEY 

L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 
Frep FINsLey . 

Leon T. STERN . 
Rosert C. TABER . 
THEODOR W. BROECKER 
Watter J. Rome . 
JoszepyH H. Hacan . 

R. D. GrEENLAW 
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Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Louisville, Kentucky 
New Orleans 

Baltimore 

Boston 

‘ Boston 

Lansing, Michigan 
Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

‘ St. Paul 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
ee St. Louis 
. Concord, New Hampshire 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 
Albany, New York 

: Buffalo 

New York 

New York 

New York 

ae 
Rochester, New York 
White Plains, New York 

. Raleigh, North Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Salem, Oregon 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

. Pittsburgh 

Providence 


Nashville 
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W.E.RoperTson. «© ~- + + « «© «+. © «+ Houston ' 
Mrs. EpnaG. JoHNSON . .. ... . Montpelier, Vermont . 





Wattace I. Stockpon, Jr.. . . . Richmond, Virginia 
TER, a. vgs gy: os ws cs 9s « eg eo See 
Weemeaaes COMED. «2 6-0-2 10 * . « Milwaukee 
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COMMITTEES OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
COUNCIL 


Inservice Training 


JosrpH P. Murpny, Chairman 


RicHarp A, CHAPPELL WILLIAM J. HARPER 
Rosert C. Epson L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 
Frep FINSLEY Lron T. STERN 
GENEVIEVE GABOWER WILLIAM L, STUCKERT 


Publicity and Interpretation 


TuHeEopor W. BrorEcker, Chairman 


Davip DRESSLER -Kart Ho.ttron 
RALPH HA tt FErris Mary Epna McCuristiz 
JosrpH H. Hacan Wa rer URIcH 


Interstate Cooperation 


WituraM D. Barngs, Chairman 


JosepH H. Hacan ArtHuR C. LINDHOLM 
Mrs. Epona G. JOHNSON Wa ter K. Uricu 
Programs 


RatpH HAtt Ferris, Chairman 


Harry O. ARGENTO Lottie RAMSPECK 
Davip DRrESSLER ELMER W. REEVES 
L. Wattace HoFFMAN Cuar_Les B. VAUGHAN : 


Kari Hotton MiLton W. WEIFFENBACH 


The chairman and secretary of the council are ex officio members 
of all committees. 
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By-laws 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942. 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, 
both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations and 
research; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 
courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting the 
scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organi- 
zation members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of 
$2 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made for 
the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association of 
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probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national asso- 
ciations, the Board of Trustees may authorize a reduction of dues 
for active membership. Contributing members shall be those who 
contribute $5 or more annually to the Association. Supporting 


members shall be those who contribute $10 or more annually to 
the Association. Sustaining members shall be those who contribute 


$25 or more annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those 
who contribute $100 or more during a single calendar year. Life 
members shall be those who contribute $1000 or more to the Asso- 
ciation. Organization members shall consist of organizations, 
courts or institutions which shall contribute $10 or more annually 
to the Association. Members who fail to pay their dues after rea- 
sonable notice in writing by the treasurer or executive director 
shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer who shall be elected annu- 
ally by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected, and an executive director who shall be elected 
by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also in its 
discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for such 
terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president, or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The trea- 
surer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and shall 
report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive director 
shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He shall be 
paid such compensation as may be determined by the board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants shall 
be appointed in such manner and for such terms and compensation 


as may be determined from time to time by the Board of Trustees. 
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ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
The twenty-one directors now in office, whose terms expire sub- 
sequent to the annual meeting in May 1932, shall continue to 
hold office as trustees until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were respectively elected. At the annual meeting in May 
1932 nine additional trustees shall be elected, three for terms 
of one year each, three for terms of two years each, and three 
for terms of three years each. At each annual meeting there- 
after ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. 
The board may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among 
the officers or members of the Board of Trustees for the unexpired 
term. The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall pre- 
side at the meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a member 
of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Association and shall administer 
the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association at 


the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association may 
require. 


ARTICLE 1X COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by the 
board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. Such 
committee shall have the powers and perform the duties of the 
Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. Three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 


There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board if 
Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such 


a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for 
by the board. 
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There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council shall 
consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed by the 
president in such manner that the terms of one third of the mem- 
bers shall expire on December thirty-first of each year. Members 
shall serve for terms of three years and until their successors are 
appointed. A vacancy may be filled by the president at any time 
for the unexpired term. The council shall elect its officers at its 
annual meeting held in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Association. The council shall make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees in regard to all matters concerning the pro- 
_ fessional work of the Association. 


A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 


Such other standing and special committees as may be author- 
ized by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed 


by the president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or 
by the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
third. Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may 
be determined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as 
determined by the trustees. —Ten members shall constitute a quo- 
rum. Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be held at such 
times and places as the board may determine. One-third of the 
members shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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Program of the National Probation 
Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu-- 

sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 
probation and parole service, juvenile and other special- 
ized courts for effective dealing with child and family 
problems. It is concerned with the coordination of 
probation, parole and institutional work, and interested 
in all measures for constructive social treatment and 
the prevention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency ; 

2) an active continuing board of trustees made up of promi- 
nent judges, probation and parole executives, and repre- 
sentative citizens; 


3) an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association: 


1) conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation 
and parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and 
cooperates with local committees and agencies to maintain 
and develop effective probation, parole and social court 
organization ; 

2) drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and 
juvenile courts, and assists in securing the enactment of 
these laws; 


3) aids judges and probation and parole executives in secur- 
ing competent officers and assists the officers and other 
qualified persons in obtaining placements; 

4) promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and 
cooperates with state departments and associations; 

5) conducts a national conference and assists with special 
conferences and institutes for training workers; 
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6) carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field; 


7) serves as a clearing house for information and literature 
on probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations 
courts, and crime prevention, for the entire country; 


8) publishes a bimonthly magazine, Probation, with informa- 
tive articles; the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of 
the annual conference; a Directory of Probation Officers 
in the United States and Canada; summaries of juvenile 
court, probation and parole legislation; case record forms; 


reports of surveys and studies; and practical leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine, Proba- 
tion, and the Yearbook upon request. 


Membership classes: active, $2; contributing, $5; 
supporting, $10; sustaining, $25; patron, $100 or over. 


The Association is supported entirely by membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Associa- 
tion are deductible from income tax returns. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to the National Probation 
Association, Inc., incorporated under Article Three of 


the Membership Corporation Law of the State of New 
York, to be applied to the benevolent uses and purposes 
of said Association, and under its direction [here insert 
description of the money or property given] .... 
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